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Umjer the title ‘ Bi'itish Seamen ’ the present volume 
first a])peared in 1877. Tlie Merchant Service, as 
our main resource for tlie reinforcement of the Navy, 
falls propeiiy ■within tlie scope of a general I'eview 
of naval affairs ; and a repuMication of tlie author’s 
work forms an appropriate conclusion to a series 
of papers on the British Navy. 

In reprinting, quotations have been omitted, 
statistics liave been corrected, a new chapter on 
recent legislation affecting the seaman has been 
added, and the entire work revised by Mr. F. W. 
Halve, of the Board of Trade. • 
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SECTION 1. 


BRITISH SEAMEN 

AS DESCRIBED IN RECENT PARLIAMENTARY 
OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS. 



INTEODUCTION. 

The following pages are the result of much study of Blue Books, 
Parliamentary Eetiiriis, the Eeports of Commissions and Commit- 
tees; and the evidence of the most competent witnesses has been 
diligently examined in an impartial spirit. It has been my sirieere 
desire to ascertain the truth about our seamen, and to devise the 
best means of increasing their efficiency, improving their material 
and social condition, and elevating their character. 

The merit of originality cannot be claimed for the oinnions and 
suggestions set forth in these pages. They are comjhled — and 
herein alone consist their use and valiie—frorn the published testi- 
mony of authorities whether in maritime, commercial, or official 
spheres. 

I have freely availed myself of the information and the sugges- 
tions of Sir Frederick Ctrey, Lord Eslington, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, some 
time \ ice-president — Mr. Farrer, Secretary— and Mr. Gray, the 
Marine Secretary— of the Board of Trade. I have also liberally 
quoted Messrs. MTver, Burns, Norwood, Donald Currie, Dunkp, and 
others too numerous to particularise. Long paragraphs have been 
transcribed from Messrs. Balfour and Williamson, TJaptain Wilson, 
E.Is., and Captain Ballantyne ; and I have borrowed largely from 
the Nautical Magazine and the Shipping and Mercantile Gazette. 

While such a compilation cannot be esteemed a brilliant perform- 
ance, it may prove useful in a humbler way. It may be a help 
towards a truer appreciation of the conditions under -which men live 
who pass their days upon the sea, and earn their bread upon its 
troubled waters. It is in this hope that I submit it to the reader. 

Amid the various and unceasing calls of public and private duty 
the compilation of this work has i)een an arduous task, in which I 
sliould scarcely have persevered had I not been encouraged in its 
prosecution by many memories of pleasant cruises around the coasts 
of England and in more distant waters. In a spirit of gratitude for 
pleasures so keenly gnjoyed, it is the highest ambition of my life to 
co-operate with men of greate influence and authority in pr^^moting 
the welfare of the seafaring classes. 
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CHAPTEE I, 


HAS THE BRITISH SEAMAN DETERIORATED ? 

Eecent legislation has been confined chiefly to the seaworthiness 
of the ships of the merchant service : it will, however, be admitted 
that safety at sea is very imperfectly assured, unless our ships are 
manned by well-disciplined seamen. 

Several witnesses before the Commission on Unseaworthy Ship>s 
spoke strongly to the deterioration of our seamen ; and most impor- 
tant evidence in support of this view of the ease wtis fuinished by 
the Committee of Shipowners, formed at Liverpool in 1870» In 


xictu vismea rneir port witn trie view ot obtaining 
information uj>on subjects connected with merchant shipping legisla- 
tion. During the discussions which took place, the condition of the 
sailors of the mercantile marine became a prominent topic. An 
opinion was generally expressed that they had deteriorated both in 
skill and conduct ; and an association was formed for the purpose of 
prosecuting a systematic inquiry. 

The members of the Committee were Messrs. Bryce Allan, 
Balfour, Beazley, Christopher Bushell, Duckworth, Forwood, Galloway, 
Hall (of Newcastle), Ismay, P. H. Eathbone, Squarey, Ward, and 
Williamson, with whom were associated Captains Judkins and 
Ballantyne. 

Their first report was prepared in 1870, and was based on a 
preliminary inquiry by a sub-committee, who had issued a circular, 
containing a well-considered series of questions, to the principal ship- 
owners and most experienced shipmasters of the port. Eeplies were 
received from thirty-one masters of sailing ships, thirteen master* of 
sailing and steamships, four naasters of steamships, fourteen late 
masters, now owners or overlookers ; thirty-nine sailing-ship owners, 
three steamship own^frs, and seven others, coming under none of ^ 
these designations. The principal deductions from an analysis of 
the replies were tabulated as follows : 89 per cent, state that sea- 
men have deteriorated seamen ; 65 per cent, that they have 
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V vx camprenensive legislation, the Conn^iittee 
atary report in October 1874. In this doc.nnent 
pinion of the merchant seamen is repeated, thou-h 
more decided and emphatic terms than before, 
tmg of shipowners had been summoned in 1879 

^hich the Committee had arrired had b5en rati- 
inbroken unanimity. While the additional in- 
Jm-ing the lapse of the five years devoted to 
induced the Committee to alter their original 
ts of detail, they alleged that their first impres- 

rt,r '^h seamen and the best 

h' f , u confirmed, 

her quoted the speech delivered at Liverpool by 

^ m HUg 1, in which he declared it to be his 

^vouldliave no certainty as to how many ships 
they had gone their first daj’s voyage.’ 
>mmrttee^not only investigated the actual eondi- 
service, but they undertook thpfi.v 
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indentured api^'entices wp to a fixed standard, hereafter to be agreed 
upon, 

^5. All vessels under 100 tons register to be exempt from con- 
tribution, 

^ 6. Boys to be admitted into the training-ships between the ao-es 
of 14 and 16 years, to be subjected to a medical examination and to 
bind themselves — 

{a) To serve in the Edyal Naval Reserve for such period and on 
such terms as the Government may determine. 

\{b) To remain in the training-ships for not less than 12 or 18 
months. 

^ (c) And further, to serve in British merchant ships for a fixed 
period of not less than three years. 

7. The management of these training-ships should be vested in 
persons to be appointed by the Government and mercantile marine : 
the ships to be periodically inspected by an officer appointed by the 
■ Admiralty,' ■■ 

A copy of these resolutions was circulated amongst the sMp- 
owners’ associations established at the principal ports, and they were 
invited to give their opinion as to the expediency of adopting them. 

The suggestions of the Liverpool Committee found unanimous 
approval on all points save one* The proposal for a compulsory con- 
tribution for the maintenance of training-ships was at once rejected 
by the shipowners of the north-eastern ports, and subsequent events 
gave reason to believe that shipowners generally would object to 
taxation for such a purpose. 

We shall have occasion to revert to these resolutions in greater 
detail. They are given in this place in a connected form, in justice 
to the Liverpool Committee, who had bestowed so much labour 
and thought on the preparation of plans for effective remedial 
legislation. 

The latest official evidence as to the deterioration of the British 
seaman is contained in the replies of the consular body to the 
interrogatories addressed to them in the Board of Trade circular 
of 1869, The following are selected^ as examples of the numerous* 
unfiivourable opinions contained in the Blue Book 

Vice-Consul W. ff. Wrench, * Dardanelles.-^^ British seamen 
appear to be deteriorating in seamanship as well as in discipline. 
Shipmasters to whom I have sj)oken on this subject, while all agree- 
ing as to the effect, differ in their opinions as to the cause. The 
reasons most frequently given for the falling oflf are; the discon- 
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]() MERCANTILE MARINE. 

the ordinary seaman, offering as it does a premium to apprentices to 
desert ; the introduction of foreign seamen ; the carelessness with which 
the rating of A.B. is given; the system, followed by masters to tivoid 
trouble, of always giving their crew on discharge A . tr. characters , 
and finally, masters not having by law sufficient powers fm keeping 

their crews in order.’ ^ ^ 

Consul the Honourable E. /. Monson^ SL Michaels. ‘The 
relation between the masters and the seamen is a subject which 
cannot be taken into too serious consideration by the le'gislature. 
Year by year our merchant ships are manned by an inferior clasb of 
saiiorsj whose insubordination and unruliness are yearly on the 
increase. The masters are really almost powerless to enforce 
discipline ; their hands are tied by law, and the seamen know it. It 
is but a few days since that the masters of all the British vessels in 
this port, some t’wenty in number, came to me in a body to complain 
of the mutinous conduct of their men, who, in defiance of orders, in 
disregard of iny warning and of that of the local authorities, insist 
upon coming on shore, where their presence is always liable to 
produce a riot.’ 

OonmlJ.G. C. L. Neimiham, Amsterdam.—^ lihe general ooxi- 
dition of British seamen that come under my notice is indifferent, 
foreign seamen being as a rule a more sober and respectable class of 
men. The crews of steamships give far less trouble than those of 
sailing vessels.’ 

Cmisnl R. W. Oumberbatch^ Smyrna. — ‘ I consider the general 
description of seamen on board sailing vessels has much deteriorated 
during the last ten years, in comparison with the men of twenty 
years ago. Numbers have never been to sea before sixteen or 
eighteen years of age, and are undersized men, quite unfit for serious 
navigation. The crews of steamers belonging to the opulent com- 
panies give little or no trouble, as they are all picked men, and are 
much better provided for than the seamen belonging to sailing 
vessels, which appear to be obliged to take what is refused by the 
steamers.’ 

• Consul F. J. Gridland^ Mobile, — ‘ The general condition of the 
seamen who come under the notice of this Consulate is a very bad 
one. In eight cases out of teif their health is very bad, they are 
generally affected with severe syphilis, they are badly clad, have 
little or no effects of any value, and no means of purchasing the 
same. Many cannot read or write, and they are generally discon- 
tented with their condition on board, and fmiher, they seldom tell 
the truth regarding any matter they ^complain of. British steam- 
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whips have only visited this port since the end of the late war, and 
the crews have never given any trouble to this office, and erase- 
ciucntly they are preferable to sailing ships in every respect.’ 

Consul Charles Lever, Trieste.— ‘ The viiWingness of masters to 
ship very inferior men of other nations is not merely from their 
greater habits of sobriety, but that the discipline is more easily 
maintained than amongst Englishmen, l^hth a Norwegian or 
Swedish crew I have repeatedly heard masters declare that an un- 
pleasant entry in the log was an event the very rarest, and I am 
fully convinced it is the laxity of discipline and the impossibility of 
enforcing any penalties on its infraction, that emboldens the British 
sailor to resist authority and defy his superior. 

‘ The crews of steamships give much less trouble than the crews 
of sailing vessels, who are generally speaking a superior class of men, 
for the most part married men, and careful for the interest of their 
families.’ 

Consul W. L. Booker, Sun Francisco, 1872.— ‘The seamen 
shipjped at this port are generally men of good physique, and make 
excellent sailors. During the nineteen years I have been at this 
Consulate, I have observed no falling off in their physical condition 
or capacity; they do not appear to me to have morally advanced to 
any pereepffible extent, and I have been surprised at their stationary 
condition as regards education. The seaman of the present day is, 
on the whole, less amenable to discipline than formerly.’ 

Consul J. A. Blackwell, Stettin, 1872. — ‘British seamen at this 
port as well as at Swinemunde are sadly too much addicted to drink, 
and as brandy, especially the common brandy distilled from potatoes, 
is cheap, and as there is no lack of pmblie-houses, or rather brandy 
and beer-shops, near the harbour, every facility is afforded them for 
indulging in their evil propensity. In this respect the Scotch are 
the worst, and quite the reverse of the Welsh, who are remarkable 
for their orderly conduct and sobriety. 

‘The crews of steamers give far less trouble than the crews of 
sailing vessels. The most troublesome are the crews of the small 
Scotch herring vessels.’ • 

Consul J. Chuynon, Riga, ^872. — ‘The contrast between the 
seamen belonging to the British merchant vessel, as seen at this 
port, and the seamen tfclonging to the Danish, Swedish, French, and • 
North German vessel of the same class, is most striking, and entirely 
to the disadvantage of the former. The utter absence of discipline 
on board the British mereh^,nt vessel will sufficiently account for this. 
When I say that from the beginning to the end of the season the 
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without exception, clamorous for the immediate imprisonment ot the 
offenders, which the Consul has no power to order, I shall have suffi- 
ciently explained what I mean by the words ^‘absence of discipline.” 

' I except from the above remarks the crews of steamships and 
those of the regular Scotch traders frequenting this port — these last 
generally from Arbroath and Aberdeen. No fault can be found with 
the conduct of either masters or seamen.’ 

Consul G. E. A. Kortright, Philadelphia^ 1872. — ^The general 
condition of the British sailor as regards liis morale is not favourable. 
He is often intemperate ; seldom provides himself with sufficient 
clothing for sea service ; neglects attacks of venereal and other 
diseases; spends his wages before he has earned them; and in the 
event of sickness, is helpless and falls on the protection of the 
Grovernment,’ 

Consul A, de Capel Croioe^ Copenhagen, IS72,—^ The general 
condition of the merchant seamen is in my opinion very unsatisfoc- 
tory. I have been twenty-one years in the Consular service, and in 
that time have seen no improvement in them. 

^ The wages paid in England are higher than those of most other 
countries, and the value the British seaman gives in return is as a 
rule less. 

^When of temperate habits and under a good master he is pro- 
bably the best sailor in the world, both as regards seamanship and 
labour capacity; but, unfortunately, temperance appears to have 
become the exception, insobriety the rule, and when under the 
influence of drink he is brutal and insubordinate, and acts totally 
regardless of consequences. 

^ One-half of the discharges that take place at our Consulates 
abroad are, I should say, in consequence of insubordination and 
violence (the result of drunkenness) and incapacity, but endorsed on 
the articles and registers as “ by mutual consent,” in order to avoid 
delays and disturbances. 

• ^ Another frequent cause of disability is sickness, the result of 
certain contagious diseases more pjre valent among our sailors than 
foreigners, owing to the absence of control in Grreat Britain over that 
special class of disease ; and I may also add fcom the miserable ac- 
commodation provided for them in many of our timber and coal 
ships. 

‘The crevE^s of steamships give decid^ly less\rouble than those 
ilinff ships.’ 


of sailing ships 



Consul McvjoT J(Mms St John Mwnro^ Monte Video, 1872. 

^ The standard of British seamen seems to deteriorate every year ; 
those that come to this port, with the exception of the wholly Scotch 
crews, are mostly picked up at Liverpool and Cardiff, and appear to 
be the refuse of the class, the Cardiff crews being especially bad, and 
the larger the ship the greater appears to be the insubordinate cha- 
racter of the crew.’ 

Copious unofficial testimony may be adduced of a tenor still less 
favourable to the British seaman. The following passages form part 
of an article published in the Journal of the National Lifeboat National 
Institution. The remarks of the editor are the more disappointing, joatnaL 
because they emanate from an institution which fulfils a noble 
mission of mercy to the mariner. In a paper on the Merchant 
Shipping Act of 1875, the seaman is spoken of as degraded by long 
periods of neglect, and by being systematically thought of, dealt 
with, and spoken of as a mere drinking and working animal, to be 
tossed on board in a helpless state, when the ship was ready for sea, 
for the purpose of hauling on certain ropes when he got sober, and 
to be tossed on shore again at the end of the voyage, to get drunk 
and remain so till wanted once more. ‘ The sailor now views with a 
wondering sort of listlessness the efforts made to raise his moral and 
social condition. But this cannot always be so. Sailors must take 
that place in the moral world which is occupied by the great mass 
of their brethren. Instead of being marked throughout the world 
as the most utterly debauched men in it, they must at least be no 
worse than their neighbours. And so urgent is the need, that we 
may safely assume that by the infusion of fresh blood from the 
training-ships hereafter to be established in every British port, by 
the abolition of the advance-note and crimping system yet to be 
made law, and stricter surveillance as to the sobriety and healthiness 
of the crews, before shipment and sailing, great strides will be made 
in the next few years.’ 

It is generally, and, as I believe, rightly supposed that the crews 
of steamers are of a superior class. This, however, cannot always be 
so. An English sea captain, in an article in Frasefs Magazine for* Fraser\ 
May 1874, declares that ‘^the ordinary crews of our magnificent 
ocean steamers are probably the vT^orst afloat. Most of tlxese men, 
who enter as able seame% are totally ignorant of the ordinary duties • 
of their profession, being unable to hand, reef, or steer. In bad 
weather, and in cases of great emergency, they entail an amount of 
anxiety on the captiAn and officers which cannot be estimated by 
those who are not conversaiil with the responsibility of a life. 
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A great number sliip with the intention of robbing the emigrants 
during their i)assage, and subsequently deserting on arriving at New 
York. Several of the great coinj^anies liavti their pri\’^ate police, 
who occasionally detect these men with goods secreted on Ihtn’r 
persons, but the difficulties and expense attending conviction are so 
great that the majority escape all punishment. A few months since 
a steerage passenger came to complain that, during the night, a 
sailor had run against him and torn his watch and guard from his 
})ocket. A rigid search was instituted, but no trace of the missing 
articles could be discovered. Frequently companies have to pay for 
])oxes broken open and contents rifled. No one dreams of trusting 
a party of seamen alone in a baggage room or hold, for such an 
o2)portimity for plundering would not be missed by them. Among 
this particular class desertion is a regular trade, and it is carried on 
with an impunity which is perfectly startling to those who are igno- 
rant of the system. Thus, a man will, with the aid of a crimp, 
desert from one ship and immediately enter another, which is pro- 
bably returning to his original port of entry. He does this with the 
full assurance that no one will molest him on arrival in England. 
A combination amongst the various companies would seriously lessen 
this evil, but, unfortunately, there is not much unison on any sub- 
ject which affects the common interest of all.^ 

The inferiority of the seamen of the present day, and the 
diminution in the number of trained seamen, are attributed by some 
to the development of steam navigation, by others to the abolition 
of compulsory apprenticeship in the merchant service. 

From Captain Murray, an able commander in the Peninsular and 
Oriental service, I have the following discouraging report ; ^ The 
quality of the merchant seaman has deteriorated very much, and the 
number of skilled seamen has decreased. More than half of tlie 
men now called seamen are of such a quality as was unknown, 
formerly. Some excellent seamen are still to be found ; but they 
are so few that the finest services only can get them. The Super- 
intendent of Mercantile Marine at Glasgow says that he cannot find 
•good men for a few ships of the Peninsular and Oriental Company 
suddenly requiring crews at that port. Ten per cent, of the able 
seamen annually shipped in tlie port of London are foreigners. 
They are employed because English seam^ are not to be obtained, 

^ Omitting from our consideration the men belonging to the 
Royal Navy and the Royal Naval Reserve, our seamen are inferior to 
the Swedes, Norwegians, and Germans. In Sweden the system of 
apprenticeship is extensively adopted. On the coast of China 
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Swedish ships are frequently seen manned in a very large quoporiion 
by lads, Avho have gone out for a three years’ trading voyage, and 
return home well-trained young seamen. 

‘ Not long ago I met a brig on the coast of China, with only one 
full-grown man before the mast. 

‘By this system of manning their ships, the expenditure is 
reduced to a minimum, and the Swedes cut out the English shijqping 
in every •direction. 

‘ The deficiency of seamen in England is not caused by insuffi- 
cient pay. Wages at the qmesent time are very high. Seamen in 
steamers trading to the Mediterranean are earning U. os. to Zl. 10s. 
a month, and are found in addition. Their quovisions cost about 10s. 
a week. The only remedy for the present state of things is the 
revival, in some shape or other, of the practice of taking apquentices, 
which has unhappily been too generally abandoned.’ 

It has elsewhere been shown that the higher wages offered in Tho lower 
steamers atti'act all the best seamen ; and from this cause the eaiSes of 
owners of sailing shiqis bound on long voyages find it difficult to ority of th< 
procure good seamen. They esteem themselves fortunate if they 
can complete their crews with seamen from the North of Europe, siups. 
without shipping Spaniards or Greeks, who, both in character and 
skill, are much inferior to our Scandinavian brethren. The recent 
horrible outrages perpetrated by Greeks and Turks on board British 
ships will probably deter both commanders from exposing their lives, 
and shipowners their property, to destruction at the hands of such 
vile miscreants. 

Captain Dawson and Captain Murray, in common with many Increased 
others who have discussed this subject, attribute the diminution in steam has 
the numbers of trained seamen in the merchant service mainly to 
the abolition of compulsory apprenticeship. It must however be 
quite obvious, that the introduction of steam, in substitution for sails, 
has in part conduced to the present state of things. 

The opening of the Suez Canal, and the recent imin’ovements in 
steam machinery, which, by reducing the consumi:)tion of fuel, have 
made steam power so much more economical than before, have given 
a new” impulse to the construction of steamers. 

In Ms able report on the cruise of the Eeserve Fleet Admiral 
Cooper Key, while gifing the Eeserve a high meed of praise for # 
their general qualifications, criticises them as slow in their move- 
ments both on deck and aloft. This inferiority he attributes to two 
eauses— First, the* ships pf the xqercantiie marine are so short- t;. 
handed, that it is impossiHe that uauimal Evolutions can be executed 
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ships ‘Donegal’ and ‘ Belieisle’ wexit out to the Mediterranean with 
not more than twenty men in each shij> who could take the wheel. 
After Trafalgar the ‘ Conqueror ’ had just eight men on board who 
could knot a shroud. Had the seamanship of the crews of the 
French and Spanish ships been as remarkable as the personal courage 
which they displayed, it would have been difficult, even -for the 
admirable commanders which the English Navy then possessed, to 
have achieved such distinguished success. 

In the great wnr, impressment having been in force for eighteen 
years, the system became so odious to the seamen that they were 
arrayed in unnatural hostility to their native country. Admiral 
Denman, in his evidence before the Manning Commission, referred 
to passages in James’s wherein it is I'ecorded that, 

when the United States frigate ‘ Macedonian ’ was captured, every 
seaman on board the American ship had served from five to twelve 
years in a British man-of-war. One of the guns on board the 
‘Macedonian’ was called the ‘ Yictor^q’ because its crew had served 
under Lord Nelson in that ship. Another gun was called the 
‘Nelson,’ because the gun’s crew' had belonged to bis barge. These 
men may have been animated by personal loyalty to the famous sea 
officers, who had so often led them on to victory ; but the sentiment 
of patriotism must have been feeble indeed in a fleet which furnished 
such numerous erew^s to the enemies of England. It was stated by 
Admiral Patton, that many of the seamen paid ofl' in 1802 actually 
embaihed for foreign countries without setting foot on their native 
shore ; and Admiral Griffiths, who quotes this passage from a paper 
by Admiral Patton, adds that Sir Thomas Trowbridge, then a Lord 
of the Admiralty, had assured him that our seamen went direct 
from Portsmouth to join the French fleet to fit out their ships at 
Brest. 

The reckless and undisciplined men of our time are the succes- 
sors of men as reckless as themselves. ‘ An experience,’ wrote Cap- i 
tain Pierce, ‘ of upwards of half a century with these men leads me ^ 
to believe that the habit of wasting their substance remains unal- 
tei^ed. They are not now’’ guilty of the same extravagant follies as*^ 
formerly ; but they are still plundered, robbed and ruined, and as 
little cfireful of the morrow, or of what is to become of them in old 
age, as formerly. 

The same disparaging opinions which wrere so freely pronounced 
by witnesses before the Commission in 1873 and 1874, have been 
reiterated with not less confid^snce, on the occasion of every preceding 
official inquiry into, the state of our seame^n* : ‘ I have no hesitation,’ 
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wrote Consul Giffard from Vera Cruz, in 1847, Mn giving my testi- 
mony to the falling-off in the character of the British seaman. He 
is generally overworked, hardly used, and therefore discouraged, 
unhappy, and ready to fly to other countries for employment. 

In 1851 Sir Thomas Hastings, in a letter to Earl Minto on our 
naval organisation, said: ^ The demand for seamen, during the 
operations in Syria, proved cle^arly that when the country was 
flourishing, from 4,000 to 5,000 seamen were the utmost ^that could 
be obtained by voluntary enlistment, and they will generally be, as 
they then were, of an inferior description/ 

In 1852 Sir William Hall informed Sir William Parker’s Com- 
mittee that when they could obtain their services, masters of merchant 
ships gladly gave the preference to Dutch, Danish, Swedish, and 
Norwegian seamen, owing to their sober habits. The foreigners were 
more easily managed, and contented with less wages. 

That there was at that time a great scarcity of men was, he 
affirmed, a fact well known and acknowledged. Thousands of 
men had recently left the country, with the intention of never 
returning. At Aberdeen, ships, bound for Australia, had entered 
most of their crew at the nominal wages of Ls. a month, with the 
agreement that the men should be allowed to leave the ship two 
days after their arrival at the port of destination. It was most 
difficult to obtain men for the voyage homewards at U, a month. 
In many cases a bonus of oL had been given to those willing to 
complete the voyage. 

Mr. William Phillipps, the chairman of the London Shipowners’ 
Association, in giving evidence before the same Committee, said : 

^ The permission to man our ships with foreign seamen would be 
productive of great good, by establishing a wholesale competition 
with our owm at present demoralised race.’ 

Again, in 1858, Rear-Admiral George Elliot told the Manning 
Commission that the character of merchant seamen had very much 
deteriorated. His experience wdth regard to merchant seamen had 
been enlarged from having been eighteen months captain of the port 
of Gibraltar, a magistrate on shore and on the water, and shipping 
master. He considered that a man-of-war’s man was as superior to 
a merchant sailor now, in point of seamanship, as they used to con- 
sider, whether rightly or wrongly, a merclfent sailor w^as to aman-of- 
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mercliant service. They all spoke in unfavourable terms of the 
quality of the seamen. 

Mr. Gllmour was asked (11 34) Do you think that the sailors 
have deteriorated from what they were ten years ago? — Vejy much 
so. (113.5) 111 what respect? — They have become deteriorated, 

and more especially, I think, since the register ticket was done 
away with, from their continual desertion and the changing of their 
names ; wlien they desert they change their names, and I think that 
when any man takes a flilse name there is very little hoiie of him ; 
after that he can do almost anything ; and the employment on 
board steamers has also tended to deteriorate the British seaman.’ 

Captain B. Sproide teas also asked (3006) : — ‘ Then it is your 
<jpinion, from experience, that discipline is better maintained on 
board foreign ships than on board English ships ? — I think .so my- 
self, because I am sorry to .say that our seamen have deteriorated to 
such a degree that almost any foreign sailors are better men than ours ; 
they have fallen off dreadfully since the doing away with the appren- 
tice law ; we liave no sailors now to speak of in the merchant service.’ 

And tJds is Mr. McKay's evidence. (5166, Mr. Lindsay) ‘ You 
have given your opinion of the great improvement which has taken 
place in the officers ; how is it as regards the seamen ? — I regret to 
say that they have deteriorated very much.’ 

In reviewing the evidence taken by successive commissions and 
committees, it is a noteworthy fact that the tone of opinion varies 
uniformly with the locality. In the north-eastern i>orts the seamen 
appear to be for the most part married men and of more settled 
habits than the seamen shipped in the ports where the trade is 
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is, upon the whole, better or worse than it was within your own re- 
collection ? — I should say decidedly better. 

^ More moral and more prudent? — More moral and more prudent, 
and less punishment on board ship. 

‘ And less drunkenness ? — And less drunkenness. 

^ Are they also a healthier and stouter class of men? — I should 
say that they are. 

^ Have you abler ships’ crews than you had ? — Certainly.’ 

So, too, among the recruiting officers examined by Sir William 
Parker’s Committee in 1852 , many were found to express themselves 
well satisfied with the men recently entered for the Navy. 

^ Do you think a better description of men now enter than before ? 
— I consider the new race of seamen now springing up more intelli- 
gent than they were formerly.’ 

Captain Bevis, the Eecruiting Officer at Livei-piool, was equally 
well satisfied with the men obtained. To the question, ^ Do you 
think a better description of men now enter than before ? ’ he replied, 
^ ]Men of all descriptions offer themselves, and amongst them there 
is a better description of men than before.’ 

Mr. Green, when examined by the Manning Committee in 1852 , 
expressed the same favourable opinion which he had given, five years 
before, to Lord Ellenborough’s Commission. He said, ‘ I have only 
experienced a difficulty in getting one ship manned out of twenty- 
eight during the last twelvemonth, and that was at a time when 
seamen were unusually scarce.’ Being asked, ^Do you obtain as 
good a description of able-bodied seamen as formerly ? ’ he replied, 
^ I obtain as good a desciuption of able-bodied seamen as formerly. 
The character of the British seaman has improved of late ; he is more 
steady and prudent, and better educated, and he still retains his 
ability as a seaman.’ 

The general result of the evidence taken by Sir William Parker’s 
Committee was such, that in their final Ee2)ort they say : ^ We are 
happy to be able to bear testimony, from our own knowledge as well 
as from the evidence which we have received, to the improved moral 
tsharacter of our seamen, whether in the Eoyal or merchant navy, 
more especially as to their sobriety, much of which is undoubtedly 
to be attributed to the recent diiriinution in the quantity of spirits 
issued in the Royal Navy, and to the incr«Lsed number of temper- 
ance ships in the merchant service. At the same time, we believe 
the British seaman to be as hardy, skilful, and daring as ever, and 
that in proportion to the increase in their value* and efficiency, is the 
moral Obligation to hold out every encouragement to them.’ 
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Seven years later, %ve find that many witnesses before the Planning 
Commission reported favourably of the seamen. Mr. Towson, of 
Liverpool, spoke of the condition of merchant seamen at that port, 
as in all respects satisfactory and improving gi-eatly. In comparison 
with the American navy the improvement had been immense in the 
last eight years. 

It Las already been j)ointed out that the opinions of witnesses Tkechnr- 
vary, according to the localities from which they come. Mr. Mac- selmerf 
kenzie, a witness before the Manning Commission, was of opinion 
that ‘ the character of the men had improved very much of late years, 
judging from their demeanour in the shipping office, and the advan- 
tage they took of the money-order system. At the Hartiepools there 
was a further evidence of this improvement in the extent to wliich 
they have become members of the benefit clubs.’ 

Mr. Hudson, another witness from the north-eastern ports, con- 
firmed the opinion of Mr. Mackenzie. He said: — ^The noith port 
sailors are of a different class altogether from what you find either in 
London or in Liverpool. We always had an improved class in the 
northern ports ; their pay has always been better/ 

For evidence as to the condition of seamen generally, at the Optain 
period under review, I may once more refer to the opinion of Ca]:)tain ixsT' 
Pierce, the superintendent of the London Sailors’ Home. In a paper, 
published in the Appendix to the Eeport of the Manning Commission, 
he said that ^ 96,710 seamen had been boarders at the Sailors’ Home 
during the last twenty-three years,’ and he thus expresses his opinion 
of the seamen:— ^ My experience at the Sailors’ Home, where, on 
some occasions, 350 of these men have been living at one time, in- 
duces the belief that a large proportion of them are orderly, well- 
conducted seamen, who, after performing long and arduous voyages, 
receive their wages, proceed home, spending their money among 
their relatives and friends, and then return to London, Liveri^ool, 
and other large ports, to enter on other foreign voyages.’ 

From the Manning Commission, let us turn to the evidence Mr. Lina- 
taken by Mr, Lindsay’s Committee. Some of the witnesses who had 
given evidence on previous inquiries were consulted once more, and* 
the following are some of the more important opinions obtained. ■ 

Mr, C, Wigram said: — ^I never tried the sailors of any other Mr. c. 
country, except Lascars, £Jiid I certainly get more out of a British 
sailor than out of a Lascar,’ 

Mr. Wigram’s opinion of the superiority of the British seaman to 

the Lascar was confirmed by,the evidence of Mr. Eustace Smith. 

, , , . . . , . ^ . , . ' ^ . . - . 9 Smith. 
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general opinion is in favour of I^/ascars in warm wecither^ butj when 
they get into the Channel in cold weather, they are very helple^ss. 

I conclude the reference to the evidence taken by Mr, Lindsay’s 
Committee with the following quotation from Sir Bartholomew Six- 
livan: — ‘^Asto the condition of our merchant seamen, I heard an 
ojhnion expressed that they had deteriorated : now my own opinion 
is that that is not the ease farther than that accidentally it might be 
the case, through the falling off of apprentices of late years* Betw^een 
the old compulsory appi^enticeship system and the present system 
of the voluntary principle, so large a number of apprentices were not 
for some years entered, and, therefore, the seamen entered during 
those years have not been so good a class as those thoroughly trained 
up as apprentices ; but that wall rectify itself.’ 

The next link in the chain of evidence is furnished by the Con- 
sular Eeports, from which w^e have already freely quoted, published 
in the Parliamentary Paper of 1872. Speaking in general terms of 
the effect of the evidence collected through the Board of Trade 
circulars, Mr. Thomas Gray, of the Board of Trade, in his evidence 
before the Duke of Somerset’s Commission, said ; — ^ I could i)i'oduce 
Consuls’ letters, wrhich we received in 1847, showing the then state 
of the British mercantile marine. You would be surprised, and the 
country at large would be surprised, to compare the opinions ex- 
pressed in 1847 with the opinions received from Consuls in 1870, as 
to the character of the British mercantile marine. The improve- 
ment is something that nobody could credit, unless he has an oppor- 
tunity of referring to papers that are within the knowledge of our 
department.’ 

That the statement of Mr. Gray was a faithful summary of the 
opinion of a large number of the Consuls, will be clearly seen from 
a perusal of the following extracts from the Cons#ar Eeports. 

Consul If. T\ Smithy of Savannah, — ^ The most part are well 
clothed, seem well fed and taken care of ; most of the seamen can 
sign their names, and appear intelligent.’ 

Consul W, A. WhitSy of Dantzic, — ‘ The large majority of them, 
and specially the men belonging to the Naval Eeserve, I believe to 
be a highly respectable class.’ ^ 

Consul Charles RennWy of Archangel, — ^ The general condition 
of British seamen who come under my notice is good, particularly 
that of Eoyal Naval Volunteers.’ 

Consul H, 8 , Ongleyy of Parras.— 'The British seamen that 
come to this plac^ are, on the whole, well behaved.’ 

Consul Thomas Mitchelly of St PetershuTg,---‘ The general con- 
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dition of seamen who come under my notice is good, and there is no 
crimping here.’ 

Ccm&ul Denis Donohoe, of Nnv Orleans.— The British seamen 
me ns good ns those of any other nation.^ 



Crews of 
&teamer«t 


The unfavourable observations of the Consuls apply for the most 
part to the crews of sailing ships. It has been pointed out else- 
where that the terms and conditions of service in sailing ships are 
less liberal than in the st^m trade. 

In steam-ships the crews give no ground for complaint. The 
report from the British Consul at Portland may be quoted as 
representing the general view. ‘There are,’ it is observed, ‘many 
important reasons why men on bc«rd steam-ships give less trouble 
than others. The voyages occupy a shorter time, the wages are 
more frequently settled, the work on board is not so severe, the men 
do not get tired and sick of each other, which generally occurs on 
board sailing vessels on long voyages or under long agreements. 
The masters frequently become morose and ill-te&pered froqi being 


Consul M. Yeats Broivn, of Genoa.— ^ The seamen on board 
steamers and large vessels are generally steady, well-conducted men, 
as are also those belonging to the fish trade vessels, which are 
generally manned by crews belonging to one village, and therefore 
knowing one another and taking a certain amount of interest in one 
another and in the vessel, while those on board the colliers are of an 
inferior class, morally and physically. There is, however, I should 
say, on the whole, a decided improvement in the condition, educa- 
tion, and conduct of British seamen within the last ten or twelve 
years. . 

‘ Independently of the fact that steamers stay far less time in the 
harbour than sailing vessels, the men are of a better class, as the 
masters have the pick of men at home, and constantly keep the same 
men voyage after voyage. 

‘ It would tend very much to the improvement of seamen, if 
shipowners generally could arrange to give continuous employment 
to well-conducted seamen.’ 

Co^isul J. Hannay, of Barcelona . — ‘The conduct of British 
seamen at this port is, on the whole, good, and they give little 
trouble to the Consulate. Acts of violence are rare.’ 

Acting-Consul A. A. Amieshy, of NagasahL — ‘The general 
appearance of British seamen who come under my notice is that of 
healthy and w'ell-fed men.’ 
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more or less isolated, and often give way to drinking, which soon 
subverts all discipline on board.’ 

The opinions of the whole Consular, body may be summarised 
thus. Opinions unfavourable to the British seaman were given by 
the Consuls at Antwerp, Christiania, Naples, Smyrna, Eiga, Mobile, 
Marseilles, Memel, Amsterdam, Alexanchia, Dantzic, Oporto, Para, 
the Dardanelles, Portland, Callao, Pernambuco, and Montevideo. 
Favourable opinions were given by the Consuls at Barcelona, Grenoa, 
Lisbon, New Orleans, Savannah, Odessa, San F] 
burg, Patras. 
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Stockholm, Archangel, and the ports in Japan. 

Next in order of time we shall refer to the report on the Supply 
of British Seamen, by Mr. Gray and Mr. Hamilton, of the Board of 
Trade, which was presented to Parliament in 1872. The language 
of the Marine Department of the Board of Trade has been gene- 
rally favourable to the seamen, although, as the following extracts 
prove, it must be admitted that it has not always been consistent. 

In this report, Messrs Gray and Plamilton use the following 
language Our practical conclusions, therefore, are, that for the 
purposes of our mercantile marine no case i.s made out for the inter- 
ference of Government, to increase the number, or improve the 
quality, of seamen serving on board British merchant ships ; and 
that nothing need be done for undertaking the special education of 
persons going to sea, as merchant seamen, with a view to making 
them fit for the Royal Naval Reserve, until it has been first shown 
that there are not among our merchant seamen and fishermen at 
the present time an adequate number suflieiently good for the 
purpose.’ 

After an interval, however, of only ±wo years, Mr. Gray, at a 
meeting of shipowners at Liverpool, spoke in much less glowing 
terms of the qualities of our merchant seamen. ‘ There is,’ he said, 

‘ undoubtedly in the mercantile marine an immense waste through 
the uEseaworthiness of seamen. Men were shipped, who were 
utterly unfit to go to sea from their physical condition.’ 
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highly of the seamen. Among these witnesses we may refer especi- "TTi 
a lj tolIr.Bu™.>vl.o have 3,000 ahleLJea 21 “ 

afloat. Our sailors are as good to-day as they have ever been.’ 

Another most experienced and impartial witness, Captain FumelL Captain 
for twenty-one years the superintendent of a shipping office in 

London, said that he did not believe that our seamen had deteri- 
orated.. In 1873, there were shipped at his office 17,000 seamen 
1,800 mates, and 1,100 apprentices. An officer who has retired fronr 
the sea to take charge of such a vast amount of business, must have 
the best opportunities of forming an opinion, and appointed as he is 
to do equal justice between the seamen and their employers, his 
judgment may be accepted with the more implicit confidence’, as 
likely to be unprejudiced. Captain Furnell said that ‘ when in com- 
mand himself he had had the greatest difficulties to get his men on 
board. He had gone down to Gravesend with few men sober on 
board,’ With respect to Swedes and Norwegians, Captain Furnell 
was of opinion that they were first-class men as long as they did not 
form the majority of the crew of a British shqi, in which case they 
were likely to be most troublesome, finding fault with, and growling 
at everything. It is satisfactory to learn from such a source, that 
the seamen, though few in number, in comparison with the increase 
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who engaged the greater part of the crew. If ten or twenty men 
were wanted, perhaps double that number were brought on board, 
out of which the chief mate selected a sufficient company, the agent 
receiving a note for two months’ wages, a portion of which he had 
generally advanced previously to the seaman, either in cash or in 
slops, and also os., his procuration fee.’ It may be gathered from 
this description, that the condition of the seaman was certainly not 
altered for the worse by the legislation of 1854. 

A summary of the evidence taken by the Duke of Somerset’s 
Commission is contained in an article on ‘ Merchant Shipping ’ in 
the QuaHerly Review for January 1876: — 

‘ Special temptations to drunkenness, debauchery, desertion, and 
insubordination have always existed, and have at all times been the 
despair of the philanthropist and the legislator. And when state- 
ments are freely made concerning the recent deterioration of seamen, 
it is scarcely possible to adopt any standard by which to judge 
whether these evils are greater or less now than they formerly were. 
The evidence before the Eoyal Commission on Unseaworthy Ships 
consists chiefly of individual opinion, which is in itself of little value, 
nor is it at all in the same direction. The opinions of the Consuls 
in reply to Mr. Lefewe’s circular of 1869, like those of the witnesses 
before the Eoyal Commission, differ, but the larger numbers are 
decidedly unfavourable. Out of about thirty-five, who give a positive 
opinion, two-thirds at least think the condition of the seamen bad, 
if not worse, than it formerly was; and drunkenness, desertion, 
quarrelling, and insubordination figure largely in their reports. One 
bright feature, however, there is. In all these reports, except two 
or three, a very favourable account is given of the crews of steamers. 
These appear on the whole to be steady, well-conducted men, who 
seldom desert, and give very little trouble. And this becomes an 
extremely important featm’e in the case, when it is considered how 
large a proportion they form of the whole seiwice. In 1874 the 
number of men, employed in British merchant ships in the trade of 
the United Kingdom, exclusive of masters, was 203,606, and out of 
these the number employed in steamers was 74,843, a number 
forming a third of the whole, and constantly increasing in proportion. 

‘ Some other facts are clear. ’It is certain that the number of 
men employed in proportion to the tonnage# is less now than it was 
formerly, and that it is becoming still less. The proportion of men 
to each 100 tons was in 1852 for sailing ships, 4-55 ; and for 
steamers 8-04. In 1874 the proportion was for sailing ships 3T9; 
and for Steamers 4' 10. * 
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‘ it IS also clear that the supply of young sailors in the form of 
apprentices is rather falling off than increasing. The number of 
new apprenticeships enrolled in 1850 was 5,055 ; in 1860, 5,616 ; in 
1870,4,241; and in 1874,4,445. 

‘ Under the circumstances it is difficult to say whether the con- 
dition of seamen is better or worse, on the whole, than it 
1850. It was not satisfactory then, and it is 
The growth of steam has 
tinetly than was formerly the 
employment, as in others, a 
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not satisfactory now. 
sepaiuted seamen into classes more dis- 
ease. And there is probably in this 
less abundant supply of efficient men in 
proportion to the demands of the trade now than there was then. 

‘The evils which beset the seaman are notorious — want of 
education, want of homes, crimping, drunkenness, debauchery, 
disease, and insubordination. The measures which have been sug- 
gested are — improved training, a pension fund, prohibition of 
advance of wages, prompt and early payment of wages, further pro- 
tection against crimps on landing, the extension to merchant seamen 
of that protection against eonhigious disease which has proved so 
valuable to sailors and soldiers in the public service, and further 
provisions for maintenance of discipline in foreign ports— an object 
of great importance, and one which can only be attained by means 
of consular conventions with other countries.’ 

Shiirowners generally may be disposed to regard the organisation 
of unions or protective societies as tending to promote insubordina- 
tion, rather than as an indication of an improvement amongst 
■seamen ; and it may be that the strength derived from united action 
may sometimes be employed in the furtherance of objects which 
are equally disadvantageous to the seaman and to his employer. If, 
however, we may rely on the written and spoken declarations of the 
responsible officers of these unions, we cannot but admire the prin- 
ciples by which they profess themselves to be guided. The following 
observations occur in a letter from the President of the London 
Seamen’s Mutual Protection Society to the author, dated June 7, 
1875 : — ‘Me are the very antipodes of trade unions, although forced 
to be enrolled under that Act. Strikes axe our abhorrence, and the 
first principle laid down is to make good men, and that the owners’ 
property is the first care of a member of this society to see to ; and 
in case of disaster at sea, the lives and safety of women and children, 
and also male passengers, are to be seen to before the member’s 
own.’ 

I may conclude by briefly stating the result of my own experi- 
ence. The voyages in which I have been concerned, not being eon- 
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At Quebec, my vessel was moored to the booms for ten days, and 
although there were constant facilities for access to the shofe, and to 
those parts of the to™ which offer the greatest temptations to sea- 
men, I had no cause whatever of complaint dm-ing the whole of my 
stay at the port. The same remarks would ajjply to the discipline 
of the crew during a long visit to New York. 

The conduct of the British seaman in tempestuous weather at 
sea has rarely furnished cause of complaint to shipmasters and ship- 
owners. The seamanlike qualities and courage of our nation are 
generally displayed whenever an emergency arises. Speaking from 
my own experience of many gales at sea, I have ever found the 
British seaman ready to do his duty. 

It will be evident from what has been already said, that the 
widest possible differences of opinion exist with reference to the 
efficiency of the British seaman at the present time. A comparison 
of the character and skill of the seamen of the present day with the 
same class, as it is conceived to have been forty years ago, always 
gives rise to divergent opinion among shipowners and ship captains. 
As a general rule, it will be found that the complaints proceed from 
ship captains advanced in years, and from the owners of sailing ships.. 
Old captains and shipowners, in common with all aged persons 
in other walks of Hfe, are prone to extol the men and the things 
of the past, and to disparage unduly their later contemporaries. 
At the time of the earlier Parliamentary inquiries, unfavourable 
opinions with reference to seamen w'ere as strongly expressed 
as they are to-day. Thus, Sir William Hall assured the Manning 
^mmittee of 1852, that the conduct of British seamen was so 
bad, that in many instances merchants gave the preference to 
freighting foreign ships. And again, in 1 860, Mr. Beasley, of Liver- 
pool, whose interest in the manning question has never flagged 
^e the same complaints to Mr. Lindsay’s Commission on Merchant 
bhipping, which have of late been so repeatedly renewed. He 
enlarged on the difficulty of obtaining efficient crews, and on the 
desirabihty of estabUshing training-ships under the auspices of the 
Government. Then, a? now, the disparaging statements on the one 
side wer« refuted by the more favourable opinions of otborwiiTiocc^o 
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It would be unsafe to yield a too ready deference to the opinions of 
shipowners, engaged in an ever-recurring struggle to keep down ex- 
penditure. Their tendency necessarily is to exaggerate the difficul- 
ties of the hour, and forget all that they have had to contend with 
in years gone by. Opinions formed under such conditions cannot be 
perfectly impartial. 

In my judgment, a more reasonable conclusion, on the much 
debated qjaestion of the deterioration of the British seaman, is con- 
veyed in the able observat ons of Sir Philip Francis, our Consul- 
Greneral at Constantinople, in reply to the circular of 1872 : — 

^ The general condition of British seamen must be one of com- 
parison and doubt. Whilst many people are inclined to magnify 
the merits of the days gone by and the men of former generations, 
others see progress with a sanguine eye, and unduly despise old 
times and fashions. The general habit here, however, is to declare 
that the British seaman has degenerated. My personal experience 
runs over a period of ten years only, and my opinion is, I fear, of 
small value, yet I think it is true that the character of the British 
seaman, whether better or worse than formerly, is open to improve- 
ment. 

^ There is, from the nature of the business, a disposition for 
vagabonds to volunteer into the trade, not that they like the sea, 
but they wish to escape from the land. The sea affords a reckless or 
unlucky man, w'hether much or little acquainted with the duties of 
a ship, an opportunity to get board and lodging, and obtain a small 
advance for necessities. 

^ Masters are also glad to hire men at small wages, and so fre- 
quently an indifferent crew is got together, which are neither fit for 
nor satisfied with its work. 

In the same forecastle, esj.j may meet, amongst a crew of eight 
or nine, an escaped pickpocket, a fugitive poacher, and reduced field 
preacher. But this has always been so, more or less, and a handy 
man may soon pick up enough knowledge of his work to get along, 
if he has heart in it ; but few of the class I am referring to desire 
anything else than to escape other evils to which they were exposed 
at home. The class of ships which come to this port, ships which 
have brought coal from Cardiff and Newcastle, and which return with 
corn, is not a very high^ne, and we probably see here not the best 
class of sailors. Again, there is an admixture of foreigners not 
always of the best class. But notwithstanding all the unfavourable 
remarks which are made on the British sailof of the present ^ day — 
his addiction to drink, discontent, and venereal disease, there are 
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excellent qualities among tlie class ; and witli the better provisions 
now made for their comfort on board, and at sailors’ homes on shore, 

I see no reason why they should deteriorate.’ 

Another independent view is contained in the recent publications 
of W. S. Linclsay. He shares the opinions of Sir Philip Francis. 

« It is not the case, as it has been alleged, that either our ships, or 
the officers by which they are navigated, have deteriorated. On the 
contrarv, they have, within the last quarter of a centuiy, \astl 3 ' 
impro\'ed in almost erery resjiect. It may be tliat our seamen do 
not '‘liand, reef, and steer,” with the same alacrity as they did in 
the days of our foreffithers, vsimply because such duties are less 
required now than they were then ; but our masters and mates are 
iniinitely superior to what they were a short time since, and in 0111 
regular lines of steamers and packet-ships there are to he found a 
class of seamen iimch more sober and steady than could be found 
in any merchant service twenty-five years ago. Men now exist, 

who are quite as competent for the duties required of them as any 

seamen of the days of Duncan or ISelson, and far more to be depended 
on for the performance of their duties on board of merchant ships, 
than was the case in my own boyhood, although there are still far 
too many ■who are inefficient, drunken, and worthless. 

On the whole, it would appear that the alleged deterioration of 
the .British seaman is not conclusively established. If too many 
sailors go on board their ships under the influence of liquor, they 
did the same in years gone by ; and, on the other hand, in more 
recent times very many sailors have become total abstainers. Even 
if it be true that the general standard of excellence is lower, it is not 
likely that the remedy will be found in more active intervention on 
the part of the Crovernment. In point of fact, those shipowners who 
entertain the least favoura]’)]e view of the present race of seamen 
refer the comraeticement of the process of deterioration to the 
Merchant Shipping legislation of 1854. The effect of that Act, it 
has been urged, has been to destroy, in a large measure, the confi- 
dence which formerly existed, and which it is so desirable to foster 
^nd strengthen, between the sailor, the captain, and the shipowner. 
^ I remember,’ said Mr. Lamport, in his evidence before the Duke of 
Somerset, the late Mr. Graves stating that he could not account 
for the deterioration of sailors during the last sixteen years. I 
called attention to the fact that Mr, Graves had spotted the very 
time when the Merchant Shipping Act of 1854 came into operation. 
I do believe the effect *of legislation, which began with that Act, has 
been very much to injure- the moral character of seamen. It has 
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destroyed the coiiMeiice between the sailo^^^ officers, liis caiituiiu 
and his owner.’ The i^ipid growth of which has been 

described as so oppressed and harassed, suggests an obvious explaTi-> 
ation of the difficulty of procuring seamen in those branches of the 
trade where the wages are fixed on the lowest scale, and the work is 
exceptionally, arduous. 

Althongh the amount of bnsiness conducted in sailing vessels 
still causes a great demand for seamen, the building of vessels of this 
class is not maintained with such increasing activity as the huiiding 
of steamers, and there is reason to believe that from all the short 
voyage trades the sailing vessel will ultimately disappear. 

The effect of the introduction of steamers into our coasting 
trade, which was formerly our principal nursery of seamen, was 
predicted by many of the witnesses before the Committee on 
Merchant Shipping in 1860. Mr. George Marshall told the Com- 
mittee that the sailing vessels would be driven c»ut of the coast trade 
by steamers, and lie gave a remarkable illustration of the diminished 
employment for seamen and apprentices, which must necessarily 
ensue. ^ A friend of mine had eighteen sailing vessels, colliers, 
employed in the coal trade between the northern ports and London, 
and those eighteen ships were navigated by 180 men, upon an 
average of ten each ; and I should say that in every one of those 
eighteen ships there would be four or five boy apiireutices, who, after 
serving three or four years afloat, would become able seamen. My 
friend has sold the whole of those ships, and substituted for them 
two screw colliers. The two screw colliers bring the same quantity 
of coals to London in twelve months as the eighteen sailing ships 
did ; and those two screw colliers are navigated, I should say, with 
seven men in each and no apprentices, and those seven men are 
some of them very indifferent sailors, for they do not require in 
steamers first-rate men; they only require a few to steer. Nowit 
must be apparent what will be the state of our nursery fur seamen 
when steamers have been generally substituted for sailing ships. 
Her<e we see fourteen men doing the work of 180, and not an 
apprentice is employed.’ 

It must, indeed, be admitted that the tendency of modern 
changes in naval architecture, in its application to merchant ships, 
has been to check the increase in the employment of seamen, which, 
but for recent inventions, would of necessity have occurred. 

Thei-e seems to be a growing inclination on the part of owners to 
employ vessels of larger tonnage than formefly ; but an increase in 
the size of vessels does not imply a proportionate increase in the 
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number of bauds required on board. From the subjoined figures it 
will be seen tbat, although there has been an increase of nearly 
0OO5OOO tons in the amount of British shipping engaged in the 
home and foreign trades during the last five years, the total number 
of vessels so employed has decreased by 1 , 128 , while the number of 
men and boys employed has remained almost stationary : — 


- ■ Vessels . . . ' 

Tons ^ . 

Men and. boys employed 

■ 1876 

20,091. 

■ 6,236,124 . ■ 

105,585 

isro i 

20,029 

6,249,833 

193,548,: 

1880 

19,972 

6,344,677 

; 192,972 

1881 ! 

19,311 

6,490,963 

192,903 

1882 i 

18,906 

! 6,716,030 

195,937 


The diffusion of education has made it practicable for a much 
greater number of seamen to obtain a sufficient knowledge of navi- 
gation to pass the examinations instituted by the Board of Trade. 
Many of the most valuable men before the mast obtain certificates, 
and their promotion to the quarter-deck of necessity tends to 
diminish the number of able seaiiien ; and thus, while there is an 
insufficient supply of good working hands, the number of certificated 
officers is in excess of the demancL In former times, when educa- 
tion was less widely diffused, fewer candidates from the forecastle 
would have aspired to advancement to a higher grade. 

The alarm which has been raised at the prospect of a failing off 
in the supply of seamen has probably been exaggerated. True it is 
that the numbers ai^prenticed and enrolled show a marked tendency 
to reduction since the system of compulsory apprenticeship was 
abolished. There are, however, a large number of boys afloat, who, 
although not regularly apprenticed to shipowners, are coming for- 
ward as the future seamen of the mercantile marine. Their training 
may not be so systematic as it ought to he, but, where they are 
fortunate enough to be under the care of a captain, anxious for their 
welfare, and they are associated with seamen, who take a pleasure in 
instructing them in their art (and many such captains and many 
^uch seamen are to be found), the boys are learning their business 
quite as effectually as if they had been regularly apprenticed to the 
sea. Owing to the abolition of compulsory apprenticeship, few boys 
are now apprenticed to shipowners, unless they are intended to 
become officers in the merchant service. The greater number 
of the able seamen of .the mercantile maxiiie have been reared 
without passing through a regular a] 3 prenticeship, yet it is im- 
possibleVto prove that there has been any deterioration in seamen, 
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reguiuny empLoyea in sailing smpSj eitner in cnaraeterj in skiily or 
in pliysical power. Oiir sailing ships make quickeii passages, and 
they are inannecl by few’er hands than were considered necessary in 
former days. In steam, vessels , the difference is- even greater than 
ill sailing vessels. The average proportion of men - to one hnndred 
tons in the foreign trade was 7*69 in 1854, 5*51 in 1865, 3*70 in 
1875, 2*95 in 1880, and 2*72 in 1882, This reduction of the crews 
does not Jead to the conclusion that our seamen are inferior, either 
in strength or in skill, to their predecessors. 

A seaman, constantly employed in a jury-rigged steamer, after a 
certain interval, must necessarily lose his skill in the handling of 
canvas. But we have no reason to suppose that seamen, if they were 
constantly employed in sailing ships, and ivere selected with the 
same care, and paid the same wages, as the men employed in 
steamers, wmiild be inferior to the mariners of former times. 

To take an illustration familiar to the present waiter, let com- 
parison be made betw’een the skill and seamanship of the crews of 
our large and increasing pleasure fleet and the performances of years 
gone by. The handsome racing schooners, wiiich are brought to- 
gether in every favourite resort of our yachtsmen, are the creation 
of recent years. By the science of our shipbuilders and sailmakers 
acting under the direction of a few clever yachtsmen, and by the 
admirable seamanship of the numerous fishermen wiiom they employ, 
the sailing powers of schooners have made a rapid and remarkable 
advance. Formerly it wns a rare, now it is a common, achievement 
for a schooner to compete with success against a cutter. Year by 
year larger yachts are being built, with spars more ponderous, and 
with greater area of canvas. No difficulty whatever is experienced 
in finding competent masters and fine erew's for these vessels, and 
we seem justified in drawing the conclusion that, in the more im- 
portant department of the mercantile marine, a seaman, placed 
in the same condition as his predecessors, is not inferior either in 
discipline or in skill. 

I have sxmred no pains to acquaint myself with the facts of the 
case, and the many widely different opinions which prevail on the* 
subject ; and it is my firm conviction, after a careful and, I trust, an 
impartial examination of the evidence brought forward by those who 
entertain a less sanguine^opinion, that the falling off in the quality 
and the character of our seamen is confined chiefly to the men em- 
ployed in long-voyage sailing ships. The seamen are not deteriorated, 
though unhappily the faults and failings of former days are still too 
prevalent. There is, therefore, large room for improvement^ and it 
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will be a reflection on our age of advanced civilisation, if nothing 
eflectual is accomplished for their amelioration. Mr. Plimsoll suc- 
ceeded in enlisting the sympathy of the public in the sailor’s behalf, 
and it is earnestly to be desired that the force derived from popular 
feeling should be directed into practical channels for improving the 
lot of a class of men who are surrounded by many unfavourable eon- 
■ditions. 

Sailors spend their life, for the most part, far removed from the 
best influences which can elevate human nature — far from their 
native land, far from their hearths and homes, on the broad and 
lonely sea, where the authority of the magistrate cannot reach, where 
public opinion is unfelt and the Sabbath hell is unheard. 
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CHAPTEE II 


iHE most recent discussion on the eSicieney of our seamen took place 
at a public meeting held at Liverpool in October, 1880, on the occa- 
sion of the dissolution of the Committee of Inquiry into the condition 
of our seamen, which had laboured for ten years most assiduously for 
their moral elevation and iirofessional advancement. In this excel- 
lent work Lord Eavensworth, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, Lrird Sandon, 
Messrs. Beazley, Balfour, Bushell, Ismay, and Milliamson, have 
taken a prominent part. Their measures have at last been crowned 
with a large measure of success, and the following report of the pro- 
ceedings at the meeting will be read with interest. 

Mr. Christopher Bushell occupied the chair, and Mr. Milliamsou, 
who had acted as Secretary to the Committee from its first appoint- 
ment, gave a full statement of the steps which had been taken to 
carry out the objects of the Association. 

‘ I or years prior to the formation of the Committee of Inquiry, 
the condition of the seamen of our mercantile marine was generally 
regarded as one demanding remedial measures at the hands of the 
IjCgislature, and when, in auticip>ation of the Merchant Shipjjing 
Code Bill to be brought before Parliament, under the auspices of ]\lr. 
Bright, Mr. J. G-. Sliaw-Lefevre, and Mr. Stansfeld, Mr. Lefevre 
visited Liverpool at the end of 1869, a number of gentlemen in- 
terested in the seamen question had an interview with him, and 
pressed the claims of seamen on his attention. To quote from the 
first Eeport of the Committee : — 

A number of merchants, shipowners, and steam-ship owners, interested 
in the seamen of our mercantile marine, had an inteiadew with Mr. Lefevre, 
Secretary to the Board of T*-ade, when that gentleman was in Liverpool in 
November last, in connection with the ‘Amended Merchant Shipping Bill’ 
to be brought before Parliament. Some doubt having been expressed as to 
the existence of the alleged deterioration of our seajnen, an association was 
thereupon formed to inquire into the matter, with a view of eliciting facts 
and opinions that would prove of service to the Government in legislating 
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on the part of the Bill having reference to seamen. This Association had 
not in view the revision of the whole Bill, but it seemed to those who first 
moved in the matter that this particular and most important subject, 
demanding a great amount of consideration and inquiry of itself, and 
refeiied to in only one or two clauses of the Hill, could not have the neces- 
sary attention devoted to it by Associations undertaking the revision of 
a Bill of over 800 clauses. The Committee, while giving these several 
Associations the benefit of the information obtained, hoped that when con- 
sidering the clauses alluded to, such information will have dne \veight with 
them, and also that the publication of the result of these inquiries will stir 
up an interest in the subject in all our large seaports. 

This Association or Committee consisted of the following gentlemen, 
from which it \idll be observed there w’as a fair representation of 
leading interests in its constitution s — 


Comuiittee, 


Robert Ale:k.ander, Esq. 

Bryce Allan, Esq. 

E. G. Allan, Esq, 

Alexander Balfour, Esq. 
Captain Ballantyne. 

James Beazley, Esq. 

Christopher Bushell, Esq. 
Rrancis Clint, Esq. 

Henry Duckworth, Esq. 

A. B. Forwood, Esq. 

Eobert Galloway, Esq. 

T. H. Ismay, Esq. 

John "Williamson^ 


James Hall, Esq., of ISFewcastlo. 
Captain J ndkins, 

James Macdonald, Esq, 

David Maclver, Esq. 

Philip ISTelson, Esq. 

P. H. Eathhone, Esq. 

T. E. Slmllcross, Esq. 

A. T. Squarey, Esq. 
tl. j. Ward, Esq, 

S. Whlliamson, Esq. 

John Williamson, Esq. 

lion. Sec. 


‘A Sub-Committee was apiwinted, who issued the following List 
of Queries to all the shipowners, steam-ship owners, and shipmasters 
of the port — the latter principally members of the Mercantile Marine 
Service Association, viz.— 

Queries, 

* 1. Have you in the course of your experience observed any marked 

change in the seamen of our mercantile marine— either in the way of 
deterioration or improvement, in the following respects, viz.— 

As regards their efficiency in seamanship, as well as in habits of subor- 
dination, &c. * 


As regards their physical condition, powers of endurance, &c. i 
2. If you have noticed any change in tlie quality of our seamen— to what 
cause or rea-son do you attribute this ? 
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3. Gan you, adcliice any facts in siipx^ort of your opiiiions’1 If ;,so, please 
name tiiem. . ; , Or are , your coBcliisions; based on '.observation and ex|)erienee 
oniyl 

, 4. Have, you any suggestions to ' make^ by vvbicb tbe condition of our 
seamen may be improved, and tbe service made more attractive % 

5. Gan you throw out any suggestions, how the supply of sailors of an 
efficient kind may be increased f 

The repdies to tliese queries were analysed and tabulated, and re- 
commendaTions founded thereupon. These were embodied in the 
first report of the Committee, issued in March, 1870, which coiieliided 
w-ith the following observations : — , 

In view of the paramount importance of those sections of the Merchant 
Shipping Code relating to manning and discipdine in the mercantile marine, 
and considering the great interests at stake, not only respecting shipowmers 
as a class, but the wdiole commerce of the country and the maintenance of 
our maritime supremacy, your Sub- Committee is strongly of opinion that 
the whole of Part II.— viz., * The Masters and Seamen’s Act ’ — of said Bill 
should be referred to a Select Committee of the House of Commons. 

Jonx WnmiAMSON, lion, See* 

Liverpool, March 31, 1870. 

The following resolution of the Committee was then acted upon : — 

That copies of the report be forwarded to the leading Chambers of Com- 
merce in the United Kingdom, as %vell as to associations interested in the 
question, asking that the report shall be considered and its recommendations 
adopted. Also, that copies be sent to all the Members of the Legislature, 
with a letter urging their support in Parliament to the suggestions of the 
report, and that they would use their influence in having the Bill referred 
to a Select Committee of the House, 

And thereupon commenced that long p)eriod of incessant work in 
endeavouring to enlist the syuniMhies of ship)Owners and Parliament 
in the qxiestion, until our efforts w’ere ciwned with success in the 
passing of the Payment of Wages and Eating Bill this year by 
Parliament. 

^ The suggestions for the improvement of our seamen embodied 
in the first report were as follow : — 

1. That seamen before being rated as A. B. should obtain a certificate' 
of competency. 

2. That advance notes be rendered illegal. 

3. That sailors’ boarding-houses should be licensed and under inspection, 
and no such boarding-houses be in connection with beer-houses or public- 
houses. 

4. That an alteration be made in our Consular system abroad, whereby 
Consuls should be prohibited fropi taking fees on the shipment or discharge 
of seamen. 
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me recommenaations or the Committee received very general 
approval from most of the public bodies to whom they had been 
sent, and many of them suppoiied the Committee by petitioning 
Parliament that Part If.— viz., the Masters and Seamen’s .Act of the 
Merchant Shipxiing Code Bill— be referred to a Select Committee 
of the House. The Committee, by deputation and otherwise, sub- 
mitted its views to the Board of Trade. The Bill was ultimately 
withdrawn. 

‘ In 18tl another Merchant Shipping Code Bill was -brought in 
by Mr. Chichester Fortescue and Mr. Arthur Peel, but, as it did not 
deal with the condition of seamen, the Committee used all means, 
by deputation, petition, and otherwise, to have Part II., Masters and 
Seamen’s Act, referred to a Select Committee or Eoyal Commission. 
This Bill was ultimately withdrawn. 

‘Next year, 1872, Mr. Chichester Fortescue, President of the 
Board of Trade, deputed Mr. Thomas Gray, Assistant Secretary of 
the Marine Department, to visit the various seaports, to ascertain, 
amongst other matters, the views and opinions of shipowners, &c., 
on the seamen question.^ A meeting was held in the Merclntile 
Marine Service Association Rooms, on August 30, to meet Air. 
Gray, there being a large attendance of, shipowners, shipmasters, 
meichants, and others, at which the following resolutions were 
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measures be taken to provide our mercantile marine with good and efficient 
seamen. ,, . . . 

That, after having heard Mr. C4ray, this meeting pledges itself to 
support the Government in any comprehensive and practicable scheme for 
the much-needed increased supply of good and efficient seamen. 

^In 1873 and 1874 the Royal Commission on Unseawortliy Ships 
took evidence, and reported. Our Committee memorialised the 
Commission to extend its inquiry as to the quality and efficiency 
of our seamen, and offering evidence. Our request was granted, 
and Mr. Balfour, Mr. Nelson, and Captain Ballantyiie gave very 
valuable evidence on behalf of the Committee of Inquiry. The final 
report of the Royal Commission su 2 >ported the views of this Committee - 
in several important respects; this report undoubtedly had much 
influence in shaping future legislation on these subjects. 

‘^Thereupon, this Committee issued their Sui^plementarj Report 
in October, 1874. This report dealt fully with the connection which 
it was considered desirable should exist between the Royal Navy 
and the mercantile marine. This report was freely distributed and 
discussed, and ultimately, on January 14, 1875, a very large and 
representative deputation from all the leading seaports, organised by 
this Committee, pressed these views upon the consideration of the 
Admiralty. Mr. Ward Hunt, the First Lord, with whom was present 
Sir Charles Adderley, President of the Board of Trade, acknowledged 
the importance of the subject, expressed sympathy with it, and held 
out a hoj>e that he might mature a scheme to submit to Parliament, 
but added that shipowners would have to bear a share in the cost of 
maintaining training-ships for the purpose. On March 10 following, 
in moving the Navy Estimates, Mr. Ward tiunt advocated some such 
scheme. 

^ In this year, 1875, Sir Charles Adderley introduced his Mer- 
chant Shipping Acts Ameridmeiit Bilk It contained the abolition 
of advance notes, but the only part dealing with supplies of men was 
in Clause 33 : — 
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Mercantile Marine Fund 
(Part YII. ob’ Merchant Shipping Act, 1854). 

m. 

It shall be lawful for the Board of Trade to make out of the Mercantile 
Marine Fund grants to managers of training-ships in resjject of boys 
trained in those ships, who are in point of physical capacity, age, character, 
and acquirements qualified to serve in the merchant service and in the 
Royal Naval Reserve. 
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The grants shall be made upon such conditions as Her Majesty may 
from time to time by Order in Council determine. 

‘Whereupon, this Committee resolved as follows : — 

That the provisions, under Clause 33, ‘ Grants to Training-ships/ in the 
‘Merchant Shipping Acts Amendment Bill, 1875,' are, in the opinion of 
this Committee, wrong in principle, totally inadequate to the object in view, 
and do not meet fche recommendations of the Royal Commission in the 
matter of training seamen for the mercantile marine, on the* following 
grounds : — 

1. The proposed grants being dependent upon fitness to serve in the 
Royal Naval Reserve, it is not correct in principle that shipowners and 
seamen, through the Mercantile Marine Fund, should alone be taxed for 
this })nrpose, but that the Admiralty should bear its share of the cost. 

2. The proposal being to base such grants to training-ships upon results^ 
it is very questionable if managers will take the resi^onsihilifcy of incurring 
heavy expenditure in filling their ships on the uncertainty of grants ; and 
this fact will probably operate against any increase in the number of 
training-ships. 

3. T^he clause omits to name the class of training-ships to which grants 
would be made. This Committee most strongly objects to consider reform- 
atory ships as a proper nursery for either the mercantile marine or 
Ptoyal Naval Reserve. 

4. Even should managers be disposed to incur the risk and expense of 
filling theii* training-ships in the hope of obtaining grants, the number of 
boys that would thus annually be turned into the mercantile marine, over 
and above what this source at present supplies, would be so limited 
(probably a few hundreds per annum, while about 9,000 fresh hands over 
the present recognised sources of supply are wanted), that this Committee 
cannot but consider the provisions made in the Bill utterly inadequate to 
the object. 

5. Tiie scheme pro])osed in no way meets the requirements of the 
mercantile marine, as indicated in the Report of the Royal Commission on 
ITnscaworthy Bliips, and this Committee considers the recommendations of 
tlie Royal Commission should obtain from the Legislature fuller consider- 
ation and support. 

6. As it is avowed and admitted that trained reserves are wanted for 
the Navy, a scheme of the nature proposed should, therefore, be dealt with 
]5y the Admiralty and Board of Trade conjointly, and not in a bill dealing 
with mattei's moi'e purely belonging to Board of Trade legislation. 

7 . This Committee believes that the recommendations embodied in its 
Supplementary Report (October, 1874) form the J?est basis for a satisfactory 
solution of the question of supplies of good seamen from the mercantile 
marine and Royal Naval Reserve. 

Therefore, it is resolved to petition Parliament to withdraw Clause 33 
fi-om the ‘Merchant Shipping Acts Amendment Bill,' and to refer the 
whole question to the Admiralty and Board of Trade, to be dealt with by 
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tliem conjointlj, in a separate Bill, and the Honorary Secretaiy is liereby 
mstriicted to take the necessary steps toward this end, and also to endeavour 
to obtain general support to the views of this Committee. 



^Tliese views were freely circulated, and other bodies and asso- 
ciations mvited to join by petition, and otherwise, to have these 
opinions supported in Parliament, when the Bill came on for second 
reading: The Hon. Sec. had interviews with Lord Eslington, Mr. 
Brassey, and Mr. Norwood on the subject also, and afterwards the 
Committee agreed to support certain resolutions (as amended by this 
Committee) to be added to Clause 33 by J^Ir. Brassey and Mr. 
Norwood. The Bill was, however, withdrawn at end of the session. 

^In September of this year, 1875, Mr. Brassey addressed fnu-eed- 
a meeting of shipowners, &c., at the Mercantile Marine Service 
Association Booms, on the seamen question, amongst other matters ; 
and in December, 1875, he addressed a large meeting of sailors, at 
the Sailors’ Home, Liverpool, respecting a seamen’s pension fund, on 
which occasion I had an opportunity of addressing them on other 
points dealt Avith by our Committee. Public discussion of these and 
other matters became very general, in view of the expected IMerchant 
Shipping Bill, which it Avas knoAAm Sir Charles Adderley was to 
introduce next session, 1876. Sir Charles visited Liverpool in 
December, 1875, Avhen an opportunity was afforded of laying the 
views of our Committee before him. In January, 1876, the Auew’-s 
of the Liverpool shipoAvners Avere again taken on the question, and 
resolutions come to very much in accord Avith those of this Commit- 
tee. Colonel Hill, of Cardiff, moved and carried certain resolutions 
respecting seamen at the Associated Chambers of Commerce, at 
London, in February, and the Liverpool Seamen’s Protective Society 
memorialised Parliament j)retty much in the lines of this Committee. 

^ Then came Avhat is knoAvn as the great London TaAmrn Meeting 
of Shipowners, on February 2, 1876, to consider their ]>osition in 
view of proposed legislation. Lord Eslington, who presided, said, 
in his speech, he had long himself held that legislation was neces- 
sary for training seamen,” &e., &c. ; and at that meeting the following ^ 
resolution AA^as unanimously adopted : — 

This meeting regrets that, notwithstanding all that has been done to 
secure better food and acoommodation for seamen, and for their general ^ 
Avelfare, a large proportion of the annual casualties is caused by their in- 
efficiency, intemperance, and negligence, as appears from the evidence taken 
before the Eoyal Commission ; and that gre^it risks are incurred, and losses 
sustained, by the desertion of seamen at home and in foreign and colonial 
ports. 
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A large deputation submitted its views to tlie Prime ISlinister a few 
days after, when Mr, Disraeli expressed regret that nothing had 
been said by any of the speakers respecting training-ships, a subject 
on which he had hoped to have received some expression of opinion, 
especially from representatives from the great Northern ports,” &c. 
Lord Esliogton, in reply, assured the Prime Minister that that was 
a matter of detail, and was to be dealt with by the Standing Com- 
mittee, composed of representatives of all the ports, and. sitting in 
London. 

^ I was a member of this Committee, and lost no time in urging 
forward the seamen question for consideration, in accordance with 
the resolution passed at the London Tavern, and especially in view 
of our promise to the Prime Minister in connection wdth the 24th 
Clause of the Merchant Shipping Bill then before Parliament, a 
clause giving power to make grants towards training-ships out of 
the Mercantile Marine Fund, And on March 24 the followung 
resolution was adopted 

That the members of the Central Committee be called together, at an 
early date, to consider tlie best means of improving the condition of seamen 
and for securing efficiency in the maiming of ships by means of apprentice- 
ship, training-ships, or otherwise. 

SSeveral spiecial meetings were called, but as often adjourned, 
the subject never having been fairly discussed. At last circulars 
were issued to the various affiliated bodies, asking their views 
categorically on matters dealing with seamen and training-ships, 
and on April 19 a meeting was held to consider the returns. A 
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lost to US, in order to assist and direct legislatic 
questions. It is only right to state that, but ft 
time, the Committee, disheartened, were almi 
further efforts. I have dwelt on this period of 
the difficulties and disappointments against v 
contend. 

‘In February, 1876, Mr. Brassey delivered 
discussion, on “ How to Imp 
Country,” 

opportunity was afforded 
mittee, 


a lecture, followed by 
prove and keep up the Seamen of the 
at the United Service Institution, London, when an 
me of advocating the views of our Com- 
On March 10, 1876, Mr. Brassey in Parliament inoved, 
“That, in the opinion of this House, it is expedient to establish 
a compulsory self-supporting Fund for Seamen.” This was not 
adopted, neither did the Merchant Shipping Bill, when passed, contain 
reference to either advance notes or training-ships. 

‘From this time forth the question of pension funds and training 
ships were practically dropped by this Committee. 

‘In October, 1876, Mr. Balfour and I, by invitation, »and as 
rein^esenting the Committee of Inquiry, read papers on the seamen 
question at the Social Science Congress, held at Liverpool, Mr. 
J. Shaw-Lefevre being President of the section, and, notwithstanding 
his expression of opinion that he differed from the views expressed 
by us, the large meeting almost unanimously adopted the resolution 
submitted by Mr. Bushell, viz 

That it be a recommendation of this Section to the Council of the 
Association, that steps be taken to memorialise Goveimment to take into 
consideration the question of the condition of our seamen and their deteri- 
oration in its national and professional aspects. 

^ This recommendation was acted uj)on, and the Council of the 
Social Science Congress presented a series of resolutions in accord- 
ance therewith to the Board of Trade, in March, 1877. 

‘ In January, 1878, Sir Charles Adderley and Mr, Stanhop)e intro- 
duced a Merchant Seamen Bill,” which was referred to a select 
committee of the House. I was invited to give evidence on behalf 
of the Shipowners’ Association, and, in the course of examination, I 
supported the views of this Committee in the matters of advance 
notes, rating, &c. The Bill, as amended by the Select Committee, 
was brought in on M^fy 31 ; the only part of it that dealt with 
matters urged by this Committee being the abolition of the advance 
note. The Bill did not become Vdw. 

^ In this year, 1878, a new organisation came into existence, the 
Chamber of Shipping of the United Kingdom. This I, with others, 
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Formation liailecl witb great satisfaction, as we felt that on all matters affecting 
the shipping interest there conlcl now be obtained a distinct and clear 
expression of views on ail matters, no real consensus of opinion being 
obtainable previously. The first meeting was held in February, 
1878, under the presidency of 3Ir. H. J. Atkinson, Chairman 
of the London General Shipowners’ Society, when a resolution was 
adopted appointing a sub-committee, of which I was a member, to 
consider in what manner tlie evils complained of in respect of the 
inefficiency of seamen may best be remedied.” This sub-committee 
had frequent sittings and its recommendations came up before the 
Chamber at its next annual meeting in February? 1879, when I had 
the honour of being elected President for the year ; these were put 
each in order to the Chamber and fully discussed, and most of them 
adopted, among which were abolition of the advance note, rating 
for A.B., Consular convention, &c. This distinct expression of 
opinion by the shipowners of the United Kingdom was submitted to 
Lord Sandon, President of the Board of Trade, by a deputation from 
the Chamber in March, 1879, and I have no doubt the Bill which 
his lordship prejiared to submit to the House was, to a certain extent^ 
based upon those recommendations, or at least they could not fail to 
strengthen his lordship’s own vieivs on the subject in framing his 
Bill, It will be in the recollection of all how obstruction in Parlia- 
ment delayed the passing of many important measures, Lord 
Sandon’s Bill among the rest. Having so frequently experienced it, 
I may be permitted to mention the rare courtesy shown to our depu- 
tations by Lord Sandon during his period of office, and the earnest 
attention given to all matters submitted to his lordship’s consider- 
ation. After the next annual meeting of the Chamber of Shipping in 
February, 1880, a further deputation urged on Lord Sandon the 
desirability of re-introducing his promised Bill in harmony with the 
views of the Chamber of Shipping, and I have reason to know the 
Bill was printed, and ready to be presented, but the early dissolution 
of Parliament deprived Lord Sandon of the honour and credit of 
passing a Bill, which will prove, I feel sure, a real good to the sea- 
men of our mercantile marine. His successor, Mr. Chamberlain, 
received also a deputation from the Chamber of Shipping, and he 
has had the good fortune to have passed his Payment of Wages 
and Eating” Bill, which embodies in it furious clauses of Lord 
Sandon’s measure, such as abolition of advance notes, A.B. rating, 
licensing of seamen’s lodging-houses, and clauses resj)eoting payment 
of wages in the interest of seamen. I confess, after knowing the 
trouble Lord Sandon took about this question, his earnest anxiety to 
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I do what was right and good for all interested, I am sorry he has not 

I the hoiioiii of passing these measuresj an honour which is iiistlv 

; his clue. 

. Ihe only imj)oi taut matter that has not been attained is the 

: Consular convention with the United States, but this matter is 

; being dealt with by the Board of Trade, and the Chamber of 

i Shipping has it constantly in view to urge when necessary. So 

that it is not necessary to prolong the Committee of Inquiry for tliis 
object alone, especially as this matter is nowin such good hands. 

And in the matter of licensing seamen’s lodging-houses, the Com- 
mittee has drawn the attention of the Liverpool Town Conncil ^ ^ ^ 

through the Mayor, to the powers conferred upon it by the Act of 
1880 , and we hope Mr. A. B. J orwood and other nieinbers of this 
Committee, who are on the Town Council, will assist in carrying this 
important measure into effect. 

Ill its eailiei yeais, the action of the Committee of Inquiry in OraciHai 
stirring up an interest in our seamen very soon began to bear fruit; 
attention became more directed to the matters of housing and feeclinoi 
the men ; in both respects our forecastles and dietary are in marked 
contrast to what existed but a short time before. The men them- 
selves, under these and other beneficial influences, have been 
steadily improving in physique, sobriety, and character; and now ^ 
that the objects sought for by this Committee have become law, I 
anticipate in a few years a still greater and more decided improve- 
ment, accompanied by results beneficial to our seamen, and of ^ 
advantage to shipowners, underwriters, and all connected with the 
mercantile marine of this great country, 

^In thus recording the work of the Committee, and what it has 
been instrumental in accomplishing, it is my duty to mention some 
of those associations and individuals who have given a loyal and 
helping hand; it is not necessary to name members of the Com- ^ ^ ^ 
mittee itself, some of whom were in a representative capacity and 
rendered valuable aid. Foremost, I w'ould name the Liverpool 
Shipowners’ Association, under the chairmanship of lsh\ Macintyre, 

Mr. Shallcross, and Mr. Macdonald ; the Mercantile Marine Service*^ 
Association, under the presidency of Captain Ward — an association 
that never failed to support us most cordially, and giving the 
of their rooms for public^ meetings in connection with the objects of ^ 
the Committee. The Seamen’s Protective Society rendered good 
service, likewise the (xeneral Shipowners’ Society of London, and in 
connection therewith I W0UI4, sjpecially name the able and eminent 
services of Mr.-Greorge Duncan and Mr. Gr. L. Munroe. The various 
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! were most courteous, and we Iiad real help from the bhip- 
Associatious of Glasgow, Pundee, Belfast, East Coast ports, 
degree from Cardiff, through Colonel Hill, the 
there. I do not wish it to 
■eed with us, but there w'as 

e at correct conclusions, and 
dn objects. Lord Eslington 
■th). Sir Frederick Gray, Mr. Thomas Brassey, 
;s, and Mr. Laird all assisted us 
■ould fail in my duty if I did not 
■ed from all Government 
in contact, especially Mr. 


be infen-ed that on every ques 
a hearty eo-operatioa to assist 
to support us in the attainmei 
(now Earl Rav 

Mr. M. Rathbone, the late Mr. Gravei 
in every possible way, and I wc„._ 
now recognise the uniform courtesy receiv 
officials with whom we came frequently 
Fai’rar and Mr. Gray, of the Board of Trade. 

‘In conclusion, let me add that, notwithstanding the great 
amount of work involved, extensive correspondence, printing, reports, 
deputations, &c., &c., I know of no body that has done so much vrovk, 
and accomplished so much at so little cost— I believe something 
under lOOL will cover all our expenses from the beginning. 

^ Grentlemen, what I have stated I believe to be a correct^ though 
necessarily brief, summary of the work effected by the Committee of 
Inquiry into the Condition of our Merchant Seamen. 

‘ Perhaps you would allow me to add another word. In the Bill 
which has just been passed is a clause abolishing arrest without 
warrant. I must say that I myself, as representing the Shipowners’ 
Association of Liverpool, was very much opposed to such abolition— 
at all events, until the seamen were improved. This measure might 
safely have been passed some years hence, but should not have 
iweceded the abolition of the advance note. The result has shown 
that the various shipowning bodies were quite right in their views. 
There is already a large increase in neglecting to join and desertion 
since the Bill was passed ; but I hope that as soon as the advance 
note system is abolished, and other remedial measures take effect. 
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I been prepared bj Lord Sandon, but which he never had an oppor- 

I tunity of introducing to the House, and which, I believe, was 

[ ultimately passed to the very letter as he had prepared it, and I 

I think it right that that should be stated— are embodied many of the 

objects which were sought to be obtained by the Committee of In- 
■ qmiy, such as the abolition of advance notes, A,B. rating, licensing 

. « of seamen’s lodging-houses, and improved methods in the payment 

^ of wages in the interests of seamen. How, let me say, lest I should 

omit to mention it, that the clause which gives power to local 
authorities to license and inspect seamen’s lodging-houses is a per- 
missive power, and we know, by past experience, that permissive 
powers are very often neglected and not used. But I hope there 
will be a strong expression of opinion that our City Council will not 
neglect to exercise that permissive power which this Bill has con- 
ferred; for I know of no action likely to be productive of better 
results in the interests of our seamen than that those houses should 
be licensed, and, being licensed, should be inspected. I am extremely 
glad to find that such experience as the Committee have gained 
enables them to confirm the statement which Mr. Williamson has 
made, as to the marked improvement which has taken place in the 
condition of our seamen. We know” that there is, beyond any legis- 
, lation which it is possible for Houses of Parliament to make, another 

legislation which is, in many ways, very much within our individual 
pow'er ; and one is glad to find that the power wMeh the shipowner 
always has had has led to the fulfilment of a duty which I think he 
has of late years much more than formerly realised, — the duty of 
making the men who are in his employ as comfortable and as happy 
as it is possible to make them under the circumstances of a sea life. 
There has been a very great improvement of late years in the fore- 
castle of the ship, and in the dietary of the sailor. I can look back, 
for some thirty-five years, on duties which brought me intimately 
in connection with our seamen. I was very long associated, and am 
I still, though less actively, with the Mersey Mission to Seamen. My 

duties, during my oiiice as president of that society, led me to make 
very careful inquiry as to the religious, moral, and physical condition * 
of our seamen. Well, anybody who can look back, as I am able to 
do, to those days must know how sad was the condition of our sea- 
men in almost every respect ; and those who now see how that con- 
dition has changed, must congratulate the whole body connected 
with our shipowning and mercantile marine, that such great irn- 
i provements have taken j)la<;e. I am addressing a large body of 

shipowners and shipmasters, and I cannot forbear expressing the hope 
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that that good spirit which has begun, and which has produced such 

".L, rjy be continued, and that tl.e •bit™" 

ptoportj earned by the ship, but mil also not fell to lem.m iM la 

Th*^ e“ "rout ™ 

St-minded capmin 5 a ship a veiy —1. opw^nbl » 
good, tand confers upon him great power ; for, like iVkxamlti .elk 
on the island of Juan Fernandez — 

He is monarcli of all lie surveys, 

His ri"lit there is none to dispute. 

That pome and mfln^eeinvolin hbn in 

contribnte”not''only to the health, happiness, and oomfort, but also 
to the leUgious and moral ttell-being ot the seamen »ho ate and 

'M?BkFOU»i Mt.Chaitnnm,myLo,d,and Gentlemen you ha™ 

heari Secretary that the Liverpool Committee to inquire 

LTo the condition ot onr merchant seamen has no. ^ 
and is about to be dissolved. It was formed “ ‘b* 

avas called into enislence because of ‘b" 1 1870 a Bill 

Board ot Trade, called the Merchant Shipping Code ot 1870, a bill 

.hloh eonlaiued, a. you have heari, about ®“ f 

over that Bill it was fonnd, to our dismay, that, although the mea. 
purported to deal with a great variety of matters, yet ' 

iect^f the improvement of our seamen was entirely i^oied. 1 
it no reference to the subject whatever. Mr. Chairman, the con- 
di oi of our seamen at that time, and the condition of onr seamen 
uL- is one that demands not only the attention of shipowners, bnt 
of the general community, and of our Government. Lord Sandon 
will befr me out, and there are a number of representatives of oin 
Teatni insurance companies here who also will bear me oiit m saying 
'that the main cause of the loss of property and of life at sea is not 
the overloading of ships, as Mr. Plimsoll has so earnestly pointed 
r XU., r»f "hulls OT clefective riffffiBg, but main y 
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examination lor our merchant captains and oiEcers jjrevious to their 
being appointed to ships. But the further subject— the efficiency of 
seamen to discharge their duties— has been one that, till the prepar- 
ation of this Bill, now happily an Act of the Legislature, had not 
been dealt with. The compulsory apprenticeship .system was done 
away with in 1854, and the Grorermnent of that day most unhappily 
and unfortunately failed to substitute any system for the training of 
seamen in its stead. Many of us would not have objected to the 
abolition of compulsory apprenticeship, provided that some means- 
some adequate means, some wise means — had been taken for main- 
taining an efficient supply of able-bodied seamen for our English 
navies. The Committee of Inquiry have the great satisfaction of 
having done something in the direction of encouraging the training 
of more and better seamen for our English merchant navy. Lord 
Sandon has prejiared a Bill, and I am sure he responded to the 
entreaties of Liverpool in doing so, and that Bill requires that every 
seaman, before he gets the rating of A.B., shall have served four 
years at sea. That is not securing that we shall have more appren- 
tices, but it is pointing towards that end, and we hope that it will be 
a great stimulus to the development of our apprenticeship system. 
The new Act provides for the abolition of advance notes, and we 
have also got provision made for that most important matter, the 
licensing of seamen’s lodging-houses. 

‘The Chaikman: Mr. Shallcross, Chairman of the Local Marine 
Board, will support the resolution. 

‘ Mr. Shallcross : I am not one of those who agree in all that 
has been said about the deterioration of the British seaman. In 
1870, or thereabouts, a great addition to the mercantile marine was 
required, in consequence of the state of trade, and a large number 
of men did join the mercantile marine who were not seamen at all ; 
but I think it was scandalising the British seaman at that time to 
say that he had deteriorated. I believe there were as good seamen 
then as ever there were, and that there are as good seamen now as 
ever there were. This brings me to the question, whether it is 
de.sirable, in the interests of the boarding-houses, that they should 
be licensed. I am quite sure that the respectable body of boarding- 
house keepers, who receive these missionaries would be greatly 
benefited themselves, and’ would very much welcome the carrying 
out of this Act. There is a clause which gives power to the sanitary 
authority to bring into operation this regulation ; and I really 
think that it will do as niuch for the social condition of the 
seaman as anything that we can well imagine. We know that the 
VOL. V. E 
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crimping system has been very largely stoi)ped by the river police ; 
iiideedj it was mainly through the indomitable perseverance of our 
Chairman, Mr, Bushell, that that force was created, at a time when 
I believe he was a member of the Dock Board. Well, that has been 
as much for the benefit of the sailor, I think, as anything that 
I know of. Well, gentlemen, this licence would be, in my opinion, 
of very little use if there was no inspection combined with it. There 
is also another point I should like to draw your attention to, and 
that is, that no seamen’s lodging-house should be associated with 
either beerhouses or licensed victuallers’ places of business. J think 
it is not fair, if those licences are to be granted, to connect them 
with dram-shops, where the men would be tempted to waste their 
money.’ 

The meeting was subsequently addressed by Lord Sandon, who, 
in the course of his speech, said : 

^ I always feel that when you are in office, it is wise, and you are 
bound to consult a considerable number of people of weight and 
knowledge outside your office, as well as the able men inside, before 
you legislate ; and I concluded, in the middle of last year, that some 
such Bill as you have now seen passed should be passed. But it 
was obviously impossible to pass any measure then, owing to the 
obstruction w’e were suffering under ; and, of course, at the beginning 
of a Session, like that in last February, with a dissolution in prospect, 
I should have been infatuated to have brought forward such a Bill. 
What I did, therefore, wns this : — On the first night of this Session 
I produced a Bill, which I had prepared with great care, called ^^The 
Conditions of Service Merchant Seamen Bill,” which treated the 
following points; — It provided for the abolition of the advance note, 
for the prompt payment of the seaman’s wages when he returned at 
the end of his engagement — a very important matter ; it provided 
for the rating of A.B. being only given after four years’ sea service — 
also a very important matter ; and it provided for certain amendments 
to prevent crimps boarding vessels on return home. It provided, 
also, a power to the court to rescind when desirable contracts made 
between masters, seamen, and apprentices, and it dealt with two 
other important matters. I determined, after much consideration, 
that nothing should induce me to abolish summary arrest without 
warrant. I believed that to be of the greatest importance not only 
to the shipowner, and to those wliom his ship carries, and to those 
whose goods he has charge of— but equally, and, perhaps, to a greatei- 
extent, to the good sbaman, whose first interest it is that he should 
not at the last moment have a worthless substitute shipped on board 






because .the good seamen are driiiik and ' cati.i 3 ot be got on board. 1 
have always felt the question of snmm.ary' arrest was of the greatest 
value to the good seaman, really perhaps more than to the shipowner, 
so I would not touch that, and I have felt strongly that though in 
time you' might hope,, to .be able to do away with this' special treat- 
ment of the sailor— at which no one would rejoice more than myself 
— it wns necessary to alter his habits first, and raise his character in 
other, ways, ^as,ha.s been the case in the Royal Navy. But I provided 
in this Bill to substitute fines, in all cases, for imprisonment, and 
that men should only be imprisoned on non-payment of fines, w'hich 
would put the seamen very much in the same position as the work- 
naeia on shore. It also provided that the local authority should have 
the povrer to license and inspect seamen’s lodging-houses : a matter 
to which I attached great importance, and which could easily receive 
hereafter further legislative assistance, if experience showed it 
needed, when once the principle was adopted in an Act. That Bill 
I introduced as soon as the new Parliament met — in fact, in the 
same half-hour that the Grovernment introduced the Bill they called 
^“The Payment of Seamen’s Wages Bill.” I kept my Bill running 
alongside the Government Bill until it came up for second reading, 
and then I was glad to see that legislation was safe, and I dropped 
my measure, but I took good care that the two subjects I cared for 
should not be dropped. I, therefore, brought in an amendment to 
put in the power of inspection of seamen’s lodging-houses by the 
local authorities, and also the substitution of fines for imprisonment. 
You will now see how that measure has been built up, founded on 
inquiries and reports of * many Commissions and Committees, both 
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well. It was first started by my predecessor, Sir Charles Addeiiey, 
for the port of London. Its object is, that a seaman, as soon as he 
lands, should be able to go straight home to his owm port, and receive 
his w^ages there, instead of hanging about the port of landing, getting 
into all sorts of trouble. That was drawn up by some of the 
excellent heads of the Board of Trade, and I must bear my testimony 
to the unwearying labours of Mr. Gray, Miv Swaiiston, and others in 
arranging and caiTying out this scheme — able men, whose whole 
heart and soul are devoted to the welfare of the mercantile marine. 
It was originally drawn up in the Marine Department, and Sir C. 
Adderley put under it ^Ghe port of London.” A period of only 
about two years has elapsed, and 2,313 men last year transmitted 
tlieir w’ages to their own ports in this way. They had gone to 
their ports and have drawn their money, amounting to 32,000L, and 
we have heard from all quarters, as well as from London, of the 
very improved character of the sailor. Last year I was so much 
pleased with the reports I received of it, that I sent round to 
Liverpool, Dundee, Cardiff, Leith, Bristol, and other places, to try 
and start similar operations there. In Cardilf, Dundee, Leith, 
Plymouth, and Liverpool, I am glad to say, it is working well and 
with good prospects of success when it is more known, and in 
Bristol preparations are made to start the scheme. And before I 
left the Board of Trade I was glad to find that the shipowners at all 
these ports had entered warmly into the proposals of my officers. It 
only remains for me to say how heartily glad I am to join with you 
in honouring this excellent Committee, whose great exertions have, 
been so fruitful, and whose good work has now come to an honoured 
end — in the best way — by being aceomjjlished. 

^ The Chairman : It is now my jnivilege and pleasure to thank you 
most heartily, on behalf of the Committee, for the kind vote which 
you have passed. Before sitting down I wish to place before you the 
desire of the Committee to put on record their high appreciation of 
the services which have been rendered by Mr. John Williamson, to 
^ whose labour and practical experience they have throughout the 
' proceedings been dee^fiy indebted.' 

The speech delivered by Mr. Ismay at the annual meeting of the 
Governors of the Liverpool Sailors’ Home, on February 15, 1881, 
contains the recent impressions of a thoroughly competent authority 
as to the condition of our merchant seamen. It will be perused with 
deep interest by all who feel solicitude for the improvement of the 
mercantile marine. 

I think we must all admit that the report which has just been 
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presented shows that the work earned on by the Sailors’ Hoines ^ as 
necessary as ever. There is no work more needful and which has a 
gieatei claim to support in L/iverpool than this. All classes in this 
great community share in the results of the sailor’s labour, while 
sailors make fewer demands upon our assistance than any other class. 
There are some features in the report which at first do not appear of 
an encouraging character. There is the fact that a less ixiiin of 
sailors have used the Home than in last year, and then there is the 
serious diminution in the amount received for board. But these 
drawbacks appear to have arisen from causes wdiich are outside of 
the control of your committee, and, after all, they are not unfavour- 
able to the end desired — viz., the moral well-being of the sailor. A 
portion of the failing off is due, I understand, to the desire of men 
who have secured regular employment to settle down and have houses 
of their own. That desire is a natural and praiseworthy one, and i>s 
more likely to make itself felt among sailors now than formerly. 
During the last few^ years the conditions of the sailor’s employment 
have changed greatly. In that time there has been an enormous in- 
crease in the building of steamers over sailing ships, and it follows, 
as a matter of course, that the sailor makes his trip much more 
rapidly than he used to do. The old days — when he saw his home 
mly at long intervals — are rapidly passing aw^ ay, and now men em- 
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and compelled them to sell, in order to live, under circiimsianees 
when I am sure they would rather have declined. It is cheering to 
learn, however, that in Sfute of the temptations to drink by which 
sailors are surrounded, sobriety is permanently increasing amongst 
them. There is no fact laid before us in the report in which ail con- 
nected ■with shipping have a deeper interest than this one, and it is 
a fact which is borne out by the observation of those whose business 
takes them to the docks when vessels are leaving for sea. There is 
less drunkenness, and consequently less fighting and fewer disturb- 
ances, than there was some years ago. A further proof of the im- 
provement alluded to in the report is that ships will now frequently 
make the round voyage without a single case of desertion ; and when 
we remember how universal desertion once was, and how seriously it 
injures the mercantile service, we can but feel gi'ateful to the 
agencies which have tended to check it. Allusion is made in the 
report to the difficulty experienced in obtaining employment for 
coloured men who have been brought to this country by British and 
foreign vessels from the United States, and discharged on arrival. 
As a general rule these men are not sailors at all ; and there can be 
no doubt considerable injustice is practised towards them. They 
complain, and complain justly, that frequently they are landed here 
without a penny, their wages having been paid in the United States 
to persons who have seldom real, but frequently imaginary, claims 
against them. The remedy seems to me to lie in the formation of a 
Consular convention between this country and the United States, 
giving power to the Consuls to order the wages to be paid to the sea- 
man or his representative on the termination of the voyage. Such a 
convention would do something to check an evil from w^hich the 
British sailor, as well as these unfortunate coloured men, suffers. It 
often happens that a British sailor arrives in New York from India or 
China with a large balance of wages due him, and immediately he is 
the object of designing persons, who induce him to demand his dis- 
charge and his wages. As a result the man spends or loses all, is 
shipped off* for England with the wages for the voyage home drawn 
in advance, and arrives to find himself penniless. In such a case the 
intervention of the Consul, with po-wer to order the balance of wages 
to be paid into the Board of Trade at home to the man s credit, in- 
stead of to himself personally in New York, would be of inestimable 
value to the seaman, and his family. Since the last annual report 
Parliament has passed several measures favourably affecting the wel- 
fare of sailors, notably the abolition of advance notes and the A.B. 
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rating bill. I wish that something could be done in regard to the 
apprenticeship system. I don’t think we are doing our duty to oiir 
successors in negiecting the carrying and training of apprentices in 
ships. I may mention that we have three apprentices, trained up in 
our employ, now in command of White Star steamers, and I name 
this because I think it would be better for the mercantile marine if 
the importance of the ai^prenticeship system were more fully 
nised as a.meaiis of supplying trained and efiScient ofSeers. If we 
look at the number of vessels building— and I am glad to find that 
the demand extends to sailing ships as well as to steamers— we must 
conclude that trade has greatly improved. Ships are not built unless 
with a view to profit, and as Liverpool must share largely in the 
benefits of this prosperity, let her prove that she has a heart that 
beats in sympathy with those through whose labour that prosperity 
is obtained, and whose life is one of peril at sea and on shore. I 
trust that there will be practical evidence of this sympathy in the 
response made to the appeal of the Committee for funds.’ 


reco^‘ 
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CHAPTEE III 


THE ANNUAL WASTE OF SEAMEN IN THE MERCHANT SERVICE, 


Before any calcnlation can be made as to the number of seamen 
reqnbed to fill up the vacancies annually occurring in the ranks of 
the seamen of the merchant service, it will be necessary to take a 
general survey of the mercantile marine, both as to the tonnage of 
the ships, and the strength of the crews employed- Ample informa- 
tion for this purpose was brought together by the Livei'pool Com- 
mittee in the following tables:— 

Xumber and Tonnage j ivith CreicSj of Vessels helonging to the United Kingdom for 187S, 


Calcnla- 
tions of 
Liverpool 
Committee, 


^ This include.? 19,840 Fordgners-of wliom 15,263 are in Foreign Sail, and 3,732 in Foreign Steam Trades. 

Crews in sail . . , . . . , 130,877 

Deduct stewards, &C-, 10 ... . 13.087 

— — 117,700 

Crews in steam . , , , . , , 71,362 

Deduct eugineers, stokers, stewards, &c., 50 % 35,681 

35,681 

Seamen 153,471 

Deduct Foreigners 19,840 

133,031 

Foreigners, according to the estimate of the Committee, consti- 
tute about 13 per cenC. of the seamen employed ; but as they are 
mostly able seamen, they constitute not less than 20 per cent, of the 


Class of Trade 

Sail 

' f 


O S 

60 hp 

ii ' 


steam © 

§ 

i B 5 

Totals 

\ ' w . 



1 Tons 

Crew 

4 s 

1 :: 

Tons Crew 

; i Tons 

; 

Crew 

Home . . . 
Part Home'll 

11,C4C 749,346 

89,590 

65 

1,096 

215,263 13,243 196 

'12,642 964,608^ 

52,833 

& Foreign J 

1,.341 204,667 

7,621 

153 

!■ 221 

97,445 3,817 441 

: 662 302,112| 

21,338 

Foreign . . 

6, sgs'a, 113,132 

83,766 

528: 

il,479 

; 1,368,245 54,302 925 

7,377 4,481,877 

138,008 


18,786|4,067,144 130,877 

— 

2,796 

1,680,953 71,362 — 

21,581 5,748,097| ^202,239 
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total number holding that rating. Indeed, Mr. Williamson, the 
secretary to the Liverpool Committee, affirms that of the British 
seamen only 20,000 are A.B.’s. If this calculation were correct, our 
merchant service would contain British and foreign able seamen in 
about equal proportions. This statement, however, is based on an 
arbitrary assumption, which it is not possible to verify by accurate 
data. 


According to the figures given in the official ‘Tables showing the 
Progress of British Merchant Shipping,’ this estimate of the Liver- 
pool Committee for the year 1873 was, however, somewhat too high. 
In these Tables the percentage of foreigners in 1873 is stated to 
have been 10-87 only. There appears to have been a slight falling 
off in the number of foreign seamen about the year 1870, probably 
caused by the Franco-German war, as Germany supplies a large con- 
tingent of those employed. But on the whole the percentage is 
steadily increasing, as will be seen by the following figures : — 


Year Percentage of Foreigners 

18 m . m 

1857 , , 8-9 

1862 . . 10*2 
1867 . . 12*5 I 


Year Percentage of Foreigners 

1872 . . Il-a4 

1877 . . 18-01 

1883 , . 15-31 


These Tables contain also an analysis of the crews of 35 sailing, 
and 25 steam, ships for the years 1870 and 1880, The vessels were 
selected as representatives of their class, and, as the same vessels are 
referred to for both years, the figures may be regarded as fairly illus- 
trative of the increase that is taking place in the jiractice of employ- 
ing foreign seamen. The following are the totals : — 


85 sailmg- sMps 1870 
85 „ „ 1880 

25 steam „ 1870 

25 „ „ 1880 


Total Crew 

. 767 . 

. 718 . 

. 1088 . 
089 . 


Total Foreigners 

, 117 . 

. 159 , 

. 66 . 

. 61 . 


Percentage of 
I-'oreigners 

. 35*2 
. 22-1 
. 5*1 
. 6-4 


It is chiefly in the sailing ships, bound on distant voyages, that Largest 
foreigners will be found in the largest numbers. Even in the 
sailing ships the foreign element is limited to the seamen before 
the mast. Foreign shipmasters and mates are a mere fraction of 
the total number. 

When, moreover, shipowners raise objection to the introduction Forefen 
of foreigners, it must be remembered that the scale of wages is pro- tep down 
bably less than it wmuld have been if foreigners had been prohibited 
from sailing under the British flag. 

An inference, unfavourable to the quality of our British seamen. 
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lias been drawn from the limited number that have volunteered to 
serve in the Naval Reserve ; but this cdrcumstance scarcely affords 
sufficient foundation for the belief that the number of British able 
seamen does not exceed 20,000. Captain Furnell, the late shipping 
master at Po^dar, was of opinion that only a small proportion of 
seamen join the Reserve, because of the difficulty experienced in 
making up the necessary time for the drills between the date of a 
ship's arrival and her departm'e on a fresh voyage. The ivives of 
seamen also raise objections to their husbands joining the Reserve, 
under erroneous imj>ressions as to the duties involved, and the 
liability of the men to be called upon to serve in the Navy. 

Captain Furnell believed that the supply of seamen was at 
present quite equal to the demand. )Siiips were never detained 
for want of crews, though ‘first-class men could not always be 
obtained.’ 

Passing from the subject of the foreign element in our merchant 
service, we have now to consider the more important subject of the 
annual waste of British seamen, and the means by which the mer- 
cantile marine is to be supplied with men. Opinions differ widely 
on this subject. A writer in the Nautical Magazine has calculated 
the waste of seamen at about 10,000 annually, and that in order to 
fill up that number of vacancies, 35,000 boys must always be kept 
in training. 

According to the computations of' the Liverpool Committee, the 
total waste of seamen in our mercantile marine from all causes, death, 
drowning, desertion and giving up a sea life, is estimated at about 
16,000. The Secretary of the Marine Department of the Board of 
Trade has, in various i)ublic utterances, adopted the same estimate, 
and has stated that of the total waste of 16,000 men, nearly one-half 
the number disappear from British ships, registered in the United 
Kingdom, and trading over the sea. 

On a general review of the numerous statistics given in the j)re- 
ceding pages, it will be evident that if, as it is very probable, the 
merchant service loses 16,000 seamen a year, and if the number of 
* foreigners did not increase, the deficiency would have to be made good 
by shipping ordinary seamen, and boys not indentured as apprentices. 
It may be that these youths do not receive a systematic instruction 
in seamanship, but they probably enjoy as many opportunities of 
learning their business as the sham apprentices who were taken when 
apprenticeship was compulsory. A certain proportion, at least, pos- 
sess a natural aptitude for the sea, and furnish highly qualified A.B.’s 
to the merchant service. 
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It is imiwssible to calculate with precision the number of seamen Future de- 
that may be required bj our shipping trade in the future. While the "eamln"'' 
exports and imports are rapidly increasing, and British tonnage re- 
tarns an ample share of the shipping business of the world, the tran- 
sition from sail to steam is in rapid progi-ess, the aggregate tonnage 
of the ships does not increase in proportion to the extent of the com- 
merce transacted, and the number of men required in proportion to 
a given tonnage is steadily diminishing. 

In 1792, the merchant service employed 118,000, and in 1814, 

1/3,000 men, while in 1861 the number was as nearly as possible 
the same as in 1814. If, however, we compare the tonnage for the 
respective periods, it will be found that it had increased from 
2,681,000 tons in 1814, to 5,895,000 tons in 1861. Thus, while 
the tonnage was doubled, there was no increase in the number of 
seamen. In 1882 the Mercantile Navy of the United Kingdom had 
risen to 6,908,000 tons, but the number of men employed was only 
196,000. The economy of labour, which has been obtained by 
improved mechanical appliances, supplies an additional argument 
<xgainst the interference of the Government in the xvorlc of training 
seamen, except in connection with the Naval Eeserve. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


APPREiSTICES. 


Reduction 
in number 
when noiu- 
pulsory 
apprentice- 
ship 

abolished. 


Ship- 
owners ob- 
jected to 
coini)ulsory 
apprentice- 
ship. 

Newcastle. 


Mr. 

Richard 

Green, 



At the period when apprenticeship was compulsory, the total number 
of seamen in the foreign and the home trade of the country was 
about 175,000, and the number of apprentices is believed to have 
been not less than 35,000. Immediately after the abolition of 
compulsory apprenticeship, the number of apprentices was reduced 
from 34,855 in 1848, to 17,411 in 1851. It may he assumed, from 
this rapid diminution in their numbers, that the obligation to carry 
apprentices was not quite so beneficial to the merchant navy as it 
has been supposed. The instantaneous reduction in the numbers 
would indicate that the obligation was viewed as an ungrateful 
burden, rather than as a means of promoting the efficiency of the 
mercantile marine. 

In the course of the inquiries conducted by the Manning Com- 
mittee of 1852, it was clearly proved that such was the view taken 
by the shipowners. The Local Marine Board of Newcastle rejtre- 
sented that the legal obligation to can-y apprentices, which until 
lately had been in force, was not of any benefit to the country, was 
highly objectionable to the shipowner, and ought never to be re- 
enacted. The Hull Local Marine Board stated that the vessels in 
the Baltic and American trades were generally laid up for the winter 
months, and that the legal obligation to carry several apiu'entices in 
such vessels had been a very severe tax. 

Mr . Richard Green, one of the most publie-s|)irited members of 
'the ship-owning community, said that the apprentices were con- 
sidered very objectionable by shipowners generally. 

The views of the Bristol Local Marine Board were summed up in 
an exhaustive paper, prepared by the chairman for the information 
of the MgtiTn'Tig Committee. He said : — ‘ It having been stated 
that the absence of any legal obligation to carry apprentices in 
merchant vessels may tend to dimmish the number and deteriorate 
in youth the quality and moral character of our seamen, I beg most 
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uu atate, tnai xne snipowners of this port decidedly 
differ from those by whom that opinion is held. In the first place, 
I believe that in respect to British seamen, as in every other depart- 
ment of labour unfettered with impolitic regulations and restrictions 
demand and supply, both in quantity and quality, will keep imce’ 
without the use of adventitious aid. In the next place, my experi- 
ence, as well^ as that of other shipowners, and more particularly 
nautical men in the merchant service, whom I have consulted on the 
subject of your letter, has convinced me that the system of compul- 
sory apprenticeship to the sea service has, instead of imin-oving, 
greatly tended to the deterioration of “ the quality and moral 
character of the seamen themselves.” Such apprentices were 
generally boys of no education or moral training, and it was one of 
the great sources of annoyance to masters and owners, under the 
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est opposition. Lamport, indeed, declared that the opera- 
■ compulsory apprenticeship was a gigantic sham, 
e same proposals have been revived in America. It has been 
ed that every vessel, trading under the flag of the United 
, should carry one apprentice, and that there should be a heavy 
y for a breach of this regulation. 

our own merchant service, according to the present organised 
3 e, ordinary seamen are taken in lieu of indentured appren- 
Being engaged* only when their ship is about to sail, and 
rged on the day of her arrival, they rarely take part in the 
)f refitting, and they are consequently deficient in expertness 
gers. In the course, however, of long voyages men acquire 
nd experience from the numerous disasters and repairs which 
be effected at sea. The trades unionism among the profes- 
riggers, who refuse to work on a ship where any seamen, not 
members of their society, are employed, adds to the difficulty of 
ig ordinary seamen in the art of refitting ships, 
has been shown that formerly, when the law of compulsory 
aticeship wns in force, apprentices constantly deserted their 
Then, as now, an apprentice of the same age as, and perhaj>s 
skilful than the ordinary seaman working by his side, vras not 
urally dissatisfied that his shipmate, with inferior qualifications, 
i earn 2Z. a month while his own earnings did not exceed 15s. 
boys, after serving three years at sea, are almost equal to able 
n ; and if they see other men earning 3J. a month, w'hile they 
3 ceiving perhaps 10.s. or 126*., they are necessarily discontented 
nnpted to desert. 

le case w^as put in the clearest and plainest way by the 
ging Committee of the ^ Indefatigable,’ in their reply to the 
:ies recently addressed to them by the Board of Trade : — 
h will be observed that the number of boys sent to sea as 
tured apprentices has been small in comparison with the 
er sent in other capacities. 

Ahile most of the boys not apprenticed have done well, com- 
s have several times been received of boys breaking their 
tures. 

U long as the question of taking apprentices or not remains an 
one, the Committee are of opinion that this wall be a great 
ilty with the managers of training ships, 
rake, for example, the case of two boys trained on board the 
efatigable,” both^'at the time of leaving the vessel being equally 
qualified. The one is bound to a shipowner for four years, for 
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which period of service he receives 3oZ., the other enters the service 
of a shipowner who declines to take apprentices, and receives 2o.s. 
or 30s. a month for his first voyage. He arrives at home, and is 
free ; on his second voyage he sliips as an ordinary, and perhaps gets 
21 . or 21 . 10s. a month. 

‘ He meets the apprentice in a foreign port, who is still receiving 
perhaps 6^. or lOL a year. The apprentice, being no doubt equal to 
his comjiapion in attainments, thinks his case a very hard one, and 
runs away from his ship in order that he may obtain similar wages. 
This has happened several times in the experience of the Committee, 
and it is a state of things for which under existing circumstances it 
is difiScult to find a remedy.’ 

These arguments show the impracticability and the inexpediency 
of any attempt to re-enact a law of compulsory apprenticeship. 

The majority of those shipowners, who are anxious for the co- 
operation of the State in the training of seamen, incline rather to 
an increase in the number of training-ships, than to the system of 
compulsory apprenticeship. In the succeeding chapters, therefore, 
the organisation of the training-ships will be minutely examined. 
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CHAPTER V, 


EXISTING TEAINTNG-SHirS. 

The proposal to establish additional training-ships, on which those 
shipowners who are most dissatisfied with the seamen of the present 
day mainly insist, is based on the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion on Planning, over which Lord Cardwell presided with very great 
ability. The plan in question included extensive proposals for the 
establishment of training-ships for seamen, under the auspices of 
the Government. Before entering on a discussion of the details by 
which such a plan could be carried out, it will be convenient to show 
what amount of progress has already been made in the work in 
contemplation. 

A Parliamentary paper was issued in the session of 1875, giving 
all the more important paiticulars relating to existing training-ships, 
and containing tabular statements, showing the number of boys who 
have entered the Royal Navy, the merchant service, and other occu- 
pations on shore, with other details relating to indentures of 
apprenticeship, working expenses, the number of boys who, in the 
preceding twelve months, had gone to sea as apprentices, or in other 
capacities, and giving reports as to the conduct of the boys. 

The following is an analysis of the Tables given in the return : — 

Pastictiiars sivest roe the Year endixs Anensi 31, 1874. 

Table I. — Number of Boys sent into the Merchant Service by each Class of Ship, 
and Average Cost of each Boy, 

^ No. of Boys sent into the Merchant Service 

Class of Ship 

each 

Apprentices Capacities Number 


Training- 
ships re- 
commen- 
ded by- 
Manning 
Ctmimis- 
sion. 


Averapre Expense 
of eacli Boy on 
Board, per il'ead, 
per Annum 


For Officers , 
Industrial Schools 
Independent Ships 
Keformatories . 


Grand Total, Ho. of Boys sent into the Merchant Service 


* These are not seamen apprentices, hut officers. 

f All b9ys being lender de^tejution, are .sent to sea on licence, under the Eeformatory Act. 
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Tabee IL—E:. 


cc-penses of Mamtenance 


Receipt* 


Private Sab- 
Ecriptions 


Poblic 


38,246 16 11 


ps. tm 

amoaiit received by l 


is tlie aaKiiiiit spent bv 7 
sbips. . - . ' 


Table III. 


dccommodafion, 


Tour of the training-ships referred to in the ret 
in the Thames, and three in theMersej; while tl 
in beotland, and one in Ireland. 

The ‘Worcester,’ in the Thames, and the ‘ 
Mersey, which have been establi.shed for 1’ 
of boys, \vho are being brought up to become officer! 
service, are not training-ships in the 
term. About 250 students are now 
ships. 

Passing from the two officers’ 
lished for training boys for service 
be remarked that the ‘ Warspite ’ s 
any other ship included in the return, 

-Marine Society, and the entire expense 
subscription 
reformatory, 
ment. 

Passing from the ‘Warspite,’ the shipi 
schools, come next under review, 
and are capable of accommodating 
on board about 1,700, 


urn are stationed 
bere are only two 

Conway,’ in the 
the professional education 

-- -‘s in the mei'chant 

ordinary acceptation of the 
being trained on board these 

school-ships to the vessels estah- - 
afloat before the mast, it should 
on a different footing from 

It is maintained by the 

is defrayed by voluntary 
IS not an industrial school, nor i.s it a 
received no aid from the Govem- 

^ is, classified as industrial i 
These ships a^e seven in number, si 
2,000, although they only have 
are — 


Stations of 

training- 

ship.s. 


‘Worcester 

and 

‘ Con wav.' 


j ' " Oli-TSS of SI lip 

Ko. of each 

■ 2 

No. of Boys 

No. of Boys 

fnereasc'd Sum. i 

1 Bor Ctfflcer.s . . 

: Iridus'trial Scliooia! ' * ! ’ ! 

Ship is intei'ided 
to hold 

2sy 

actually on 
Board 
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her of Jioys 
the Ship might ; 
accoiumodatf* | 

1 Independent Ships . ’ | 

■ Rtdbrniatorie.s . ’ * | 

■■ ■ u I 

t 1 

2,125 

1.150 

1,876 

098 

249 

i .. , ■ ‘ • i 

® 1 

703 

■ 037 , 

63 

lofcal extra Xnmber tlnj Slaps might acconimotlate 

• ■ . . 
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Rules of 
‘ Fonuid- 
fihle.’ 


‘ f Cumber- 
land. ’ 


Refonna- 
tory ships. 




The ^ Formidable, ’ at Bristol 
„ ^ IlaYannali/ „ Cardiff. 

„ ^Mars; „ Dundee, 

j, « OiimherlandyV „ Glasgow. 


The ^ Southampton/ at IIiill. 

„ t Gibraltar/ ■ Belfest. 
Wellesley/. , ■ „ Tyne./ 



The ‘Indefatigable ’ and the ‘ Chichester ’ are not certified indus- 
trial schools, and receive no State aid whatever. 

Though there are several ships on the Thames, there is not one 
‘certified’ under. the Industrial Schools Act— none, tjierefore, to 
which any London magistrate can send a boy under the parovisions of 
the Act. The consequence is that the London School Board has 
been greatly imjieded in its wort by the fact that boys could not 
be sent to training-ships, unless at Bristol, or Cardiff, or in the 
Tyne, this ari'angement involving considerable additional expiense 
and much inconvenience. , 

The system of training, and the cla.ss of boys admitted into the 
industrial school-ships, can be best understood from a perasal of 
the rules and regulations for the ‘ Forraidahle,’ at Bristol. The 
managers state that the objects of the institution are the reception 
and training of boys, who through poverty, parental neglect, or being 
onplians, are left destitute and homeless, and in danger of being 
contaminated by as.sociation Avith vice and crime. Such boys are to 
he admitted, fed, and clothed, both under the powers of the Indus- 
trial Schools Act 1866, and otherwise as the Executive Committee 
may determine. 

More than 500 boys have been discharged from the ‘Formidable ’ 
since the establishment of the institution, nine-tenths of that 
number adopting a seafaring life, though this is not compmlsory. 
Communications are kept up with these boys for some time after 
leaving the institution, re]>oiis being received from the owners and 
commanders of the ships they join as to their conduct, and a com- 
paratively small percentage indeed of these reports are unfavourable. 

The ‘ Cumberland ’ was established in the Clyde, not so much 
with a view to make good the deficiency in the supiply of well-trained 
seamen for the merchant service, as to obtain the means vA'herehy a 
number of lads, in a state of destitution, and exposed to grievous 
temptation to crime, might be provided with an honest empdoy- 
ment. 

It has been stated already that three of the training-ships receiv- 
ing aid from the State — viz., the ‘ Akhar ’ and ‘ Clarence,’ at Liver- 
pool, and the ‘ Comwall,’ in the Thames, belong to the reformatory 
class. These ships can accommodate TOO boys, and there are now 
on board 636 hoys. The expense of maintenance, as in the case of 
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the irirlurtrial sehool-ships, is provided for ehieflj out ofthemitri- 

butions received from the State. 

The ships take only such boys as are under sentence of a inagis- 

■trate. Tliej are strictly reformatory* 

llie .remaining s,liips are for homeless and destitute.-, boys, 

From a charitable point of view, it is, no doubt, most desirable 
that these lads should be reclaimed, but (excepting, perhaps, the 
clement of •seafaring men’s children in the ‘Indefatigable’) there 
is, among all these charities, no educational provision for the sons of 
mercliant seamen who have done well in their service, and have 
therefore a fair claim on the community for help in respect of such 
of their children as desire to follow their futher.s’ profession. 

Eeferring to the tabular statement, it will be observed that 
fifteen ships for the training of seamen have been established within 
the last eighteen years, the ‘ Akbar,’ the first of them, having been 
established in the Mersey in. 1856, under the auspices of the Liver- 
pool .Ju\-enile Reformatory Association. The whole of these ships, since 
the establishment of the Maiine Society in 1756 to September 1, 
1874, have sent into the Royal Navy 29,781, and into the merchant 
service 30,311; and, deducting the number contributed by the 
l\Iarine Society’s ‘ Warspite,’ it appears that the fourteen remaining 
ships ha\ e sent to sea in all 6,031, of which number 401 entered the 
Royal Navy and 5,630 liie merchant, service in a period of eighteen 
years, showing how little, by comparison with the mercantile marine, 
the Royal service has availed itself of these ships as a source for 
procuring boys. 

The boys in these school-ships have, on an average, somewhat 
under two years’ training, but more than a quarter of the lads sent 
out do not go to sea. On a closer examination of the returns, 
the results would appear less satisfactory. The ‘ Wanspite ’ and 
‘ Chichester,’ which trained 552, or exactly half the boys sent to sea 
from these shijis in 1874, only keep them on an average between 
seven and eight months. Considering the material they have to 
work on, so short a space of time must he quite inadequate to turn 
out a decent seaman. Ami the material of all these schools is un- 
satisfactory. 

The hoys on board the training-ships of the Royal Navj' have 
immense advantages in the essential x)oint of physical development. 
It would, indeed, be unfair to expect that a ]ihilanthroi>ic institution 
should recruit from the same sources, or offer tlie sa-mf> advantages 
as the Royal Navy. The training-ships maintained by the grants of 
G-overnment and by philanthropic contributions, draw their recruits 
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from a pauper class ; and it is an inevitable consequence tiiat boys, 
who have passed their infancy under the most favourable conditions, 
should be inferior in size and strength to the lads more carefull} 
recruited, more abundantly fed, more perfectly trained, in the Navy. 
These observations apply, though not perhaps in an equal degree, tc 
the boys on board the ^ Warspite,’ who are untainted with crime. 

The author once had an opportunity of comparing a iiumbei 
of boys who were being mustered on their arrival from "London, on 
board the training-ship at Portland, with the youthful crew of the 
^ Warspite,’ which he had recently seen. The former presented— as. 
indeed, it might have been expected— a more powerful physique, 
and greater promise of becoming able-bodied seamen. The in- 
feriority is the inevitable result of the entirely different nature ol 
the two institutions. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 


KECRCITIXG FOR TRAIXIXG-SHIPS. 


Desiraijle as it is to make au effort to reclaim the unfortunate chiE 
dren of the pauper or criminal classes, it must be admitted that, in 
introducing boys of this class in large numbers into the merchant 
seriice, we incur a. serious risk. The calling of the seaman must 
mevitaidy be lowered in the estimation of the honest and indepen- 
dent working poimlation, if we allow it to become a general and re- 
cognised refuge for the destitute. 

At a time when it is being asserted—and with too much truth- - 
on all sides, that a demoralised tone pervades the forecastle, we may 
rest assured that, if we wish to introduce a truly effectual reform, we 

must begin by attracting boys to the sea from pure and untainted 

sources. ' ■ , 

I his consideration becomes the more important now that we 
appear to be entering upon a new phase of the question^ and when it 
seems likely that the Grovernment may grant subsidies, on a more 
extensive scale than heretofore, in suiqiort of school-ships for sea- 
men. 

^Able officers of the N'avy have asserted that the merchant 
training-ships are, with the exception of the MVarspite,’ conducted 
upon wrong principles, and that they can never be feeders of the 
Navy. It is a grave error to siqipose that the dregs of society can 
be educated for a sea life, A sailor, to be worth anything, must be 
physically strong and healthy. 

lioys are taken into these establishments poverty-stricken, and in ] 
a half-starved condition, and, even on board the school-ships, they 
aie not fed on a scale sufficiently liberal to make up for the want of J 
pioper food before their admission. Under such unfavourable condi- 
tion&, they cannot grow up to be able-bodied seamen, according to 
the standard accepted in the Eoyal Navy. 

It is the object of the author of the present publication, not so 
much to urge any opinions of his own, as to make known the thoughts 
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of many minds on these subjects, and so to assist the X)ublic in ar- 
riving at a sound and wise conclusion, with a view to practical legis- 
lation. With this object, a number of extracts shall now be given 
from the evidence taken in Parliament, and at the Admiralty, on the 
subject of recruitment for the sea. 

3Ir. Lindsay, a member of the Manning Commission, in his sepa- 
rate report, observed ^ that he quite agreed with Admiral Martin, 
that to take boys from reformatories and prisons would be to incur 
the expense of training a class of men the least likely to be amenable 
to discipline, and the most likely to abandon their country when 
most needed.’^ They should be unequivocally rejected. Boys taken 
from these sources would only contaminate the honest boys on board, 
and do irreparable and extensive mischief. A change of scene from 
land to sea will not eradicate the original vicious habits of a bad boy, 
who is better excluded altogether.’ 

The same opinion was expressed by Mr. Lamport, the emineni- 
shipowmer, of Liverpool, whose ability and authority ha^'e been so 
highly appreciated, and whose accidental and untimely death, at a 
time when his experience and sagacity in nautical affairs would be of 
especial value, is a national misfortune. Mr. Lamport told the Com- 
mission on Merchant Shipping in 1860 that he Hi ad his doubts,’ 
individually, as to whether a sea life furnished an appropriate career 
for the class of boys admitted into reformatory schools. ^ There is,’ 
he said, ^ so much leisure in a sea life, that I am almost afraid that 
in many instances it will be found that the boys are not kept suffi- 
ciently hard at work to prevent their minds from falling back upon 
evil thoughts.’ 

The following remarks occur in a paper, containing suggestions 
for the improvement of merchant seamen, prepared for the informa- 
tion of the Manning Commission by Captain Brown, E.iS*., who, for 
so many years, held the office of Eegistrar-General of Seamen : — 

•^The great object to be attained in dealing with a matter of such 
great national importance is, however, the improvement of the 
physical, moral, and mental condition of our merchant seamen ; and, 
to effect this, the source from which the stock is deri\'ed should be 
‘piire and respectable, instead of the reverse, as is now the case ; for 
many boys of vicious character, irreclaimable on shore, are, as a last 
resource, consigned to the sea service. 

^ Considering that not more than 200,000 persons of all conditions 
are actually employed in British registered ships, and that little 
more than a moiety of these are seamen, there can be no reason why 
all the boys reared up to maintain this — an insignificant fraction of 
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our population— should not be derived from a good source instead of 
the outcasts of society.’ 

The Manning' Commis.sion took evidence from some of our best 
naval ofiScers as to the selection of boys for training for the Eoyal 
Xavy. 

1 here was a general concuri’ence of opinion among the witne.sses 
examined, to the effect that ‘ it would be prejudicial ’ (to use the 
language of Commodore Eden) ‘ to the public service to take boys 
from the streets, reformatories, and 
Captain Hon. S, 

would cau.se infinite disgust to those already in the 
Sir William Mends said 
way it would be injurious. 


unions. 

T. Carnegie, C.B., said that to take such boys 

service. 

‘ I think if it were done in a whole.sale Sir _ 
I believe there are a few example, s in jl'mi" 
which they have turned out well, but I think if they were increased 
to any extent it would be injurious. Great difficulties attend .such 
a que.stion; they do not know what to do with the boys, and it 
seems hard after a boy has been .so long going through such a cour.se 
not to have some honest career open to him. I think it would be 
a dangerous thing to throw open either the naval or the merchant 
service.’ 

In reply to a question by Admiral Martin, he added that he 
would not recommend that such boys should be taken into a yacht, 
or into a gentleman’s seinice. 

Sir Frederick Grey, writing on the same subject, at a much more 
recent date, remarked that it would be disadvantageous to the boys 
themselve.s, and hurtful to the |)ublic service, to admit into ships of 
■war juvenile offenders who have passed through the reformatories, 
since among the large number of men collected together in our ships, 
it must happen that some evil-disposed i>er.sons would be found ready 
to lead back these boys to the evil courses from which they had 
temporarily been rescued. 

‘That the object of the benevolent persons who have established 
these refuges is most praiseworthy everyone must admit ; but he be- 
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service as the officer in charge of the entire training establishnient of 
the Navjj is perhaps the most competent aiithoritj on the subject 
under discussion. In the paper on the Manning of the Navy 
he read before the Eoyal United Service 

stated that Mie was not prejudiced against private training-sM^^ 
but that the boys were no more trained, as compared with the boys 
in the Navy, than a mere militiaman was to a guardsman. They 
were not even physically fit for the work on board a rnaii-of-wai. 
The whole of the merchant trainmg-ships put together, excluding 
the « Warspite,’’ did not supply the Navy with fifty boys per annum. 
You hear,’ he added, ‘^of Lords of the Admiralty going down and 
making long si)eeches about these vessels being feeders for the Navy, 
bnt the feict is they are nothing of the sort. The boys are so much 
inferior in physique that we actually won’t take them in the Navy ; ^ 
and as to the training, it is anything but complete.’ 

In order, however, that a Mr and j ust opinion may be formed as 
to the capability of these ships for the training of seamen, it is light 
that attention should be called to the fact that, on the whole, ship- 
owners appear to be more inclined than fi:)rmeiiy to receive these 
boys into their ships. 

Viewed as a whole, it may wdth good reason be asserted on 
behalf of the training-ships, that they are effective in rendering a 
really important service. They save from indolence and fioni crime 
many children of the most neglected, and therefore the most 
dangerous, classes; and they give to these little boys some 
acquaintance with an honourable and useful calling, by following 
which they may be enabled to earn an honest livelihood. And if w e 
may admit, on the one hand, the force of Mr. Lamport s objection to 
a sea life for boys, among whom many must be found more or less 
tainted with vice, there is, on the other hand, this exceptional 
advantage in the vocation of the sailor, that it entirely severs the 
young seaman from the vicious associations of his early life. 

An experiment, the first of the kind, has been tried in the 
^ reformatory ship established at New York. The vessel sailed from 
that port in November 1872, visited St. Thomas, Madeira, and other 
ports, and returned in April 1873. 

^ It is almost impossible,’ says a writer in the New York Times, 

^ to enumerate all the benefits that accrued to the boys. When the 
ship left New York it had on board many lads who would liave 
grown up to be the outcasts of society. In place of these the vessel 
brings Lome a crew that will make good seamen, who have made a 
winter passage across the Atlantic, and have aided in navigating the 
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ship a distance of neai-ly fifteen thousand miles. Out upon the 
ocean these boys enjoy as much liberty as anyone on board, and 

soon lose all recollection of their commitment.’ 

The opinion therefore, so ably advocated by Mr. Burns in Ms 
recent letter, would appear to be sound and true, when he says 
that the existing trainiiig-ship,s, whether industrial, reformatory, or 
benevolent, should not be interfered with, as they are all doing good 
service to the State, and performing a work which could not be as 
efficiently carried on under an organisation established by the 
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CHAPTEE VII, 


AGE OF ADMISSION OF BOYS INTO TIUININ(r-SH IPS, 


It lias already been pointed outj that the training in the private 
school-ships, however yalnable in a philanthropic point of view, is 
imperfect. The parentage of the boys is unsatisfactory. In some 
cases, they do not remain sufficiently long on board to acquire ei’’en 
the rudiments of seamanship), and as few of the vessels have a sailing 
tender, the boys have no practice in manoeuvring a ship under way. 

There is a further objection, on which it is proposed, in the pre- 
sent chapter, to insist. Boys are received on board the trainiiig- 
ships at too early an age. 

It has been observed, in reference to the Goliath,’ that no boy 
ought to be received on board until he is at least thirteen years of 
age, and that many boys on board that vessel were mere children. 

In the case of the ^IMars,’ the training-ship at Dundee, the 
average age of admission is from twelve to fourteen, and the boys 
leave at sixteen years of age. In the report of a recent school 
inspection on board the ‘^Formidable,’ it is remarked that a large 
proportion of the boys then in training were too young. 

The same remark was made by Mr. Gray, on the occasion of an 
official visit to Bristol, when he said that the majority of the boys 
on board the ^ Formidable,’ were not of sufficient size or stamina to 
become sailors, competent to render efficient service either in the 
mercantile marine or the Eoyal Navy. 

Mr. Lindsay, in his Eep)ort on the IManning of the Navy, expressed , 
an opinion that no boy should be received into a training-ship 
before he was fifteen years of age. ^ An abundant supply,’ he said, 

^ of lads of excellent character and of honest parentage would be 
offered at that age. From our Coastguard alone, when raised to 
12,000, Commodore Eden said that nearly the requisite number 
could be obtained. 

^ By entering honest boys of good parentage at 15 years of age 
for the training-ship, and at 1 6 for the Navy, there will be a con- 
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siderable saving to the State, as Admiral Martin has ^jointed out, 
and physically considered, the boys at 1C will be much more equa 
to the “performance of their duties. The constitution is unpaired 
if a boy is prematurely sent to work on board ship. ^ In my oun 
experience I have witnessed very lamentable cases of tins. 1 seidoni 
take any boys into my service under the age of 10, and the supp y 
is very much in excess of the demand. It is sometimes a^matter ot 
deep regret to me that I cannot employ one-tenth of the line, ha e, 

honest lads who apply.’ ' . i i -i 

The Admiralty Committee appointed to revise the rules am 

regulations for manning the Navy, in 1852, collected much yaluab e 
evidence on this subject. The opinions of some of the naval ofhcers 
consulted are set forth in the following extracts from the_ Blue-hook. 

Admiral Sir J. A. Ommanney said ‘ I am of opinion that the 
age of 14 for the entry of boys for Her Alajosty’s service is preferable 
t«) 13, as they are too slight for any service, scarcely lor that of an 
officer's servaid. I think that if it could be deferred until 
of 15 it would lie more dcsiralile, for the expense of the victual mg 
and pav of boys of the age of 13 is the same as at the age of lo.’ 

Rear-Admiral Dixon stated that the Admiralty Eegulutiuiis hxed 
the age of admission between 13 and IG years. ‘ The former age he 
thouMit too voung. He would not enter them before they were 14. 

Giptain Sir T. Maitland considered that the proper age tor 
entering boys for the Navy was from 14 to 16 for hoys who had not 
been at sea, and from 16 to 18 or 19 for those who had been at sea ; 
but he thought that boys should not be taken alter 16 unless tiiey 

had been at sea. _ _ 

Rear-Admiral Sir J. Stirling was also of opinion that the proper 

at^e of entry for second-class boj’s was from 14 to 1 6 years. 

° The Committee of Naval Officers summed up the conclusion at 
which they had arrived, after lengthened inquiry, by stating that 
they advised that boys of the second-class should not he entered 
under the age of 14, as their physical and mental powers would then 
'he more developed than at an earlier period, and would afford a 

better guarantee for their future growth. 

The opinions, derived from naval sources, and expressed beiore 
the Manning Commission of 1859, were generally in favour of 
regulations for excluding boys from training-ships until they had 
reached an age when the physical powers were beginning to lie 
well developed. 

Cai>tain Harris, having been for some years in command oi the 
‘St. Vincent,’ training-ship, at Portsmouth, was perhaiis the most 
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expoyieuciecl witness on this subject. His views are contained in 
the following extinct' from the report of his evidence, published in 

the Blue-book: — 

^{xUlvriVid Shepherd.) In your opinion what is the most de- 
sirables age at, which boys slioulcl be entered, and under "what ao'e 
not? — .Not under 14. 

M¥ould not 15 be better still ?~I think 15 would be better; 
bill, you wouid letjuire nioi'e ships to train them if you wanted to 
entfcM a luge luiiubei, in order to give them the necessary training 

to inaku^ tliein, available for seamen. 

^ Is it not your opinion that a boy entered even at IG, leaving 
proper care bestowed upon him, would be made as good a, sailor 
as a boy entering at 14? -I am quite of that opinion. 

‘Many of your novices, or the greater part of your novices, 
entered at 18 and 19 and even up to 22 and 23, have turned out 
good seamen ?— Many novices who began their career in the 
“ Illnstrious,” are now A.B.’s and leading seamen ; some are petty 
officers. ' 

^ Who entorod as late as the ag'e of 22? — Yes, some of them 
(lid enter as late as 22. 1 might add to this that I think after 

20, except in time of war, it is not desirable to enter them. 

^ But supposing the country to require an almost instantaneous 
supply of seamen, and it could not get seamen, would yon not 
reeummend that we should enter lads. from 18 to 20? — I would 
enter them up to 23 under such circumstances.’ 

{Admiral Marthid) Y’ou think that to obtain the most perfect 
seamen they sliouid be taken early in life? — Yes. 

^ That is from the age of 14 to 17 ? — Yes. 

‘ A man is never so perfectly at home aloft if taken older, as he is 
if he begins as a boy ? — Activity aloft depends very much upon a 
practised eye, and I think the elder men do not acquire that activity 
so readily as those wdio are taken younger. 

^ It would be very unusual for men taken at 22 or 23 to turn into 
very smart topmen? — I do not think they would, generally speaking,^ 
prove so smart aloft as those entered younger. I should prefer not 
to take them later than 20. 

^ Seventeen is about the prime for making a seaman ? — Yes.’ ^ 

In a letter setting forth the views of the Liverpool Committee of Lireri^oi 
Inquiry, Mr. Williamson, their honomry secretary, has recommended 
that boys should be entered at 15 or 16 years gf age. Such lads, he 
says, would not require more than twelve months’ training, and the 
cost, therefore, would be reduced to a minimum. It is stated further, 
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in tlie report of the same Coniinitteej that boys ought not to enter 
training-ships under the age of 14 yearsj and that, in order to be 
available for the forecastle of steamers and sailing-ships as ordi- 
nary seamen, they ought to remain on board until they were fully 
grown and fit for the sea-service. Two years of such training would 
be ample ; but they should not leave the school-ship under the age 
of 17 or 18, and then, after two years at sea, they would be able to 
rate as able seamen. 

The regulations approved by the Admiralty for the admission of 
boys into the Navy are as follows — 

^ 3. Every boy previous to being entered must satisfy the exaiiiin- 

ing officers — 

' I. That he is of robust frame, intelligent, of perfectly sound and 
healthy constitution, free from any physical defects or malformation, 
and not subject to fits. 

' II. That he is able to read and write. The lowest test by which 
a boy should be entered is to be able to read a passage of two ordi- 
nary lines of one syllable, and sign his name legibly. 

^ III. That he is between the ages of 15 and 16|- years. 

That his height and measure are sufficient, the rules being 
as follows : — 

Height ( without Measurement round 

shoes) thecliest. 

Boys between 15 and 154 . • 5 ft* 30 In. 

„ „ 15i „ le' . . 5 ft. 1 in. 30Jin. 

„ le' „ 16i ., . 5 ft, Si in. 82| ill. 


‘ Boys, however, who do not quite reach the standard of height 
and measurement may, if in all other respects desirable, be entered, 
with the special permission of theii' Lordships. 

‘V. Every boy must bring with him a certificate of birth, or a 
declaration made by his parents or guardians before a magistrate to 
show that he is of the proper age ; and also the consent in writing 
of his parents or guardians, or nearest relatives if he be an orphan, 
,to his entering the Navy and engaging to serve until he shall have 
completed 10 years’ continuous service from the age of 18. 

‘ 4. Boys are not to he received from reformatories or prisons. 

‘ 6. If the examining officers are of opinion that the hoy is in 
every respect fit for the service, the engagement to serve continu- 
ously in Her Slajesty’s Navy until he has completed 10 years’ 
service from the age qf 18 is to be read and explained to him, and if 
he voluntarily agrees to its terms, he is then, in the presence of a 
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witness, to sign liis engagement, and to he entered on the books of 
the ship. 

* By commaiid of their Lordshii)s, 

•^Egbert Hall. 

* To tlie Chmmaiiders-in-Ohief, Flag-Oliicers^ 

The Admiralty in their Circular, offering contributions for boys 
joining the Reserve or the Navy, require that boys shall be 16 
years of age, and have been for two entire years in a training-ship. 
The customs of the naval service have been established by the 
ripe experience of succeeding generations and the conabined wisdom 
of many illustrious sea officers. The rules, therefore, of the training- 
ships maintained for the mutual advantage of the Na^w and tlie 
mercantile marine, should be assimilated, as closely as possible, to 
those sanctioned by the Admiralt^^^ 

In ships established, not as reformatories or philanthropic insti- 
tutions, but solely with the view to training seamen, the age of 
admission should be fixed at 14, where it is intended to keep the 
Ixw's two years under training, and at 15 where the training is to he 
limited to a period of twelve months. 


> 
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CHAPTER Till. 

THE TRAINING SYSTEM; WHO IS TO PAY FOR IT? 

Up to this point we Lave been able to show that an almost unbroken 
unanimity of opinion exists in favour of the establishment of addi- 
tional school-ships for training boys in seamanship. The same 
unanimity is no longer to be found, and it perhaps would have been 
idle to expect it when we come to consider the best means of pro- 
viding the funds required for carrying out the plan. 

It has been proposed to levy a tax on shipping, for the puiqiose 
of maintaining training-ships, with exemptions in favour ot vessels 
which carry apprentices. The general outlines of this proposal, both 
in regard to the levying of tax, and the application of the money, 
have been shadowed forth by Mr. Gray, of the Board of Trade, as 
follows : — If there was a tax of 6cZ. per registered ton on every 
foreign-going ship, there would be ample money to train 8,000 boys, 
at a cost of 201. per head per annum. Inasmuch as the tax on 
shipping would not be applied for starting independent training 
institutions, but would be applied in assisting those training insti- 
tutions that are already established by voluntary effort, it was not 
contemplated that the tax of 6d. per registered ton should bear the 
whole cost of training boys for the merchant service. It had been 
suggested that the best way of supplementing institutions like the 
“ Indefatigable,” “ Varspite,” “ Chichester,” and others, was for the 
Educational Department to make a payment to the ship as to a 
^ school; for the Admiralty to make a payment out of the naval vote to 
the ship, as a gunnery instructing ship ; and for the Board of Trade, 
out of the 6cZ. levied on British foreign-going ships, to make a pay- 
ment to the ship for the training of boys for the mercantile marine. 
That suggestion had not received official sanction; but, without 
pledging anyone to the exact details of the scheme, or the exact 
proportion of the payment, it seemed to him that the very best way 
to proceed in the way of training boys for sea service was to supple- 
ment the voluntary institutions by payments from the departments 
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interested in the matter, viz., the Edueation Department, the 
Admiralty, and the Board of Trade.’ In reply to a question, Mr. 
G-ray said, ‘ It was estimated that the 6cZ. per ton levied on the 
steam and sailing vessels trading over the seas and registered in the 
United Kingdom, would produce 140, OOOZ. per annum. There were 
no funds at the disposal of the Board of Trade which could be applied 
to the training of lads.’ 

This scheme for a tonnage contribution towards the inainten.ance i 
of training-ships has received the cordial approval of several of our 
leading sljipowners and of the Liveiqrool Committee. In their final 
■ Deport they say, ‘It is but reasonable to expect that a portion of the 
cost of training lads should be borne by the mercantile marine. It 
lies, therefore, with shipowners to say whether they are Willing to 
assess themselves for so great a good; and it is a very hojoeful 
feature that at a meeting held at Liverpool in September 1874, 
some of the most influential steamship owners expressed their readi- 
ness to support the recommendation of the Eoyal Commission in 
this matter. It is but fair and just that while steamship owners 
attract the best seamen to their service, and do nothing themselves 
in the way of rearing or training seamen, they should contribute 
towards such training-ships ; and it is therefore to be hoped that the 
majority of steamship owners will follow the patriotic exampde shown 
them by the gentlemen referred to ; for, as a trade, they will of 
necessity be the largest contributors in such a scheme.’ 

Both in his place in the House of Commons, and in liis evidence jit 
before the Royal Commission, Jlr. Norwood has expressed his 
approval of the principle of a tonnage contribution. The majority, 
however, of the steamship owners are opposed to the exemption of 
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tribution, not exceeding 6d!. per ton, shall he levied on all shipping 
registered in the United Kingdom. There shall be exempted from 

the payment of such contribution - 

‘(1) All ships carrying indentured apprentices, or young seamen 
under the age of twenty years, in the proportion of four to every 
1,000 tons register, or any other number, which the Board of Trade 
may from time to time approve. 

*‘(2) All vessels under 100 tons register. 

■ ing grants from the Board of Trade, 
where the discipline and 
not found to be satisfactory, the grants shall be discon- 


‘ All training-ships receiv 
shall be inspected annually, and in cases. 

tiaining are i — 

tinned. 

‘ The Board of Trade may, if they think fit, give premiums ^ to 
the owners of sailing ships approved for 

boys. Such payments 

tribution in 

‘The Board of Trade may, 
for defining the persons wl 
the purposes of exemptions 
shall be conclusive for the purposes 

‘ The tonnage 
this section, s 

Trade, from time to time, direct, and any 
detain a ship until all contributions payable 

have been paid.’ ^ ^ ^ ; 

Such a proposal would have excited much opposition from the 
representatives of the shipping interest in the House of Commons. 
Even at Liverpool, the port where it originated, there had been 
constant fluctuations of opinion among the shipowners. In their 
successive Reports their Committee have exhibited considerable 
vacillation. In their first Report they recommended a tonnage con- 
tribution. In the Appendix to the same Report the suggestion was 
withdrawn; the Committee observing that ‘the methods proposed, 
respecting the taxing of ship»owners for a proportion of the mainte- 
nance of the training-ships, are beset with difficulties, and from the 
steamship owners would, it is feared, receive so much opposition, 
that the Committee feel the matter must be reduced to the simple 
issue, viz., that any such training must be from the national point 
of view alone, and provided for entirely out of the national ex- 
chequer.’ • 

The reason why the steamship owners objected to the scheme 
is obvious. There were 1 6,000 indentured apprentices in the mer- 


■ r such purposes for carrying 

shall be made out of the annual tonnage con- 
the same manner as the grants to training-ships. 

from time to time, make regulations 
ho are to be reckoned as young seamen for 
under this section, and such regulations 
of this section. 

1 contributions to be levied, under the pro\dsions of 
shall be paid at such periods and places as the Board of 

officers of Customs may 
in respect of such ship 


Shipowners 
unwilling 
to be rated 
for trail- 
ing ships. 
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caiitilc marine, giving an annual supply of 3,500 seamen a year, and 
as those apprentices -ffas almost entirely in sailing ships in the 
foreign trade, and as four apprentices to evei-y 1,000 tons is a fair 
proportion, the foreign sailing tonnage was nearly full of apprentices, 
hsemption n ould be elaiiiied, therefore, for every foreign-going 
sailing ship, and there would be no means of ascertaining that boys 
designated as apprentices were xrroperly instructed in their duty. 

33 hen the Liverx)ool Committee invited the coneuiTence of shij)- 
owners at other x^orts to their various XH’oposals for the amelioration 
of the seamen, they received their cordial axiproval to everything 
whicli did not involve an exxienditure of money ; but there was an 
erjiiallydi-eidod opposition to the disagreeable x>rocess of self-taxation, 
rhe annual Iteport of the Sunderland iSln'xrowners’ Association 
contains a full explanation of the grounds for the objection taken to 
tlie xiatriotic x>roxiosals emanating from Liverpool 

‘ Tliat training-ships afford one means of providing a supply of 
ax)X)rentices for the sea service is admitted, and as it is proposed that 
“the hoys, on entering the training-ships, are to bind themselves to 
serve in the Eoyal Xaval Eeserves,” it is obvious that such ships are 
worthy of the support of the Grovernment and of the British public. 
But ought shipowners to be taxed for their maintenance? The 
Liverpool x>i'oposition is, that every ship, which does not carry a 
prescribed number of indentm-ed ax^x^rentices, should pay an annual 
tax of 6d. per ton. And, if a tax be admissible under any circmn- 
stances, it must be confessed that a fairer method of levying it 
cannot easily be devised. But yoim Committee, after giving to this 
matter their mature consideration, while agreeing with the Liverpool 
Committee in many of their recommendations, entirely differ from 
them upon the point of attempting to force upon shipowners the 
obligations to take axjprentices by saddling defaulters with a tax. 
Indexiendent of all special considerations, your Committee urge it as 
a general xn’ineiple that the commercial marine of this country ought 
to be left to itself, to fight its own battles and make its own way in 
the world. It does not appreciate the fostering care of Government 
Boards. In cases wliicli affect the lives of seamen, their training 
and protection, and the conduct of officers, your Committee are free 
to acknowledge that the interxjosition of the Board of Trade cannot 
reasonably be objected to. But where the question is simx>ly one 
affecting the supxfiy of the marine labour, which, like any other 
laboiu markfctj is governed by the relations of gupxfiy and demand, 
your Committee see no more cause for legislative interference with 
shipowners than with any other class of the trading community. 


S untie r- 

land 
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The natural mode of attracting to the sea service a sufficient number 
of apprentices is to give them wages equivalent to what they would 
earn in other trades, combining with this a fair prospect of profes- 
sional advancement. 

^ Your Committee are of opinion that aclequate w-ages, seeurity for 
good treatment, and a certificate of merit after the expiration of the 
indenture, -would afford quite as effective a method of promoting the 
increase of apprentices, and consequently of efficient seamen, as the 
Liverpool scheme of training-ships. Jit the same time, it is not in- 
tended to exclude the training-ship scheme, except in so far as it 
imposes a specific tax. The imposition of a tax would be found in 
its operation extremely irritating, not because of the" amount of 
money levied, but through the vexatious delays and interferences, 
with wdiich it "would be necessarily associated. But further, the 
main object of the training-ship system is to provide for the increase 
of the Eoyal Naval Eeserve, and the advantage accruing from it to 
the merchant service is partially counterbalanced by some disad- 
vantages. It might be highly inconvenient for the ship’s apprentices 


Mr. Lind- 
say’s letter 
to*” Mr. 
Goiirley. 
M.P. 
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draw their supplies of seamen. We have no right to ask the State 
to do that which we can do for ourselves ; and why should we go cap 
in hand to the Government, and beg that other people may be taxed 
for our benefit ? ’ 

It would clearly be contrary to public policy for the State to The aid of 
undertake tlie training of seamen for the benefit of shipowners, masfu** 
The supply of seamen is, after all, a question of wages, and a proposal 
to estnldisll training-ships at the public charge, if it were made solely ’ 
for the purpose of enabling a privileged section of employers to puu,oJ». 
obtain skilled labour at a rate below the market value, could not be 
sustained. 

At the same time it may be urged that shipowners are entitled Rhipowncr 
to some consideration, because, as it was put by Mr. Graves to Mr. eiliirthe 
l.indsay’s Committee, ‘when an\' want is felt in the Xavy the com- '■'* 

petition for an A.B. is so great, tliat we have to raise our woiges in 
competition against the Xavy to retain oiir men.’ The effect of the 
sadden deinands of a maritime war upon the limited ^supply of the 
nautical labour market was eonspieiiously illustrated in 1853 and 
1854, when the wages of merchant seamen were advanced from 40s'. 
to 506*. a month, at wliicli rate they had stood for many years, with 
little variation, to GO-s., 706., and 80s. per month, which they main- 
tained throughoiit the pressure of the Crimean War. 

The Eegistrar-Geiieral of Seamen, in his memorandum on the 
organisation of the Xaval Eeserve, gave a roiigii calculation of the 
charge imposed upon shipowners during the period in question : — 

‘ The sum paid to the seamen of the United Ivingdom, employed 
ill navigating the foreign-going and home trade ships, river steamers, 
yachts, &c., taking it at the low average of 406*. per month per man, 
is 4OO5OOOL per month, or 4,800, OOOZ. per annum, and a rise of every 
106. per month on this is 100,000^. per month, or l,200,000h per 
annum out of the pockets of shipowners. During the Crimean "War 
the rise was in some trades considerably more than lOs*. a month. 

^ There are few, I l^elieve, who are aware of these facts. Owners 
of large first-class ships do not suffer so much, because their vessels 
are taken up by Government, and they make their contracts with a 
view to these contingencies, Init the advance of seamen’s wages 
operates on the whole commercial marine, and shi^rowners have now 
no exclusive protection, and must contend with foreigners who ai*e 
not subject to this pressure.’ 

When the burdens, which must fall on the shipowners in time of 
war, are properly appreciated, it will not be regarded as an argument 
against any proposal, originally made, with a view to strengthen the 
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naval resources of the country, that it ineideutally confers a benefit 
upon the shipping interest. On the other hand, unless the ship- 
owners are prepared to pay the expense, the number of boys to be 
trained in the school-ships, maintained or subsidised by the State, 
must be determined solely by the varying requirements of the havy 
and the Naval Eeserve, 

l.iverpooi. The Liverpool Committee, in suggesting G-overnmcnt assistance, 
submit, ‘ That this is not simply a shipowners’ question, hut one of 
national importance, and should be treated accordingly by the Legis- 
lature. It is accepted as an axiom that in ease of war England must 
depend almost entirely on her Koyal Navy. To supply the necessi- 
ties of war (war which would now be prompt and short), the Navy 
must be recruited, to a large extent, from the mercantile maiine. 
Where, it is asked, are the thoroughly disciplined good men to be 
obtained, for should the very cream of what we now have be drafted 
into the Navy, our mercantile ships and steamers would be simply 
unmanned, and it would not do for our enormous commerce to be 
thus brought to a standstill. 

‘For England’s honom', in the interest of her commerce, as well 
as in the interests of life and property, it is the bounden duty of the 
Grovemment to see that om- seamen are of a superior and reliable 
character.’ 

The Liverpool Committee have consistently adhered to the same 
argument in each of their successive Eeports. In a later Eeport 
they say : — ‘ This Committee, as in its former Eeports, cannot recom- 
mend a compulsory apprenticeship system, nor can it recognise it to 
be the duty of Government to train sailors simply for the mercantile 
maiine ; but it recognises fully the duty of Government to provide 
efScient Eoyal Naval Eeserves, and believes that these can only be 
obtained by training-ships specially established for this object, and 
in number siifEeient to train up to the requirements of the Navy. 

‘The primaiy condition, upon which boys are to enter these 
training-ships, should be that of connection with the Eoyal Navy, 
■■ which should be continued on leaving these ships by a scale of 
retaining fees to be detemined upon. 

‘This class of trained men would virtually supersede the present 
Eoyal Naval Eeserve men. Tliere would still be a considerable 
■ number of men in the mercantile marine not connected with the 
Eeserves, but the latter would obtain a preference undoubtedly, and 
would get better pay. Further, the Eeserve element would exercise 
an ameliorating influence on the other men.’ 

London. The Same arguments have been used by the London shipowners. 
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In addressing Sir Charles Adderley at the Board of Trade, aii-. 

Bonalcl Crime said : ‘ With regard to national interests they knew ji,-. i)„naiii 
that the Navy must deirend on the mercantile marine, "as tlie 
mercantile marine must depend upon the S'avy. luterchangeabie- 
ness of seamen in these two serrices would be of advantage to the ' 

Xavy and to the mercantile marine. In the interest of both, let ns 
have a supply of seamen by means of training-ships and other 
judicious regulations.’ 

The Commission of 1859 recommended that traming-sliips .should 
be e.stablished solely with the object of recruiting seamen for the 
Xaval Eeserve, and their proposals for the attainment of this object 
were approved, from the same point of riew, by the Commission 
on Ln seaworthy Ships. The Admiralty and the shij)owner.s sliould 
combine tr,gether in cunying out a work which, if it be successfully 
conducted, will bo alike beneficial to the nation at large and to the 
mercantile marine. As to the precise amount to be given in view 
of the service to be rendered in recruiting for the Xaval Ee.serve, 
that is a (luestiun which can only he determined by the combined 
wisdom of the Admiralty and the Board of Trade. It is for the 
officers responsible for the naval defence of the country to consider 
what shall be the standard of strength at which the Xaval Eeserve 
.shall be maintained. The necessary number of the Eeseiwe having 
been fixed, it then remains for us to ascertain how far we may rely 
on the merchant service in its actual condition to supply the men 
we require. 

The cost of twelve training-ships wa.s estimated by the Commis- ost ot 
sion of 1860 at 40,000L a year, and for this sum they assumed that ships”""' I 

1,200 boys, approved by the naval authorities, would he annually 
furnished to maritime occupations. If the shipowners made use of 
these ships, the number of boys would be doubled. When we 
consider that our principal defence against invasion must be fm- 
nished by a well-trained body of seamen, the small expenditure 
proposed may he regarded as an insurance effected on the property 
of the nation ; and if some twenty years ago a Koyal Commission 
under the pi'esidency of Viscount Cardwell, a zealous and able ad- 
vocate of economy, recommended a grant of 40,000L a year for these 
training-ships, ought we not cheerfully to pay an equal, or, if need 
be, a larger sum, when the insurable value of the property of the' 
nation has been so largely augmented, and when other Powers have 
unfortunately been induced to make such great additions to then- 
standing forces both by sea and land ? 

Proposals for granting money from the public funds towards the 
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Recent Act maintenance of training-sMps Iiave been approved by the Congress 
gresr" of tbe United States. American sMpowners bave experienced the 
same difficulty that we have encountered in obtaining seamen. An 
Act of the Legislature of New l^ork authorised the Board of Educa- 
tion of that city to maintain Nautical Schools, to be conducted under 
the supervision of the Chamber of Commerce, and under an Act of 
Congress of June 1874 authority was given for the use of certain 
national vessels for training purposes, and officers were to be supplied 
by the Navy to act as superintendents in these school-ships. It was 
specially provided that no person should be received at such schools 
as a punishment for crime. The discipline and routine of the Navy 
were to be observed as far as practicable. The boys were to be trained 
for a period varying from eighteen months to two years, when they 
were to be awarded certificates of rating and general character. 
Having made one voyage, boys desirous of continuing their studies 
in navigation, so as to qualify themselves as mates or captains, could 
be again received on boai’d the school-ships. Under this Act tlie 
Navy Department fitted out a man-of-war for the State of New York, 
and it was intended to establish similar vessels at Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Norfolk, and San Francisco. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

PLANS FOE TEAINING SEAMEN. 

The system of training in the Xavy itself is most exceUent, and Tr.i,m^- 
surpasses in its results anything hitherto achieved by the efforts of y.A!',': . " 
philanthropic societies, which have established training-ships at oi.ir 
commercial ports. The boys reai'ed in the become the finest i.oi.uiar; 

seamen in the world. Originally selected with the greatest care, 
and afterwards supplied with abundant food, exercised in a manner 
which develops their physical powers to the utmost, and breatliing 
an invigorating air, they become the finest specimens of the maii- 
of-war’s man which can be seen in any service. 

The one objection to the training in the Xavy is its immense uo coui.v, 
cost as compared with the ships maintained by charitable contribu- 
tions. The average expense irer head of each boy on board the in- 
dustrial school-ships is 19Z., on board the independent ships 211. 6s., 
and on board the reformatory ships 20^. Is. Captain Wilson esti- 
mated the cost of training boj’s in the Xavy at 40L 
^ Moreo%^er, it must in fairness be admitted, that we cannot make but m(«t 
a just comparison unless we take into view the quality of the dietary 
and the efficiency and completeness of the instruction, the apiplianees 
for drill, and the number of instructors. If then it be tested by 
the results, it may be found that the training system on board the 
private ships is not more economical than the training in the 
Navy* 

It should be stated, in exidanation of the difference of cost, that - 
the boys in the Xavy have the advantage of instruction from a 
much greater number of instructors, with superior appdiances, and 
that they have a much more expensive dietary. 

The number of boys in training in the Xavy, notwithstanding : 

the acknowledged costliness of this plan of recraiting for the seiwice, 
was increased from. 2,421 in 1869, to 3,500 in J 872. The exjjense 
involved, and the difficulty of introducing a greater number of boys ^ 

into Her Majesty’s ships, without impairing their efficiency as vessels J 
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of war, make it impossible tlmt an increase in the number of boys 
under training in the Navy can be entertained. It has, therefore, 
been suggested that the two systems should lie combined, and that 
training-ships should be established in our principal ports, supported 
partly by private siibscrij)tion, partly by a subsidy from the iiational 
exchequer, and partly by contributions from the parents of the boys 
themselves. 

School-ships have been recomniended as a means of preventing 
tlie deterioration of seamen by all the committees and commissions 
which have considered this question in the present century . 

The iManniiig Commission insisted that the boys selected for the 
Government training-ships should be of respectable parentage, strong 
and healthy, and approved by the inspecting officers on board the 
Coastguard ships. The school-ships were to be under the Eegistrar- 
(xeneral of Seamen and the Board of Trade. The rnilto^^^ of 
the training was to be conducted by the officers of the Coastguard. 
On the completion of their training a limited number of boys wei’e 
to be allowed to enter the Navy. 

The Liverpool Committee who have of late years been mainly 
instrumental in keeping this question before the public, have 
suggested that only boys who, with the approval of their parents or 
guardians, had selected a sea-life should be admitted to share the 
benefits of the training-ships. The vessels were not to be of the 
reformatory class, and none but boys of good character and physique 
were to be admitted. 

Besides the 100 boarders before referred to, the school-ship 
would, according to the scheme of the Manning Commission, be 
open to all children residing in the ports. These last would be day 
scholars and would contribute weekly. 

The school-ships should be placed under the Board of Trade. 
This would be more convenient, because if day scholars were received 
the ship must always be moored in the port with ready access to the 
shore. 

When the system had been perfected, it was thought that it 
might be possible to dispense with special training-ships for the 
Navy, and to train boys both for the Navy and the merchant service 
in the same vessel. The Commissioners anticipated as the result of 
such an arrangement ^ greater economy in regard to the training- 
ships, and the creation of those kindly feelings between the boys 
destined for the two services, which it was of the utmost importance 
to encourage.’ The Royal Commission suggested that the number 
of boys to be nominated every year by the authorities might be fixed 
at 1,200, and that an equal number might be furnished by the sea- 
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ports. Thus 2,400 boys would be supplied annually to the marine 
of this country; and the Conmissionera believed that the whole of 
the number would be readily absorbed by the sliipowners. Tndeii- 
tures of apprenticeship were to be managed by the Eegistrar-G-eueral 
of Seamen. At the end of an apprenticeship of four years a sailor 
was to be eligible for, and the Commissioners belieVed that the 
majority would be willing to join, the Eoyal Naval Reserve. The 
engagement, to serve in the Reserve was to be in the first instance 
limited to a period of five yeai-s. These recommendations of the 
Royal Commissioners have been adopted, with slight modifications, 
by Sir Frederick Grey, Mr. W. S. Lindsay, and other eminent autho- 
rities who have more recently studied the rpiestion. 

In 18G7 the Admiralty and the Board of Trade appointed a joint 
committee to inquire into the best means of carrying out the plan, 
but it was feared that the expense might form a serious item iu the 
estimates, and the project was abandoned. 

Sir Frederick Grey, in a paper originally printed for private cir- 
culation, proposed that ten ships should be stationed at the principal 
ports, each capable of receiving 300 lads. The boys are to be entered 
iu the training-ships between the ages of fifteen to sixteen and a 
half, and at the age of eighteen they are to be rated as ordinary 
seamen, and discharged into a ship-of-war to serve one year. 

With regard to the period of service in the Navy, Sir Frederick 
Grey subsequently thought it right to introduce a modification in 
the plan originally proposed. He found that in 1871 the number of 
continuous service seamen but little exceeded 17,000, and that under 
the present system of not allowing any man to continue to serve 
after completing his time for pension, the 3,000 boys in the training- 
ships would probably not supply the waste of a larger number. In 
order, therefore, to keep up the numbers of our trained merchant 
seamen, and to avoid the incouvenience of frequent discharges, he 
pi’oposed to modify the above scheme by lengthening the period of 
service ill a ship of war from one to three years ; the effect would be 
to supplement the continuous service seamen by a body of about 
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Each training-ship should be calculated to receive 300 boys, and, 
as on an average they would remain two years on board, the number 
discharged into the Navy annually (allowing a waste of 7^ per cent., 
or 15 percent, in the two years) would be 127, and 120 would pass 
from the Navy annually into the Second-class Eeserve. If, then, ten 
of these ships only were established, 1,200 well-trained lads would 
pass annually from the Navy into the Reserve. It might be hoped 
that if the system succeeded it would be extended so far a*s to siii)ply 
2,000 ordinary seamen to the Eeserve in each year, and thus when 
it had been at work for ten years, 20,000 men, of whom the oldest 
would be only twenty-eight years of age, would have been wnll 
educated and thoroughly drilled and trained in the Eoyal Navy. 

Sir Frederick Grey assumed that, under an improved system, the 
aimual cost of each boy would be 25L The cost of each boy on his 
entry into the l^Iavy would thus be 60L Half of this cost might l^e 
defrayed by the seaports. The annual expense to the Government 
of 3,000 boys would then be 37,500^, and if 5,000 boys were kept 
in training, in order to supply 2,000 seamen to the Eeserve, the cost 
would be 62,500Z. 

The whole cost of the Eeserve, assuming the numbers given to 
be adopted, would thus be : — 


5.000 boys at 12/. 106\ per annum 

7.000 Second-class Reserve at 2/. 10-' 

18.000 Pirst-class Reserve at G/. 
Drill pay and lodging money . 
Established charges . 


X’02,500 

17,500 

108,000 

50.000 

80.000 

8,000 


The princij)le of passing seamen, trained in the mercantile 
marine, through the Navy, for a, short period of service, has been 
approved by many shipowners. l\Ir. T. M. j\Iaekay told the Manning 
Commission that he would have at least 10,000 to 15,000 more boys 
in our training-schools for a couple of years, and then let them 
pass through the Navy for three years, and they could then go 
upon the Reserve and enter our mercantile service. ^ We should 
then,’ he added, ^ have men with some self-respect and education 
-- and discipline.’ 

Air. Lind- A plan, similar in its main features to that of Sir Frederick Grey, 

say’s plan. proposed by Mr. Lindsay, but he advised that the State, instefid 

of bearing the whole* expense of educating the boys entered for the 
Eeserve, should contribute an annual payment not exceeding oL to 
lOJ. per head, for every boy in training. He objected to the con- 
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tinuance of retaining fees after a boy has completed his year’s sendee 
in the Navy. On the other hand, he recommended a liberal xjen- 
sioii.tO' commence, at the age of fifty, . 

‘ If, then,’ he proceeded, ‘ still larger reserves of men than I have 
indicated are considered desirable, I should suggest some such scheme 
as the tollowing. At present the Government supplies, free of cost, 
the use of old ships of nnr for the purpose of school-ship.s, several of 
which are stationed at various commercial ports, and in them there is 
always a considerable number of boys training for the merchant service. 
If the system were reorganised, and boys were admitted to these 
ship)S only on the condition that when they had finislied their ap>- 
prenticeship in a merchant vessel, they were to serve fine or two 
yeans in a man-of-wai-, the State paying (beyond the allowance made 
tor education) ol. or IQl. pjer head towards the expienseof their main- 
tenance and education in the training-ship, and giving them the 
usual pay when on board the man-of-war, we should thus creati' a 
rao.st valuable and p>owerful Eeser\'e, and could disp.euse with the 
co.st]y training vessels under the control of tlie Admiralty. One 
year’s service in the Royal Navy, while affording the means of ob- 
taining the requisite knowledge of gunnery, would materially im- 
prove our merchant seamen. They would gain habits of discipline, 
which they woxdd not otherwise learn, and their intercourse with the 
seamen of the Royal Navy would tend materially to narrow the gulf 
which unfortunately still esi.sts between tbe services. Five thousand 
boys trained in these school-ships for the mercantile marine, and 
serving only for one year in the Navy after they had finished their 
apprenticeship, would in time give us 60,000 trained seamen, who 
might be retained ready for service when required, at a comjmratively 
small cost to the country. Even if we adhered to our present sys- 
tem of maintaining a Reserve by means of a retaining annual fee of 
6/.. a head, we should save the 6L per annmn which we now expend 
in training the men of our Royal Naval Reserve force. But by the 
prlan which I venture to suggest, our dependence upon that force 
would be materially strengthened, and the cost greatly reduced.’ 

Mr. Lindsay strongly objected to the present mode of pxayment by 
retainer. He recommended that a pension of 201. a year, commencing 
at the age of fifty, should be given to men who had served eontinu- 
ou.sly in the Reserve from the completion of their training in the 
school. The details of this scheme are given in the chapter on 
Pensions. 

It will be observed that the plans of Mr. W. S. Lindsay and Sir 
Frederick Grey were, as to the system of training, substantiaRy the 
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Sir F, same. The .scheme ■■of , Mr. Lindsay was, liowever, less specific as to 

the age at which the young seamaii should commence his seivice in 
say’s plans n gfi. Frederick Grev recommeiided that the trained boys 

should lie tmnsferred clirect from their trainmg-ships, wiiiie -Mr. 
Lindsay contemplated an intervening period of apprenticeship in the 
mercantile marine. In the one case the young seaman w ould be a 
more exiierienced sailor before joining the Navy. In the other he 
would go into the Navy with no habits antagonistic to tlm disei]-)line 


Payment. 
l)y peii'-ion 
a more ad- 
vautag'oous 
plan for tlie 
(‘xclieqnor. 


Plan of 

Jnverp(K)l 

Committee. 


of a man-of-war to unlearn. 

Sir Frederick Grey also proposed to continue the sy stem of lo- 
taining feesp which Mr. W. S. Lindsay advised the (joveinuient to 
give up. If boys can be induced to undergo an apprenticeship to 
the sea, and to serve for a short period in the Navy, with a subse- 
quent obligation to remain for a lengthened period in the Eeserve, 
fertile present advantage of a Government subsidy daring their period 
of training, and the remote advantage of a pension in their old age, a 
much better bargain will have been made on behalf of the exchequer 
than under the existing system of large retaining tees to the Eeserve. 

The proposal of the Liverpool Committee wras that the Adiniialty 
and the mercantile marine should jointly train up to the requirements 
of the Navy for the Eoyal Naval Eeserves only. The Liverpool 
Committee suggested that there should he hut few tiainmg-ships, in 
the first instance, and that the number should gradually be increased 
as the necessity arose. They thought that ultimately foui ships 
would be required foi* Liverpool, four for .London, and twelve other 
vessels distributed at the remaining principal ports of the kingdom. 
The* V proposed in addition, in order to enable the boys to attain 
greater professional proficiency, that a small cruising brig should be 
attached to different stations, one to London, one to Liverpool, and 
a sufficient nmnher for the other ports. In these vessels a comple- 
ment of senior boys, with three or four officers, might cruise for a 
few weeks at a time. The scheme they proposed might, they 
thought, probably give 5,000 or 6,000 good Eoyal Naval Eeserve men 
per annum ; and the Committee believed that the encouragement 
proposed to shipowners to take apprentices would increase supplies 
from that source likewise. 


With regard to administrative control, as the training-ships 
would be established specially to supply recruits to the Naval 
Eeserve, the Liverpool Committee suggested ^ that the management 
of these training-ships should be vested in persons to be appointed 
by the Government and mercantile marine ; the ships to be periodi- 
cally inspected by an officer appointed by the Admiralty.’ 
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The xAdmiraltj - have .shown their; dkposition' to co-operate with ^ 
shipowners iii. the clevelopineiit of a good system. of traiBing for. \ 
seamen. . . . ^ 

On November 1.2, .ISYoj a circular was issued by the 'Admiralty, 
addressed to .the managing committees of -the various ..training-ships, 
contamiiig rules and regulations, for the establishment of . a .third , 
class of the Eoyal Naval Reserve. 

The ; Admiralty offer a sum of for, every boy, tra,.ined, aii a 
..training- ship,, who .joins the. Royal Naval Reserve, and 2oL for each. 

. boy, similarly trained, who joins the Royal Navy. 

Tt seems, unlikely,, however, that any of the existing ships wmiild . 
be able to comply with the conditions laid dowm. by the Admiralty. 

To meet the requii’ements of the mercantile marine it is de>ir- 
able to [)ro^'ide training-ships w'orked on the principles of Greenwich 
Hcliool, with this difference, that throughout the regulations ‘^mer- 
cantile marine ' should be substituted for ^ Royal Navyd The 
legitimate source whence recruits should be obtained would be the 
sons of seafaring men, t.hysically, therefore, of a higher standard 
than those trained in the present ships. Candidates would be 
admitted by virtue of the service claim>s of their fathers. As at 
Greenwich, no boy should be admitted, or allowed to reiiiain, after 
thirteen years of age, unless p>ledged for sea service, and it might 
be well to make the iow^est age of admission eleven instead of 
ten years, so as to reduce the proportion of those (which at Green- 
wich is much too large) wdio go from the school to shore enq.doy- 
ment. No boy should be sent to sea from the school-ships until he 
had been at least two years under nautical training, and not t1)en 
except with a certificate of ]>roficieney from the Board of Trade. 

Tlie system of instruction should be alike in all training-ships, 
which wuxild enable Government on entering a boy from the mer- 
chant training service, to pay the estahlislirnent for the amount of 
instriictioii he had received before entry into the Royal training- 
ship. In the Navy, for example, all the instructions, school, gunnery 
and seamanship, are divided into four classes, the fourth being the 
highest. 

The class in school which a boy reaches must depend much on 
his previous education, but the gunnery and seamanship may, speak- 
ing roughljq be divided into four periods of three months each. If, 
therefore, a merchant training-ship, working on the same system as 
a royal training-ship, sends a boy up for entry* who could pass the 
examination required of those leaving the second class, the establish- 
ment he has left should be entitled to the cost of six months’ training 
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in a royal training-ship. If he were able to pass the fourth-class 
examinations in both subjects, for a first-class boy, a sum equal to a 
year’s cost should be paid. A competent knowledge, both of gunnery 
and seamanship, must be attained, for there can be no gain to 
Government unless the candidate is equally good, both in gunnery 
and seamanship. 

In conclusion, I may call attention to a scheme submitted to the 
Committee of Inquiry on the French mercantile marine hi 1863, by 
31. Dumont, Judge of the Tribunal of Commerce of the Seine. 3L 
Dumont proposed that schools for apprentices to the sea should be 
established in all the great centres of population situated on the 
cf»ast or the princijial rivers of France, and that apprentices should 
remain on board from the age of twelve to sixteen, and should then 
licrform their six years’ service in the Navy, after which they were to 
retnain liable to serve for a further period of five years. 

As an introduction to apian of my own, submitted with diffidence 
to the public, it has been deemed necessary to review some of the 
numerous schemes for training seamen, which have been proposed by 
liigli autliorities on maritime affairs. Throughout the volume, as it 
lias been already explained, I lay no claim to originality. The merit, 
if any there be, of the present compilation consists in the patient 
industry bestowed on the task of collecting together the opinions and 
information of others, with the view of enabling those who have no 
special knowledge of the subjects here treated, to determine for 
themselves the relative merits of the many plans now under public 
discussion for the amelioration of the seaman’s condition, and for the 
revival of the fine seamanship of the olden time. 
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CHAPTER X. . 

GOVERNMEIsT TRAIXRsG-SHIPS. 


M any plan for lending tlie 'aid of the Gro%'emmeiit to the training 
, of seaiiieii, it is iinportant to keep in view The results which niiist 
inevitably follow from an extensive interference, .with the ordinary 
course of the labour market. The supply of labom- is regiiltited by 
the same laws which determine the value of all useful and necessary 
.commodities. ■■ It' is , p-^'^poriionatej that, is to .'say, to the demand. 
Where wages are good, or the conditions of life agreeable and salu- 
brious, labour is abundant. It is scarce, or of very inferior cpiality,' 
in occupations which are ill-paid or disagreeable. When, therefore, 
we hear louder and more grievous complaints from shipowners 
than from employers in other trades, we may attribute the scarcity 
of competent mariners to the superior advantages afforded by occu- 
pations on shore. If the G-overnment interferes injudiciousl}- by 
training up, at the public expense, a considerable number of seamen, 
the artificially increased supply of skilled nautical labour must lead 
to a reduction of wages ; and, by making the employment of the 
sailor relatively less attractive, it will, in the end, aggravate rather 
than remove the difficulties now experienced by shipowners. The 
wisest men in the shipping trade have themselves fully appreciated 
these essential conditions of the problem with which they have to 
deal; and they have deprecated the interference of the Government, 
except in so far as it may be necessary for the purpose of training 
seamen for service in the Naval Eeseiwe. 

In connection with this latter force, the interference of the 
Government, even to the extent of establishing additional training- 
sliips of their own in the commercial ports, might be defended by 
ai-guments the strength of which would be recognised by the strictest 
political economist. The training up of seamen for the Navy is a 
concern of the country at large, and not a burden to be imposed on 
any particular class. The Naval Reserve was established with the 
view of putting an end to panics, of frequent occurrence, and reflect- 
ing little credit on the nation. No attempt, however, has yet been 
VOL. V. H 
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made to establish the thorough system of training which consti- 
tuted the pith and maiTow of the scheme of the Manning Conimis- 
sion of 1859. 

A large proportion of the seamen in the mercantile marine are 
unequal, in point of physique, to the work of fighting the great guns ; 
and we require for the Navy a sufficient number of selected Britisb 
seamen trained for naval warfare, on whose services we can depend in 
time of war. . 

Plere a question arises as to the number at which our Naval 
Beserve should be maintained. The subject will be discussed else- 
where in greater detail. It will be sufficient for the present purpose 
to state that, according to the last report of the Admiral Superiir- 
tendeiit, the numbers 'are as follow's;— 


>r 

.'•eainen re 
quire'! !Vd' 
Xaval 
lleserve. 


The numbers to be maintained in future have been fixed at 

1st Class 10,000 

Aid and 3rd Classes .... 10,000 

Total . . . . . 20,000 

The maximum strength of the Nawal Beserve has been consider- 
ably reduced under the new regulations; and it is to be observed 
that a much more numerous Naval Beserve has been recommended 
by great naval authorities. 

Sir Frederick Grey contemplated a. force of 18,000 men for the 
First-class, and 14,000 men for the Second-class Beserve. 

The IManning Cojumission of 1S59 proposed that the Beserve 
force should be comi>o,sed of 0‘0,{it(0 men, including *>0,000 men 
constituting the First-class Naval Be.serve, and 10,000 Naval Coast 
\ olunteers, a force corresponding to the new becond-class Beserve. 

Sir Thomas IfasGngs, in his meinorundum on Coast Defence, 
which represents the views of naval officers in the earlier days of a 
Steam Navy, suggested that the Coast Militia should have a .strengtli 
of from 15,000 to 18,000 men. 

For our present purpose it shall be assumed that the standard 
strength of the Naval Beserve, as laid down under existing regula- 
tions, is not inadequate. Iffie propo.sal, therefore, for additional 
training-ships is not made with a view to increase the strength of 

ihe force* 
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It siioiild further be stated that the' rules prescribed by the Ad* 
Tiiiralty for a Third-class Eeserve constitute a satisfaetorj plan for 
giving encourage} rieiit to the private training-ships, by the payment 
»jf a reasonable siibsid}^, in return for certain defined services, to be,' 
rendered in the recruitment of youths for the Eeserves. ■ 

Tlie radical defect of the present system is that it absoliiteij' pre* 
'\a 2 nts any interchange of seamen between the two branches of the 
national ixmrine service,. The Eoyal Kavy is utterly unknown to the 
great majority of the merchant seamen ; an.d the. obligation to. serve 
ill Her Jlajesty^’s ships is viewevi as a hardship, because the nature of 
the duties is so imperfectly understood. ' . . ■ 

Tht remedy is to be found ,iii introducing into' the Navy a certain 
niiniber of men, engaged for a short term of service, but bound to 
serve a considerable number of years in. the Eeserve. These laeii 
should liave received a preliminary training under the Admiralty. 

It seenis, therefoi’e, highly desirable to make an effort to ccanbiiie 
the Eoyal Navy and the merchant sej-vice more closely than hereto- 
fore, l)y establishing training-ships at the commercial ports, under 
the inanugeinent of the Admiralty, and maintained entirely at the 
public expense. The scheme of the ^Manning Commission should be 
followed in all the details of organisation. In the first instance the 
sliips should be few. They should ultimately be increased, if found 
successful, to the number recommended Ipythe Planning Commission. 
In each siiip 100 boys should be maintamed under training for the 
Eoyal Navy, receiving the same instruction, and engaged on the 
same ferms, as the boys in the training-ships already established for 
Her Alajesty’s ser\ice. In addition to the xVdmiralty boys, there 
should he vacancies for at least an equal number of other boys as 
boarders, and for as many more day-boarders, making a total of 300 
boys in each ship. The instruction of all the boys not directly nomi- 
nated by the Admiralty, would be paid for by their parents or tlieir 
])atrons. The boarders and day-boarders, for whose instruction their 
parents would he called upon to pay, should he taken at the lowest 
terms which the x\dmiralty could accept without incurring a positive 
■loS'S. ' 

Boys should be eligible for admission between the ages of 15^ 
and 16A years. Captain Wilson is of opinion that Hhe best age to 
take a boy for making a sailor is about 141-, but the most ijaylng 
Hfje is a year or eighteen months older ; that is to say, the bulk of 
boys Joining at the younger age will stick to the sea, and become 
excellent seamen ; but the older they are taken the larger is the 
proportion of loss, until w^e reach those who enter as young and 
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who seldom turn out well, or remain at sea, if they can leave it. 
But the difference of waste between the boys of 14i and 15-| is not 
equal to the additional cost of maintaining the younger class for the 
extra year. Thus, the regulation age should be from, ld-| do 16-| ; 
over or under these ages the expense is increased. The aveiage 
age of entry at present is ld|-; but there is great difSciilty in 
inducing boys over fourteen years of age to join the Navy, 

The boys should be required to remain in the harbour training- 
ships at least a year. Captain Wilson has stated that in the INavy a 
youth can he trained up to be a very fair ordinary seaman, including 
giinuery, in eighteen months. 

At lliC eompluTioii of their year in tlie school-ship, the boys 
should be required t<.» join the Navy, and to serve from one to two 
y(*iirs in a seagoing shiju 

There is no reason to suppose that the obligation to serve in the 
Navy would be distasteful It was stated by Sir Bartholomew 
Sulivaii, in his evidence liefore the Alarming Commission, that ' the 
number of boys desiring to go to sea was S!> great, even in inland 
counties, that every vacancy in ilie flag-ships or brigs for second- 
class boys was sought for by many. Yet, in addition to service as a 
boy, it bound them to serve seven years' service as a man, after rvhicli 
they had no claim for pension if they left the service. Is it there- 
fore likely,' he asked, ^ that boys will be deterred from going to sea by 
having to serve two years in the Navy (and afterwards being liable 
to serve, when required, for war) when they will have a pension of 
2QL a year to look forward to, in addition to any pension they may 
have from their own fund ? ’ 

An objection may, however, be raised to the proposed short 
service in the Navy, on the ground that tlie crews of men-of-war are 
already too j’oung, and that it would be impossible to maintain the 
Navy in a satisfactory condition as to discipline and efficiency, if the 
crews w’ere composed, in a larger pro}iortion than they now are, of 
novices and inexperienced men. Abundant authority may never- 
theless be sliown for the proposal now made. Sir Frederick Grey 
suggested a similar scheme, ^ believing that short service men, intro- 
duced into the Navy from the merchant service, would advantageously 
supplement the continuous service men trained for the Navy.' The 
number might, he thought, be maintained at 5,000 ; thus, with 
18,000 continuous service men, giving a force of 23,000 blue- 
jackets, and eventually furnishing to the merchant service a large 
body of valuable and well-disciplined seamen. After serving for a year 
in one of Her Majesty's ships, the youths trained in the proposed 
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.seli<)ol- ships would have the, option of joining -the Kavy or entering 
the Naval Reserve^ and, obtaiiiiiig their regular eniployroeiit in. the 
merchant service. 


The able seniiieii of the Naval Reserve, trained in the Goverii- 
inent school-ships, would gradiialiv become Im.own and highly ■ 
esteemed in the mercliaiit service. They would be superior to' other 
seamen, and would receive better pay. 

For l}ofs entered as day-boarders, the' expense would probably be Triiiiunc- 
eo.iiipletelj'' covered by the payments from the Education Depart- 
iTient. The prmcii[ile has already been ado^ited that the country is 
under an obligation to gi\’e an education to every child, and there is . 

no reason why the traiiiiiig-ships, established at the great ports, / 
should not be regsrrded as public elementary schools, .and receive the 
grant to wh;ieh th 03^110,}" be entitled in-, that capacity. For' those ■ 
hoys -who entered as boarders the parents should be recpiired to pay 
the bare cost of inaintenaiice, wdiieli -would, not .exceed tenpeiice a' 
day. • • 


. .All arrarigein€3iit might perhaps be made, that all Royal .Na-val Sons. if sea- 
Reserve men, obtiiiriiiig a- certain 'standard of certificate, should , be educated, 
entitled to have one son educated at these school-ships for the Sea 
Service out of the Naval Votes ; or if started by a voluntary 
merchant seamen's fund, the}^ could alwa}^s claim the grant now 
offered by G-overnment for each bo3" leaving the school, w'ho joined 
tlie Royal Naval Reserve. 

Tt is to be hoped that tlie proposed system of training would 
afford to the benevolent societies, under whose aus]>ices school-ships 
have already been established, the means of co-operating with the 
Admirilt}’, for the joint advantage of the Navj" and the mercantile 
marine. If the managing committees were disposed to avail them- 
selves of the opportunity afforded, it would be open to them to 
send 3’'onths to the Admiralty ships, where thc}^ would receive a 
more complete education than it has been possible to give in any of 
the existing private stdiool-ships, where economy must often be 
considered before effieiency. 

The experiment of estalfiishing training-ships for the Xav}^ in iW of 
the commeivial ports need not involve a serious adcliti<in to the 
Na\y Estimates. The expenditure would ‘ probably be within the 
amount set forth in a paper prepared by Sir Bartholomew'- Siilivan 
for the information of the Planning Commission of 1859 . He esti- 
mated that the expense of each ship would probiibly be 3^early:— 
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G^'tieral 

fur train- 
ififf-slijps. ' 


A .superintpndHBt * . . 

A cliaxiliiin . . . • • 

A head ^ 

Two assisfeantsj GO/, and 40/. 

Four petty officers at 40/. , 
iMedical attendant . / . 

Cook . . ■ . . , . . . 

ProvisioBc and clotlimg for 200 hoys at 


151. a Year 


l150 

150 

; ^100 
' 100 
. : 160 

■A-, '80 

50 

3,000 

X'3.700 


Books, printing, &c., would prohahly make the whole . i'4,000 

‘ Tills,’ lie said, ' mmld put 100 boys to sea every year, and wIkoi 
the sy stein came into full work would give for the naval sertice, 
between the ages of twenty and forty, 2,000 men from each school- 
ship, minus the losses by deatli or other causes. If we estimate 
these cat one-half, we have still 1,000 men available at a cost of U. 
X^er head, besides the peiisioiis.’ 

if the experiment pu’eved snceessft^^^^ and the scheme of the 
^Manning Coruinissimi were carried out in its integrity, the total 
addition to tlie Xavy Estimates need riot exceed 50,000/. a j^ear. 

The arguments of those who are of opinion that eiioiigli lias not 
been done to unite the merchant service with the Koyal Xavy for 
the defence of the country, derive no inconsiderable suxiport from 
the experience of recent wars. The efficiency of the Prussian 
/uilitary system lias been signalised by its unpaialleled success. In 
the field we cannot vie with the Continental Powers ; but on the sea 
our superiority may be secured by a careful organisation of our vast 
resources. The statesman will prefer that naval preparations should 
!xj matured, not by withdrawing a large niimlier of men from tlieir 
useful labcuir, in a x^eaceful vocation, but by adding to the qualifica- 
tions of oiir seamen a kncAvledge of arms, which can easily be im- 
parted, and habits of diseixdlne •which, wliile they are essential in* 
war, are not less valuable in x»eace. If a moditication of the Buies 
and Regulations at present in force for the enrolment and drill of 
the Reserve is not enough to raise the force to the strength at which 
it may be necessary that it should be piermanently maintained, the 
establishment of a certain number of training-ships at the great 
commercial imis will doubtless x>rove an efiectual means of creating 
an adequate Reserve. While economy is justly regarded as the 
paramount duty of* Government, of all forms of naval expenditure 
that involved in the establishment of training-shij)s will he found 
the most satisfimtory in its results. A well-conducted training-ship 
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slioiild ip.it merely lie a school of iiistructioii in seaiiiaiisliip, but a ' 
place of folucaticni in the highest sense. How miserable are tlie 
hauiits ill which a large number of our seamen, exhaust their Imu] 
earnings in degrading pleasures! ."To bring th.e seafaririg. populatimi 
within the reach of hiimaiii sing and' benign, iiiiluenc-es. is a difficult 
task, which well deserves our thouglitfiil consideration. , Good - iiii- 
pressions firmly 'fixed in early life are the best shield a,gairist. teiop- 
tatioii ill later years ; .and thus the work of recruiting for the .Xaval . 
Reserve will incidentally promote the nobler object of - elevating, both 
in cliaiaeter and in intelligence, a section of our population most ; 
difficult to reach, and to whose enterprise and p-atriotism. our national 
gina truess is largely due. 

I liat^e systematically endeavoured to supply. aiithorit:ies of 
acknowledged weight for every opinion a,d,vanced in this ' \vo:rk. , I 
will, tlierefore, in harmony with my plan, append a summary of evi- 
dence for and against the system of training boys for the sea in 
hiiildings on shore. 

Captain Burney, in a letter to the Kr/ies, wrote as follows 

feel assm*ed that it is not only a wrong, but a very costly 
system to coop 400 or oOO boys up in an old line-of-battle ship or 
frigate, where during six months (at least) in the year, owing to the 
ports and hatches being kept closed in bad weather, the hoys ai*e 
prevented from breathing the pure air. 

^ I ■would submit for the consideration of the Committees of the 
training-ships Goliath '’ and Warspite,” whether it would not be 
better to select some place on shore near the river side, and erect 
masts for sail drill, and suitable buildings for dormitories (the hoys 
could still sleep in hammocks), mess rooms, school, and seamanship 
instruction and trade rooms, a good lavatory and swimming bath, 
and above tdl a parade and playground, the latter being so essential 
for the boys’ health. The establishment being near the riverside, 
* the boys could be exercised daily in boats. 

« A small craft attached to such an establishment, similar to the 
brigantine which was attached to the ‘Gjoliath,’’ would be most useful 
to send the boys away for a cruise in turn. I can speak fimn ex- 
l>erience that a boy can be better trained in such an establishment 
than it is possible to train him in an old line-of-hattle ship or iifgate. 
In the first place, you have space for your instruction rooms and 
models, wliich you have not on board ship, and in the second place 
you have no holes and corners the same as in a ship, where boys can 
stow themselves and commit no end of mischief. 

^ When I had command of Her Majesty’s gunboat Speedy,” 
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tender to the ^‘Dasher/’ on the Channel Islands station, ve erected 
on shore in Jersey close to Gorey Harbour three masts equal in size 
to those of the “ Warspite/’ and adjacent to the masts we built 
quarters for the boys with school instnietioii rooms and trade shops. 
The whole was built out of old materiaL and as the work was done 
by the men of the Basher ” and Speedy,” an excellent training 
establishment for boys was produced at little or no expense. I had 
tdiarge of the Gorey Training Establishment for six years, training 
boys for the Xa\7, and I can state without fear of contradiction that 
the boys that we sent into the Navy were erpnil in every respect to 
those sent from the other naval training-ships.’ 

Ca]>tain Burney's: letter was followed by a communication on the 
>amp subjf^ct iVom Mr. E. Carletoii Tufnell: — 

1 have also, as Inspector of Schools under the Local Go^nrllmerit 
]k.)ard, had a thoroiigli acquaintance with both systems of training. 
I was the official inspector of the Goliath ” from its establishment, 
and its excellent inanagemeut under Captain Bourcliier made it 
difficult for me, as it has most visitors to that ship, to imagine that 
anything better could be invented for the purpose in vie-w. Yet the 
ex]jorience I have had oi the op]X>site system, recommended by 
Captain Burney, convinces me that the trainiiig-shii) plan is in every 
]>oint inferior to the plan of housing the boys on shoj-e. 

^ The schools belonging to the Stepney Union were for seveinl 
years conducted on the land plan. The guardians erected a full- 
sizinl ship in the school-yard, fully equipped it with sails, rigging, 
&c., caused the sailor class to sleep in hammocks in a room imitative 
of a ship’s cabin, engaged a sailor to instruct the boys in sea mattei's, 
and supported a tweh'e-oared boat on the Thames, in which I have 
frequently been rowed by the boys down the river. The result was 
that of 229 brjys sent to service in five years, no less than 183 went 
to sea. The school could not supply the demand for these boys 
from sea captains, who declared that the knowledge thus acquired 
by these youthful sailors was worth two years of age. They pre- 
• ferred boys of thirteen thus trained to boys of fifteen untrained. 

‘This mode of forming sailors has been adopted by the celebrated 
schools of Mettray in France, and Euysselede in Belgium ; and I 
must beg leave to quote the opinion of Mr. Hall, the late Eecorder 
of Boncaster, on this subject, as given in a lecture by him: — 

‘“When I first saw this contrivance at Mettray, I could not 
refrain from intimating a doubt as to its practical utility, but I found 
I was mistaken. In France, the experiment was tried at the sugges- 
tion of the Minister of ilarine himself, and the youths so exercised 
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at Mettray are received on real slripboai'd as sailors, not as lads. At 
Euysselede, the success is still more striking : in the course of the 
last year, the second of the experiment, no fewer than sixty-four 
colonists entered the mercantile and three the military marine, and 
their conduct has been so superior that the establishment is o^•er- 
whelmed with applications from shipowners.” ’ 

Mr. Shaw-Lefevre may be quoted as a strong advocate for 
baii-acks, mther than receiving-ships. His experience, looking at 
the matter from the point of view of an economist, showed that 
nothing was more expensive than a floating house. He believed it 
would be a wise thing to do away with many of these old floating 
houses in our home ports, and to house the men in permanent 
barracks on shore. 

A shore establishment appears to he the only way of meeting the 
religious diiflculty in Ireland. A leading article in the Xatlon uroed 
that t]'airiing institutions should be established, and points out that 
^ it would be as cheap to build a house as it is to fit up the con- 
demned old hulks which tl.ie Government offer as training-ships ; 
and the land schools would be healtliier and more convenient habita- 
tions. Tliere is a great difficulty in properly ventilating a training- 
ship with two or three hundred boys crowded between decks : and in 
the case of Ireland, there would be manufactured a further difficulty 
in the provision of religious training for the pupils. This difficulty 
has been happily got over by the Industrial Schools Act, and it is 
evident that a naval school on land, such as we contemplate, might 
be foimded and carried on under this Act.’ 

The better opinions would seem to be that the superiority^ of a 
ship or a building must be determined with reference to local cir- 
cumstances, There are advantages in both plans. The building 
is more economical. The ship has a more distinctively nautical 
character. 

As a means of making the instruction received in training-ships 
more practical, it had been recommended that a small cruising brig 
should be attached to important stations, such as London or .Liver- 
pool, and a complement of senior boys would be embarked to cruise 
at sea for a few weeks at a time. Without practice in a seaman's 
work aloft in a seaway, the lads are unable to render efficient service 
wlien they join a sea-going ship ; and thus we see boys taken from 
Norwegian and Swedish ships on board British vessels, even at a time 
when a difficulty is experienced in finding openings for lads brought 
up in oiir training-ships. The reason is obvious. A lad who has 
been a few months actually at sea is more useful than one of superior 
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eclucatioHy and witlx an equally good ^ theoretical knowledge of sea- 
maiifthip, who has' ne^ex'-servecl 'in a sea-going ship. 

It is to be regretted that th training in the ships maintained 
by the philanthropic societieSj and the guardians of the poor, has not 
been made more complete by sending the boys into sea-going vessels. 
The sliip maintained by the public aiithorities of Kew lork is kept 
constantly nncler- way in Long Island, and is frequently despatched 
on an extended ocean voyage. ^ 

As the experiment which has, been tried at. New York is the first 
of its kind, a : detailed aceomit 'of^ cruise made by the nautical 
school-ship may be read with interest. The ship retimied to New 
York in April 1873, and the following narrative is transcribed from 
the Yuvh T( flies i— 

^The ^lereury ’’ left her anchorage off Hart’s Island, November 
18, 1872, since which time she has visited Madeira, Las Palmas, 
Rio Janeiro, and St. Thomas, giving her boy-crew every op|)ort unity 
to become proficient in seamanship iJiid navigation. 

‘ It is almost impossible to enumerate all that has been accom- 
plished by this eriiise, or to tell of all the benefits that have accrued 
to the boys, for it may safely be said that when the ship left New 
York it had on board many young serapegraees, who would in time 
have grown to be vagabonds and outcasts; but in jxlace of these the 
sliip brings home a crew that will make good seamen, wiio have 
made a winter passage of tlie Atlantic, and aided in navigating the 
ship a distance of nearly 15,000 miles. In doing this they have 
provided themselves with a self-supj>orting occupation, and are in a 
position to make themselves respectable members of society. MTxen 
the ship left Nexv York many of the boys could neither read nor 
write, and had become criminal through lack of unoral training and 
ignorance. Now these causes are, in a gi*eat measure, removed by 
attending school each day; all have obtained a primary education, 
an<l their moral and spiritual welfare has been looked after by pre- 
ce}>tors of their own particular creeds. Such instruction must neces- 
• sarily be productive of good, and it is only just to add that the ])atroiis 
of the institution will be surprised to see tlie manly set of boys w’e 
bring back, when we contrast them with those that were taken axvay. 
It is not to be presumed for a moment these street-boys have been 
converted into angels, or the good boy” of the story-book ; but 
they have been shown that there is something better to live for than 
stealing, and a prospect has been opened to them of becoming useful 
eitiasens. 

« Punishments among the boys have been by no means frequent, 
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c'liiftflv lic'e<iu>t oil Ijoaid shi],i they are not in a position to do anv 
great wrong, and their princiiial offences have consisted of sligln 
derelictions of duty, or lagging behind the others when orders were 
given. All such circumstances, being opposed to the discipline of 
the ship, were, of course, corrected ; but, with few exceptions, stern 
punishments have lieen unnecessai'y ; in fact, it would be diffieidt to 
control the same number of boys in any other situation so easilv. 
Out upon the open ocean, these boys, though confined, enjoy as 
much liberty as anyone on board, and soon lose all recollections of 
their commitment; and being thus removed from their evil and 
pernicious associations, without experiencing any of the restraints of 
capthity, their reformation becomes possible. Finding that they 
are treated well, and that attention to their work will secure thei'n 
the respect of their officers, they become dutiful and obedient, and 
endeavour to do well, chiefly because they find they will gain nothing 
by doing otherwise. Altogether, the boys are a jolly set, no better 
and certainly no worse than the ma,jority of boys of the same ages. 
They work the sliip, and at times theAvork is hard, but they all seem 
to enjoy it, and fake as ranch interest in all that is going on as any 
on board. Nothing is allowed to interfere with their regular duties, 
hut they nevertheless have plenty of time for amusement, and, as 
long as they keep within bounds, they can do as they like. Beside 
their ship duties, and the navigation class, the boys are instructed 
in the manual of arms with muskets and swords, and drilled in the 
working of the large guns. Under the instruction of the officers on 
board they learn to make ropes, and also to splice them, and a Amriety 
of seamanlike exercises. 

‘ All the boys have had more or less money AAuththem, and at the 
various ports the ship has touched, they have purchased living relics, 
as keepsakes to talce home. At Madeira and Las Palmas they 
purchased canary or other birds. At Eio, pan'ots, monkeys, and mar- 
mosets AA'ere obtained, so that the fonAurd part of the ship has 
become a miniature menagerie. During the succession of fine days 
that Ave met Avith as Ave sailed through the tropics, all the birds 
would be brought on deck, and their lively A'oices and bright plumage 
would add a gaiety to the scene that might othenvise be wanting. 
When the boatsAvain sounds a call, all the jrarrots mimic him, the 
monkeys endeavour to outcry them, and the canaries, not to be out- 
done, pipe up also, and the consequence is a concert of rare quality. 
Besides the birds that liave been purchased, maflj have been caught 
as they fleAv over the ship while we were in the West Indies. 

‘ Now that the ship has arrived, many applications wiE undoubtedly 
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CHAPTER XI. 


APPIiENTICESHIP FOE THE IS-AYAL . EESEliYE. 

The selieme sketclied out in the preceding pages is an attempt to 
organise an effectual system of training seamen in special vessels. 
The establishment of training-ships in connection with the Navy at 
our principal ports appears an obvious means of increasing the num- 
ber of seamen eligible for the Reserves. But the training-ships — 
which, after all, are but an inferior substitute for the more practical 
experience only to be obtained in a sea-going ship— would be unne- 
cessary, if it -were by any means possible to revive the old system of 
compulsory apprenticeship, the abolition of which was a corollary to 
the repeal of the Navigation Laws. Shipowners, however, would as 
a body strongly, and with good reason, object to any proposals for 
reviving the system of compulsory api)renticeship. 

It has been shown elsewhere that the obligation to take appren- 
tices wTis open to many abuses, and was, in point of fact, systemati- 
cally evaded. 

There is another objection to the plan of rearing seamen in 
training-ships. It is purely artificial, and, unless supplemented by 
practical experience at sea, it fails to produce bold, and skilful, and 
hardy seamen. 

The objections to a purely artificial system are beginning to be 
felt in the Royal Navy. They are fully explained in a paper prepared 
by Captain Wilson on the subject: — 

^Is the Navy (he asks) as at present maintained, able to train as 
sailors all the men it requires ? Let us see. To keep up the num- 
ber of men now voted, 4,000 boys, first class (viz., boys who have 
passed through the training course) are required, but all our ships 
put together do not take more than three-fifths of them, the re- 
mainder being cooped up in harbour vessels, learning little but evil. 
It is thus clear we have not nearly the requisite tminage at sea to 
salt our youths properly — a state of things most detrimental to them^ 
and the service at large ; in short, we have to keep more men thaii 
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, the:;. ships of -the can possibly make into sailors, and tIie:'Sooner 

the fact is boldly faced the better, for no half-measures will remedy 
this most serious eviL We now come to the question whether, with 
only sufficient- ships at sea to ahsoib about 1,800 boys a year, it is 
advisiible, so to speak, to swamp the service with 3,000 ? i^s the 
Navy is; at present w’orked, it is necessary to enter them, because the 
profession is self-dependent and with no other source from which 
men are obtained; but is it absolutely unavoidable tlat such an 
uasatisfectoiy ‘state of things should continue ? And is there no solu- 
tion to the difficulty ? There can be no doubt that the Xavy should 
train as many of its men from boyhood as possible, hut there is a 
limit to its power of so doing, and that limit should not be exceeded* 
riorne 1,500 boys per annum can be conveniently and advantageously 
disposed of in the shi])S usually kept at sea, l)nt any excess of that 
number only injures tlie sea training of tliein all.’ 

A similar difficulty is experienced in the merchant service* 
Shi|MDwniers hesitate to take apprentices, chiefly because boys un- 
accustomed t(.) tlie sea are useless on board ship. An interval of 
weeks must usually elapse before an apprentice acquires his sea legs, 
and he cannot in less than a year after he first goes afloat, render 
sufficient service to his employer to repay the cost of the provisions 
which he consumes. It frequently occurs that foreign boys are 
shipped in English vessels trading to the Baltic. These lads having 
previously been at sea, have become inured to the hardships of a 
sailor’s life, and are found more useful than an English boy who 
1ms had no previous training afloat. Appreciating these and other 
objections to a system of compulsory apprenticeship to the sea, 1 
to the endeavoured, in pamphlets published a few years since, to devise a 
plan for giving encouragement to shipowners to train apprentices of a 
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<' man sliuuld join the Navy for one year,, receiving, on his joining one 

\ of Her Majesty’s ships, a bounty of 5L Having- completed his years 

service in the Navy,. he should join the Eeserve, under the conditions 
set forth in the scheme propounded, 'by Sir rrederick-.GTc^y. 

In a later pamphlet, a somewhat larger - payment was: suggested, sw.in.i 
As an indueemeiit to shipowners to take apprentices, it was pro[)Osed 
tliat the State should pay a premium of lOL each .for a, certain 
number of .so-calied Government apprentices. The premium was to 
be payable upon the signing of the indentoe of apprenticeship. A 
further sum of 3?. was to he paid to the shipowner, to be expended 
in ]>roviding the apprentice with the most essential articles for his 
sea kit. During the period of his apprenticeship, the apprentice was 
to appear at least once a year at the oflSce of the rnarine superinten- 
dent, by whom his indentures wvere origmally registered ; and, upon 
proof l:)eing given that the terms of the apprenticeship had been 
honestly fulfilled, the sum of a pound was to he paid to the owner, 
and a like amount to the apprentice, by way of annual bonus from 
...4 . ' '■■the''Sta-te. ■ , - . 



The payment of these annual fees was to commence in the second 
year, and to be contiiiiied during the third and fourth years of the 
apprenticeship. 

It was assumed that arrangements could easily be made for a 
transfer of registry from one shipping-office to another, in the event 
of the apprentice or his parents having changed their place of 
residence. 

On the final completion of his apprenticesliip, and upon being 
admitted into the Eoyal Navy, the apprentice was to receive a gra-^ 
tuity of 5L 

Having been duly trained in the Navy, the apprentice was to be 
bound to join the Eeserve, and to continue liable to be called upon 
to serve in the fleet, until he had attained an age when he would be 
eligible for a pension. 

While the terms proposed might probably be criticised as unduly .Eco 
liberal, they did not exceed the cost of training a boy for a single 
year in the Eoyal Navy. 

In estimating the aggregate cost of training youths in merchant 
ships for service in the Eeserve s, some addition must be made to the 
sum expended on each individual, in order to allow for the waste in 
numbers, which, in the Eoyal Navy, has been found to amount to 
seven per cent., and is not likely to be less in the merchant service, 
or the private training-ships. 

There is a precedent for the bonus system which is here suggested, 
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in the payment under the sanction of the Poor Law Board, of a 
premium of ten pounds to shipowners who are willing to receive 
pauper boys into their service, to be brought up as apprentices to the 
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will be tlie result, and the cost to'H]i'e':'.eonntr 3 ^' and-- 
shipowner will be inaj^preciable. , The ; foreigner^, .and tlie ship tliat 
carries no apprentices, or too few, will :share,. the'. .cost of.- iBaintairiing 
the supply by paying full light diitiesd 

It does not follow, however, that the paymeiit'' proposed wiuild be ^^lyi^inn 
a bad bargain on behalf of the Ctovernment, ■■ The system of bonus ; 

may seem to be a circuitous ‘manner of 'maling ' a.- present to the 
shipowiier; i)iit it should not be viewed In that. light* .."The training 
received on board a merchant ship at sea would be more janetical 
than any which could be given in .a stationary vessel, niid it would 
be infinitely less ex])ensive to the State. 

In renewing, therefore, in tliese pages, my proposal that a direct but coin- 
payment should be made to the shipowners for carrying apprentices, 
s(*lected hy the (tovernment, and under an engagement to join th(‘ 
Reserve, I think it right to say that in iny jiidgitient the mmecestary 
eom})lieation in the details constitutes the only real objection to tlte 
plan originally proposed. 

I am encouraged in this belief ])y the following letter from Chp- 
tain Murray, of the Peninsular aiid Oriental service, with whose 
assistance the original scheme was prepared : — 

^ The plan proposed by you app)ears to be the only resource left. 

No one I have met appears to be able to suggest any other. Objec- 
tion only is taken to the detail, which is an admission that, in the 
main, it is approved. I am of opinion that the terms proposed are 
too favourable to the shipowner, and perhaps a little too hard on the 
boy to be popular. A bonus of 6L or 6L is sufficient, in my opinion, 
to cover the trouble incurred in keeping the raw lad for the first 
year. After that tim.e the shipowner would pay small wages with 
advantage to himself, and so the boy would be fairly launched after 
the first year. I attach great importance to this first year. Once 
fairly started, in forty-nine cases out of fifty the boy is safe to 
become a sailor, and that is all that is wanted. Now to secure the 
boy for such service. After his apprenticeship, as is pro})osefl in the 
scheme, be must, in my opinion, be encouraged by generous pay as 
he grows into manhood, made to feel a proper satisfaction and pride 
in being a Government servant. He must not be allowed to think 
himself, or be thought of by others, as a sort of Government jjauper. 

So I wmuld suggest an alteration in the aiTangernehts of the plan, in 
the disbursement of the money, more to the apx)reBtice and less to 
the shi|>owiier. The fact of the apjnentice being. looked after by the 
offieets of Government is a great advantage , to that owner- He is 
sated aE anxiety about his apprentice running away. Iy% 
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easy and eomtortaDie lor rae sfi][)owiie.r. lunc.-. 
as loss of money. Only one tiling ought t(.) be hept in view, tlie en- 
rolment of as many boys as possiWe. It is getting over the first two 
years that is of most importance. The law would be made simple — 
no parading of the GovernDient apprentice before any particular 
officer, but only a report by every shipping and consular officer of 
such and such appearanees of said ax>prentices, as in the usual course 
of shipping and paying off would necessarily come about. &ueh 
reports to be sent to one head officer, who would check the list over, 
Tlie officers of tlie mercantile marine (superintendents) would not 
think this any troulde. I would also suggest only a. very short period 
of service in a man-of-war— we only want the sectowdi — he can soon 
})e made into the fighting mao. 

‘Improvements in the wwklng of the Reserve forces could be 
gradually introduced, more frequent reviews and short cruises, &e,, 
when ail the Reserve seamen, old and new class, would be exercised, 
‘ One more suggestion aboiii: the boys. For a sum of money 
down shipowners might be induced to produce boys of two years’ sea 
service, afterwards to be received into training-ships for another 
year.’ 

Simple A simple and effectual plan of encouraging apprenticeship in the 

propaifi merchant service was set forth by various shipowners in the con- 
ferences held with the representatives of the Board of Trade, on the 
oeeasion of the tour of inspection made by Messrs, Gray and Hamilton 
wnera. to . the Northern ports. At Glasgow it was proposed by the Local 

aiasgw. Marine Board that apprentices should be encouraged by a grant from 
the Mercantile Marine Fund, and it was suggested that a gratuity of 
10^, should be paid to boys, wdio had completed four years’ appren- 
ticeship in the merchant service, who had received a certificate of 
character from their owners, and were willing to enter the Royal 
Ha? j. 

Mr. Milwain, of Newcastle, told the Board of Trade that, assum- 
ing that a payment was to be made, the best way would be to give 
it to the boy after his apprenticeship was completed. 

The Local Marine Board of South Shields unanimously passed a 
resolution that the Board of Trade should be asked to consider the 
prox>rietj of giving a bounty to apprentices, who had served an ap- 
prenticeship of four jears, upon condition that the a]_)prentice should 
join the Naval Reserve, or go into one of Her Majesty’s sbiq^s for two 
years, receiving a bounty after two years’ service in the fleet. 
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In lien of the serioK of small paymeBts, proposed in mj fonner M»«iitie4 
sehemeSj I must now express my Xireference'.for' the plan of giving a 


bonus in a lump sum, to be divided betAveeii dhe--:sMpo and tlie 
apprentice. The^ bonus to the shipowner should be paid on the en- 
rolment of the a])preTitiee. The amomif slio.iiM he.o/. The ships in 
which -the apprentices are to serve must he' certified by an offi(?er of 
the Admiralty as fit for the purpose. The bounty to- the a]>preritice 
sluaild coiisrst in a free kit^ to be supplied when lie joins the Navy^ 
and a bonus of oL in cash, to be supplemented by a further payment 
of 5/. for good conduct on the completion of his year of probationary 


The distinctive features^ accordingly, of this braneli of the Ileserve 

would be — . 

1. Every man must have comphded an apprenticeship in a unn- 
ehant vessel, and servcal at least a year in the Navy, six months in 
harracks, for instruction in gunnery, and six months afloat, in order 
to become acquainted with the discipline required in a sea-going 
man-of-war. 

2. There will be no ii'etainer, and no compulsory attendance at 
, drill. 

3. The seaman, in consideration of his entering into an engage- 
ment to serve in the, Nav}’ when called upon, between the ages of 
twenty and fifty years, will be entitled to a pension of 12/. a year at 
the age of fifty. 

It is proposed that youths entered for this branch of the Reserve 
should serve in the Navy between the ages of eighteen and tw'enty, 
after they have completed their indentures, for a term of not less 
than three years in a square-rigged \'esseL 

The fishermen would be ineligible for this branch of the Reserve. 

They would, as now, go into the Second-class Reserve, which has 
been so rapidly and successfully organised. ' 

Some naval officers will object to the plan, on the ground that it objeetiom 
will lead to an influx of raw youths into the service, who wmuld be 
less docile and disciplined than hoys trained in the Navy from the ove?cc>me. 
period of their first going afloat. This, however, is a diificulty that 
can he overcome with tact. 


Captain Wilson has expressed a confident opinion, that men can 
be got from the merchant service who w’-ould, on the whole, be quite 
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as good as the average of oiu- young hands, whilst j^sBessing naoro , 
nautical experience, and who would have cost nothing for training. 

now, to he of real value in war, should he thorwaghly drilled 
and- di^iplined as fighting men, hut this cannot he done mthoat’V‘'V"' 
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barracks. They are already recognised as an im]jeratb’ve necessity^ 
without which the men of the fleet never can attain to that high 
standard of efficiency which the country has a right to expect, and 
the present exigencies of the service require. ^ ith barracks, the 
great difficulty to entering seamen direct will disappear, for in tlieni 
the young merchant sailor can be so completely disciplined and 
drilled, that he would no' longer be looked on as the objectionable 
character he has hitherto been considered on board of a man-of-war. 
In entering such men it would not do to be too ' particular in their 
nautical examination, as many things required of a sailor in the 
Royal Navy are not thought necessary in the merchant service, and 
it should be borne in mind that there are certain parts of a seaman’s 
work which can be perfectly well taught on shore, whilst there are 
others which must be learned atloat. Two qualities absolutely neces- 
sary, but only to be aerjuired in youth, and on the salt water, are sea 
legs and a sea stomach and a man possessing these might, in con- 
siderably less than a year under careful instruction in' barracks, be 
transformed into a very fair man-of-war’s man. 

After six months had been spent in barracks, the special instruc- 
tions in gunnery and the use of small-arrns would be completed. 
The Reserve men would then be embarked in a sea-going vesseh 

The experiment sketched out in the preceding pages should, like 
the plan proposed for the establishment of training-ships at the 
great ports, be commenced on a limited scale. 

The Grovemment apprentice, brought up ' in ' the mercantile 
marine, and bound to coinplete his training in the ‘Royal Navy, 
would take the place of the. ordinary seaman now employed in the 
fleet. The apprentice would be under an engagement to serve in 
the Navy for a period not exceeding two years; but in case the 
number of ships in commission was in suffixdent, it should be open to 
the Admiralty t-o reduce the period of service in the Navy to one 
year. An increased number of small sailing vessels in commission 
on the home and Channel stations, would provide the means of 
sending yonng seamen afloat in sea-going ships, at a comparatively 
small cost. 

A limited period of service would afford to the Navy the power of 
training an increased number of seamen, to take an effective part in 
the defence of the country. 

It is not X)<roposed that an annual retainer should be paid to 
tliOBe seamen of the Royal Naval Reserve who had been brought up 
in the merchant service with the aid of a Government subsidy ; but, 
as an inducement to continue in the Reserves, and to check the 
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tendency to .sail under a foreign flag, they should receive a liberal 
pension, to commence at an age when failing powers too often i 
compel the sailor to abandon the sea. 

With this object in view, I would suggest that the pension to 
tho.se Naval Eeserve men, who were paid by a piension and not by an 
annual retainer, should coininence at the age of fifty, and that the 
payment should be fixed at Is. 6cZ. a day. The proposal that the 
payment of* the Eeserve should be by pension and not by reteiner 
is sai])ported by Captain Wilson in his recent pamphlet, where he 
says: ‘As the time required of a Eeserve naan to entitle him to a 
pension is long, I would like to see him allowed to earn a part of it 
when unable to serve for it all — thus, if a man had, after putting in 
ten or fifteen years, to leave from any good reason, I would grant 
him a proportionate pension at the arje of fifti].' 

It has already been explained that while, on the one liand, there 
will be no annual retainer, on the other, annual attendance at drill 
would not be compulsory. 

It will probably be the general opinion of naval officers that an 
intelligent seaman, after one or two years’ .service in the Navy, wotild 
have been sufficiently trained in gunnery. 

As in the case of the training ships, so in the development 
of the .schemes for the encouragement of apx>rentices to be trained 
in the mercantile marine for service in the Eoyal Navy, it would 
probably be a wiser course to proceed with deliberation in the first 
instance. Should the proposal be accepted, two hundred hoys might 
be selected, in the first instance, from the same class from which 
Imys are now taken for the training-ships attached to the Eoyal 
Navy. The entry of further candidates might be suspended until 
the working of the system had been tested by experience. 

According to the plan which I venture to propose, the seaman in 
the Eeserve would be liberally treated by the State in the two most 
anxious ‘ ages of man.’ He would receive a welcome aid in early 
youth, when, in our densely populated country, the struggle for daily 
bread is most difficult; and again, he would be befriended by the 
Government in the prematme old age, from which the seaman too 
often suffers, and which deprives him of the means of earning a 
livelihood in his laborious and trying vocation. 

While giving, in a generous spirit, a helping hand to our 
struggHng poor, this system of State-aided apprenticeship would 
confer a real boon on our merchant service, by renewing that supply 
of .well-trained seamen which will never be obtained withoa|j, some 
methodical and well-devised system of training. 
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CHAPTER XII 


DESERTIO^^ 


The fjffence of desertion has never been uncommon in British 
merchant vesselsj though, as might have been expected, it occurs 
most frequently in those ports where the wages on shore present 
irresistible temptations. Our skilled workmen are allured to the 
Colonies from their native country by the same attractions which 
draw the seamen from their ships. 

The statistics of desertion, prepared for Ia.)rd Ellenl;)oroagh in 
1847, dearly prove that seamen only desert in large numbers in 
those countries where the scale of wages is unusually high. 
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lietum of Nmnher of Seamen who had demrted m ifea7' ending Deceinbe?' 31, 1847 


Number of 
crews 


DosortficI 

abroad 


Where tradijig to 


Buttle 

United Bta^tes . 

France, Holland, Portugal, and Spain, and Western 
Islands, outside Gut of Gibraltar . . . , 

Mediterranean and Porte witliin Gut of Gibraltar 
South America . . ; 


Attalruiis. 





DescsrHon 
ia North 
American 
ports. 


A difficulty lias always been experienced in keeping crews 
togetlier in the waters of British Xorth America. In Canada a laige 
number of ships are launched every year, and there is in consequence 
a deficient supply of seamen. Sailors, shipped at Liverpool for the 
voyage to Canada and back, find, on their andval at Quebec, that 
they can obtain from 7 h to 9L a month for the voyage home. Such 
liigli rates of pay are an irresistible temptation. 

It has been suggested that shipowners should engage theii. 
seamen only for the outward voyage. Such a course would, at any 
rate, he straightforward. The seamen would be re-engaged in the 
Canadian port for the run home at the rate current in America ; 
and as there would he no engagement binding seamen to return hi 
the same ship and for the same wages which they accepted in 
England, there would be no breacli of agreement through desertion. 

In New York desertions are more frequent than in any other 
port in the world, and this again arises from the high rate of wages, 
usually from fifty to sixty dollai’s a month, for voyages to European 
portsi. The proverbial restlessness of sailors and their love of change 
render them an easy prey to the artifices of the crimps and runneis, 
who infest the harbours of the New England States. 

At New York the seamen are only too easily seduced to the 
sailors’ boarding-houses, where they are kept in a state of dissipation 
until their wages are spent. In some cases the advance absorbs 
more than a month’s wages, an an-angement made for the special 
benefit of the boarding-house keepers and their allies. 

The consuls refer in terms of reprobation to the unrestrained 
activity of the crimps in the ports of the United States. The jrro- states, 
ceedings of the boarding-house keepers iat; Francisco at fc very, . . ■ 

recent period are tlius described by Consul Booker? ‘ Vessels of all 
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nations are boarded by numbers of boarding-house “runuers ” Iwfore 
the anchor is down ; and, in times when seamen are scarce, the sailors 
are almost dragged from the ship, taken to the various houses, and, 
after a few days of dissipation, the victims are sliippcal with two or 
three months’ advance wages. An occasional prosecution is success- 
fully earned out, but the harbour police force is too small to he 
effective. The temptation to desert at this port, is probably gnaiter 
than in any other, the average wages paid for seamen shipping on 
foreign voyages being 5L a month; added to this is the fact that 
seamen deserting here cannot be arrested, in the absence of a treaty 
between the United States and Cfreat Britain, and any state or 
municipal law on the subject.’ This consul, in his report for 1881, 
states that the desertions amounted to 32J per cent., excluding 
officers, or 29 per cent, including officers, on the total number of 
British crews. Daring the salmon-fishing season a bonus of 20 to 
30 dollars per man had to be paid to the boarding-house keepers. 
In the Columbia Eiver the desertions reached 35 per cent, on the 
total crews. 

At New Orleans the consul refers to the ‘wholesale desertion ’ of 
crews. In 1881 the . advance notes were raised to 30 dollars on 
sailing ships, and 20 dollars on steamers. It is the practice for the 
crimp runners to board vessels on arrival, and literally ‘ take the 
crews out of them. This is done quite openly ; in fact, the consrd 
cites a case in which a runner informed him that a man who was 
brought forward to sign articles for a new voyage was a deserter who 
had been taken by him from another vessel. The consul points out 
that the hardship of all this ‘ weighs solely on British ships. Those 
uirder the Austrian, Danish, French, German, Italiarr, Norwegiarr, 
Swedish, &c,, flags can retain their deserters under corrsular conven- 
tions,’ At Galveston matters are equally bad. The consul there 
states that seamen are induced to desert by crimps, ‘ who literally 
sell the men to other vessels at as high a rate as 91 . “ for the run ” 
of twenty to twenty-five days, pocketing this sum, which is usually 
paid in advarree ; and the seaman has consequently no money to 
receive on arrival at destination,’ At Savannah in 1881 the number 
of desertions amounted to 38 per cent, on the total number of 
seamen registered at the consulate. The consul here hints that, 
m a large majority of colonial vessels, the desertions are connived 
at by the masters, who profit largely by the transaction. 

The most experienced consuls are in favour of a convention, as 
proposed by Mr. Archibald, ‘whereby criminal jurisdiction in all 
?uch cases can reciprocallv be conceded ■Rr;f,-=n tt„ 
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courts of la-w, with an alternative provision authorising consuls, on 
sufficient affidavits, to obtain warrants from courts of law for the 
apprehension of criminals, and the returning of them for trial to the 
country to which their ships belong, as well as for compelling Ae 
attendance of witnesses. As to agreements for the hiring, sendee, 
and discharge of seamen, jirovision might be made that the law of 
the nation to which the ship belongs should, in relation thereto, be 
admitted ai\d received as the rule of decision by the courts in either 
country. (.)r, the consuls of the two nations might (as in the case 
of the convention between France and the United States) be 
reciprocally vested with power to deal exclusively with dis]iiites 
between masters and seamen ; and be further clothed with authority , 

by means of process from the local courts, to apprehend and detain 

deserters, and to return them to their ships.’ This proposal is 
stronfdy recommended by Sir Edward Thornton in a letter, written 
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It will be coaveiiienfc to open a discussion on the wages of seamen, 
by giving the more important figures from the tables ]>ublished by 
the Board of Trade, showing the fluctuations from 1848 to the 
present time (see p. 123). 

The North American and Australian trades have been selected 
as the most important branches of the shipping business from the 
ixni of Liverpool, and on a similar ground the, wages are ipioted to 
the East Indies from the port of London. 

The marked inferiority in the pay in the Australian, as compared 
with the North American trade, affords a ready explanation of the 
reasons why a difficulty is experienced in obtaining good crews for 
ships despatched on long ocean voyages. 

For the purpose of tracing back the rates of wages for seamen to 
a period prior to the commencement of the Board of Trade tables, it 
will be necessary to refer to the evidence taken in former Parlia- 
mentary inquiries. The general rates for seamen in sailing ships in 
the East Indian trade were given by Mr. Green, in 1 848 . ns *2/. m mi 111 
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Mat.ea of IFtii/efi of Abk tSeamen in vuriuus Trades in the Forts of Lieeriwol and 
London from 1848 to 1882. 


Port of Xivoritool 


1 1848 . 

i 1850 . •. 

I 1852 . 

18.54 . 

1856 . 

1858 . 

1860 . 

1862 . 

1864 . 

1866 . 

1868 . 

} Steam 
) Sailing 
■( Steam 
„ i Sailing 
Steam 
y ( Sailing 
I SU-am 
1 Sailing 
\ Steam 

Sbam 
1S76 ' Sailing 
1 Steam 
i Sailing 
] Steam 
1«7R S Sailing 
) Steam 

] Steam 

1880 \ Sailing 
] Steam 

1881 I Sailing 

Steam 


i Sailirig ; _ . 
I Steam 


Vdvajd'es to North 
America 


50 

60 

60 

70 

G5 to 70 
55 
GO 

65 to 70 


A'oyages to 
Australia 


: 45 

.. 45 .. 

50 

GO 

70 

45 

ISO 

45 to 50 


75 „ 86 

60 „ GO 

70 „ 85 

50 

60 70 

50 

65 

50 

80 

55 

05 to 80 

50 

80 

55 

70 to 00 1 

55 to GO 

80 „ 90 

60 

00 i 

00 

90 ■ .1 

60 

90 1 

60 

' 90 

65 

80 

00 

00 

■ — -■ . 

80 

60 

00 

■ ■, , , — ■■ 

60 

■ 55. 

00 

— 

00 to SO 

45 to 60 

80 „ 90. 

50 „ 65 

50 „ 60 

45 „ 50 

70 „ SO 

50 

50 „ 60 

70 „ 80 

' — ■ ■ 

GO 

55 

80 

. 

60 

55 to 60 

80 to 90 

— 


Port of London 


Voyages to East 
Indies and China 


40 

40 

40 

GO 

GO 

45 

50 

50 

50 

50 to 70 
50 
50 

GO to 65 
50 
70 
GO 
70 
05 
70 
G5 
70 
05 
70 
65 
70 
05 
70 

• 65 to 05 
70 
50 

60 to 65 
50 

60 to 65 
GO 
70 
60 

65 to 70 


1851 the same. It commenced in 1853 to advance, consequent 
upon the war and the Australian discoveries ; then it went up as 
high as 51, and it has since been going back. In 1857 it was 
21. 1 5s., and in 1858 it was 21. 5s. ; it is now 21. ISs. to Si. The 
year 1858 was a period of depression.’ 
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During the first impetuous rush to the gold-fields, seamen were 
ready to work their passage out to Australia €of merely nonunal 
wages. Ships used to take a double crew, paying tihe Is. a 
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sliip two days after her arrival at the port of destination. In many 
cases a bonus 'of 5L was given to induce seamen to complete the 
return yoyage homewards. 

During'tlie Crimean war Mr. Dunbar gave all able seamen in hivS 
ships Al, a month. But this advance was not sustained after the 
close . of;, the, war, and ..until a recent period wages liave remained 
almost • stationary. Mr. Green said in 1860: — ^ I have been a sliip- 
owner now nedrly thirty years. I never paid less than 406‘. a month, 
to able seamen in my life ; at the present moment the ratfe is 2?. 106^ 
The week before last it was 2L 5s,, but owing to the easterly winds 
setting in, there is a scarcity of men. In point of hict there is no 
real diflference in seamen’s wages since the time when I first entered 
the shi 2 )pirig trade.’ 

In evidence before the same Committee Mr. Dunbar gave the 
rates of w^ages then current in the different grades as follows : — 
^ M.ates, 8 guineas ; second mates, 5 guineas ; third mates, 3 guineas ; 
boatswains, 5 guineas; carpenters, 7 guineas; joiners, 2L IDs*.; 
stewards, 5 guineas ; cuddy servants, 3L ; cooks, oC ; cooks’ mates, 
2L; butchers,' Si , ; A.B.’s, 2L 10s.; ordinary seamen, IL lOtV.’ j\Ir, 
Dunbar’s statement as to the former scale of the seamen’s pay was 
in precise accord with the evidence given by Mr. Green. 

The supply of skilled nautical labour is governed by the sa,me 
considerations which influence the supply of the labour market on 
shore. It is abundant and good in quality where wages are high, 
and insufficient or inferior where wages are low. 

Notwithstanding the reduction in the crews, considerable difficulty 
is sometimes' experienced ' in procuring w’'ell“trained seamen to 
man the sailing ships. But the shipowners themselves have the 
remedy in their own hands. No difficulty whatever is experienced 
in procuring seamen for steam vessels — 'Why ? Because the wages 
of seamen in steamers have been i*aised to such a point as to attract 
the best seamen from sailing ships. The wages are as six in steamers 
to five in sailing ships. 

.Shipowners are too ready to attribute their difficulty in procuring 
seamen to the general deterioration of this class. At Liverpool the 
wages tor seamen in the Mediterranean trade in sailing vessels used 
to be oOs. ; in steamers, 60s., per month. For sailing ships in the 
North American trade the wages were 65a. ; in steamers, 806*., per 
month. From London the corresponding rates were — to the 
Mediterranean, in sailing ships, 506. to 556.; in steamers, 606. to 
706. ; and in the East India and China trade, 506. for sailing ships, 
and 606. to 656. for steamers. 
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Mr. Inman repeated an often-told tale when he said, ‘A good Mr.Tnmnn. 
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wage will seextre good men. The Inman Company have made it a 
rule to give no advance note, and to take only married men if they 
can get them-. In their experience this has proved to be an excellent 
ruler They have never wanted men, and they have retained men in 
their service for periods of from' fifteen to twenty ' years.’ Mr. 
Inman’s opinion was, that ‘ if men are well treated in the forecastle, 
and well ]^<!xid, the shipowner does not need the- assistance of the 
State in order to enable him to obtain excellent ei’ews.’ IMr. Charles 
Maclver told the Eoyal Commission that the Canard Company en- 
gaged 43,000 men a year, and that they had no fault to find. Mr. 
Biu-ns, the senior member of the Cunard Company in ' Glasgow, 
shared the opinion of his partner. The opinion of *Mi'. Alaclver 
and Mr. Burns was confirmed' by Mr. Duncan, a shipping master in 
Glasgow, who said that of late years the best seamen in tlxe "port 
had been taken up by the large steamship companies, who were 
perfectly satisfied with the men they obtained. The consxxls, in 
their replies to the Circular of the Board of Tinde in 1872, were 
almost unanimous in the opinion that the crews of steam ships 
gave infinitely less trouble than the crews of sailing ships. 

The accommodation in sailing vessels of the smaller class is in- 
sufficient and most uncomfortable. The consuls at the port.s to 
which, sailing vessels of an inferior class chiefly resort, concur m the 
view that the seamen in the smaller vessels are badly fed, badly 

housed, and badly paid. _ 

As the work is harder, and there a;re many other eircnmstances, 
necessarily incidental to the employment in sailing vessels, which 
tend to make the service less attractive, especially to married men, 
the wages, if they had been regulated upon an equitable principle of 
compensation, ought to have been higher than in steamers. In 
point of fact, an entirely opposite rule has been observed. 

Mr. Gray stated to the Royal Commission, that ‘ the reason why 
they had not better sailors in sailing ships, was not because seamen 
were worse as a body, but because some particular tradeAor services 
would not give sufficient wages to attract the good seamen. Pay at 
the rate of 21. 15s. a month, to go to Australia, with a monotonous, 
diet had not the attraction to be found in Al. 10s. a month for a 
short voyage across the Atlantic, with a good fresh diet, and the 
companionship of passengers, and a spell at home after each short 

^"in the report prepared by Messrs. Gray and Han^ton, of the 
• Board of Trade, after an official visit tn all the pnneiiw,! ports, .the 
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general condition of the ^personnel of the inereliant Her\dce is siirnniecl 
up in the following passage: — ^ Among Brifisli S(‘ninen ore to l)e 
found many as good as ever ; hut, by a process of nninrnl S(‘](H*h'oin 
the good ones have got together and tlie ])5ul ones liav(‘ got togonnu*. 
The good seamen prefer ships affording eons! aid ('mploynnml, and 
making regular voyages, where they liave lu'ahhy acconmiodai ion, 
good food, and good wages.’ 

Ever since the period when tlie steam trade began to (hjvehvp 
itself in formidable competition with sailing ships, the same marked 
difference between the wages in the two branches of the mcrclumt 
service has been observable. Thus we find Sir Bartliolomew Hulivau 
referring in the following terms to the impression, which was uln^ady 
gaining ground in 1859, that our seamen were deteiaorafing : — 

There is a reason,’ be said, ‘ why I think this opinion has got 
abroad. We have a very large number of steam companies, and 
very large leading lines of sailing ships, owned by well-known sliip- 
owners and firms. There is no doubt that the men are better treated 
and better kept in those largo employments than in an ordinary 
merchant ship ; there were no such employmeids a few years ago, 
compared to the others. They now probably take the b(‘si laeii, and 
leave the inferior class of men to the smaller class of ships, where 
we find most of these complaints. I think that that is an explana- 
tion of the apparent felling off of our merchant service. It is also 
stated that the masters and mates have in^proved ; that I believe to 
be the case, and I cannot believe that if the masters and mates have 
improved, the men under their employ have become worse, because 
as a rule I am sure that good masters and mates will make good 
seamen.’ 

^ As advantages in point of wages attract the best seamen from the 
sailing ship)s to the steamers, so, under like induceiTients, many 
sailors leave the deck in order to become firemen. This fact alone 
is enough to prove that no scheme of training will secure a constant 
supply of good seamen for those branches of our maritime trade in 
which a serious difficulty exists, unless the owners do something to 
improve the terms of remuneration, by giving an addition to the 
present wages, as a reward for good conduct, and by offering to the 
seamen, so far as circumstances permit, continuous employment. 

A demoralisinginfluence has been exerted, owing to the introduc- 
tion at all the large home ports of a separate body of men for loading 
and unloading the -cargoes of ships. A vess ? probably more 
quickly discharged by the new arrangement. bllows, however, 
(and this is a result much to be regretted) t the crew, after 
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spending n few clays in port in idleness, are compelled, as soon as 
their hard earnings are dissipated, to seek fresh engagements in 
other vessels. These constant dispersions are demoralising, and 
affect most unfavourably the composition of the crews of merchant 
vessels. When a ship is ready for another voyage the master finds 
all his old hands scattered, and he starts, as a rule, with a crew, not 
one of whom, excepting perhaps the steward, he has ever seen 
before. 

<^The men come on board in a state of intoxication, but before 
twenty-four hours have elapsed the captain must distribute them to 
their different posts. It can scarcely be a subject of surprise that the 
wrong man is often selected for some important duty, and that the 
safety of the shij), the crew, and the cargo is therein endangered.’ 

Captain Moriarty dwells particularly on this question of con- Cn\ihun 
tinous service in a letter, addressed to the editor of the K(miic(d 
Magazine^ in November, 1875: — SSome great steam companies 
keep their people on pay permanently. They have, in consequence, 
a superior class of men, who are under perfect discipline, discharge 
being the only punishment. But the majority of shipowners could 
not afford to keep a crew in a ship in dock, unless they would work 
as regularly as the ste^'edores and dock labourers, which at present 
they are not likely to do.’ 

The practice of discharging the whole crew on arrival offers no 
encouragement to the well-conducted seaman. Men, who have been 
absent from their homes for months, and have behaved in all re- 
spects to the satisfaction of their captain, have established a claim 
to more generous consideration. A short holiday on full pay is but 
a just reward for long, faithful, and arduous service. Eegiilar em- 
ployment, rather than liigh but uncertain wages, has been generally 
preferred by -working men of all classes. 

For the causes of the present alleged deficiency in the supply of Eecent i 
good seamen, we must carry our observation back to years gone by. 

All the seamen at present available were trained to their calling at a 
time when the scale of pay was much lower than it is at present, seamen. 
When the pay of seamen shall have been sustained at the present 
ample rates for a sufficient period of time, the owners of sailing ships 
will doubtless be enabled to procure a better class of seamen. 

In 1872 the condition of the sailor compared much less fiivour- wages 
ably witli that of the skilled workman on shore than it does at the 
present time. In 1872 several of the consuls alluded to the differ- oxibUh 
ence in the condition of the mariner, and that of the same class on 
shore, as giving a. sufficient explanation of the inferiority in the cha- 
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racter and conduct of the seaman. The following are some extracts 
from the Blue-book on the subject : — 

Consul E. M. Mark, of Alarseilles, expressed liis opinion in tlie 
following observation: — ‘^With regard to our seamen, they are very 
badly paid in comparison with the rates of wages now gained ashore 
in almost every civilised country in the world ; and it is scarcely to 
be expected that any man, wdio has any respect for himself, will now 
go to sea for 2L 10s. a month, with frequently infam^)us food on 
board and a rough skipper and mate over him. The scale of sea- 
men’s wages should be revised forthwith if shipowners wish to hold 
their ground successfully. Fortunately there is a large supply 
forthcoming of Cxerman, Norwegian, and Swedish seamen, wlio now, 
in fact, form one-third of our crews ; good, orderly fellows, and wdio 
at present are tolerably content with 2Z. 10,§, a month and rough 
fare. But many of these, who have already made a, few voyages out 
to America, Aiistralia, and China, are also becoming demoralised.’ 

Yice-Consul William Ward, of Memel, writes : — The general 
condition of British seamen who have come under my notice is not 
satisfactory. One chief cause of the deterioration is the fact that so 
many fre>sh fields of employment have grown up of late years, in 
which able-bodied and intelligent men generally find a better living 
than at sea, where the pay is mostly low, the accommodation and 
provisions are of an indifferent character, and the treatment by their 
superiors is sometimes brutal and cruel.’ 

Vice-Consul Murray, of Portland, writes : — The American ship- 
masters here all declare that the character and class of their seamen 
have very much deteriorated, and that no man who can make a 
living by any other pursuit will go to sea.’ 

At a much earlier epoch the occupation of the sailor compared 
perhaps even more disadvantageously with any description of skilled 
labour on shore. Adam Smith thus refers to the seaman’s wages : — 

^ In time of peace, and in the merchant service, the London price is 
from a guinea to about seven-and-twenty shillings the calendar- 
month. A common labourer in London, at the rate of nine or ten 
shillings a week, may earn in the calendar month from 40.9. to 45.s. 
The sailor, indeed, over and above his pay, is provided with provi- 
sions. Their value, however, may not perhaps always exceed the 
difference between his pay and that of the common labourer; and 
though it sometimes should, the excess will not be clear gain to the 
sailor, because he oannot share it with his wife and family, whom he 
must maintain out of his wages at home.’ 

The disadvantages of the sailor’s condition are such that it would 
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.AiessiYs. general question of nursing or encouraging tl)e ineix'liant s<'rvice, any 
iSiSn. steps taken by payment out of the .Mercantile Marine Fund, or by 
the nation, if effectual in increasing the nuinbta* (vt able seamen, will 
ultimately be of little avail if and so long as ihe wages of skill<.*d 
workmen and labourers on shore rcunain so much higlLcr than tlu^ 
wages of seamend: 

Mr. Gray. Mr. Gray pursued a similar line of argument when exainiued by 
the Duke of Somerset. Mt has,’ he said, 'appeared to the Depart- 
ment that if a shipowner does not think it worth liis whiles to pay 
sufficient wages to attract into the service a superior cla,ss of skilled 
labour, there is no reason why the State should come in and pay part 
of those wages, or do anything to interfere with tlie labour market, 
when the shipowner does not choose to move in that direction him- 
self. Some of our best sailors go into warehouses on shore, wliere, 
instead of getting 2L 15s. a month, which they would earn at sea, 
they get 40§. a week. How are you to say to those men, You shall 
not be allowed to earn 40s. a week on shore, but jon shall earn 
2L 15s. a month afloat? ’ 

The philanthropic advocates of an extension of the training system 
must not forget that competition determines the value of the seaman’s 
labour, and that an artificial nursery for seamen may ultimately 
prove fatal to the cause they have at heart, if it has the effect of 
lowering the remuneration of the seamen, by largely adding to their 
numbers. 

Privations comparing the condition of the sailor with that of other work- 

lifcl " ' men, there are elements besides the mere rate of wages which must 
be taken into view. The sailor in the long foreign trade is so en- 
tirely cut off from his home that some shipowners think he has no 
right to marry. It has been said that a sailor must live in exile ; 
' that it is against all moral and social principle that you should hold 
out any inducement to him to take upon himself a position, the 
duties of which he must be absolutely incapable of properly ful- 
filling.’ 

Byd ass«- Again, the associations of the forecastle in a ship manned by a 
ciations. repel decent men from following the employ- 

ment. A correspondent of the Shipping Gazette^ under the anony- 
mous signatoe of ' A Lieutenant of the Eoyal Naval Reserve,’ writes 
thus : — ' I am constrained to picture life in a merchant shijTs fore- 
castle of the present day, so that it may be seen how careful we 
should be in dealing with the young. They will hear the vilest 
wishes, combined with oaths, day by day during the time of their 
apprenticeship ; and if you expect other than the very worst of 
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society, I tell yoii ilv is not be had. Young men supposed to be 
iiTeclaimable are, as a last resoiirce, sent to sea. The ea]>tain in 
charge may ill some measure by his advice and example counteract 
the evil influences, but he may himself be a stranger to those Chris- 
tian feelings that make the true man and the gentleman.’ 

It has already been said that the wages of seamen ha.ve risen Pi-esent 

T - washes not 

rapidly of late. In 1848 the average rate per month was 48»s. ; in 1864, inadequate. 

56s . ; in 18?4, 71s., a month. The average rate rose 10s. from 1846 ' 

to 1864, and 14s, during the ten years from 1867 to 1877. Taking into 
consideration the degree of skill required, the seamen are now well 
off. Pay at the rate of 501. a year is a good remimeratioi in an oc- 
cupation requiring nothing more than common intelligeiiee, coin- 
bined with practical experience, and where the workman is found in 
addition. The wages of seamen have advanced as much as 50 per 
cent, within the space of a single generation. This is a great pro- 
gress, but the point of departure was a bare subsistence wage. 

^As regards tlie seaman’s wages, it is interesting,’ says Mr. Farrer, 


M:o learn whether they have increased in the same proportion as in 
other employments. This is not easy to do, because we have no ac- 
curate return of the wages of other labonrers, and because, in the 
ofificial returns of seamen’s wages presented annually by the Board 
of Trade to Parliament, no distinction is made between the wages 
paid in sailing ships and those paid in steam ships before the year 
1869. We have, however, obtained from some large firms the rates 
of wages paid, in London and in the country, to mechanics and 
labourers in the building and engineering trades, from which it 
appears that the wages of London mechanics, which w’ere 308. a week 
in 1849-50, increased to 346*. a week in 1860-61, or 13*3 per cent., 
and to 386. 10(^. a week in 1873-75, or 29-4 per cent.; that the 
wages of country mechanics, which were 246. 2d. in 1849-50, had 
increased in 1860-61 to 266. Id, or 7-9 per cent. ; and in 1873-75 
to 326. 4cL, or 33*8 per cent. The wages of London labonrers in 
these trades, which, in 1849-50, were 186., had increased in 1860-61 
to 206., or 11-1 per cent., and in 1873-75 to 258. Id, or 39*4 per 
cent.; nml the wages of country labourers, which in 1848-50 were 
158. 5d.^ had increased in 1860-61 to 168., or 3*8 per cent., and in 
1873-75 to 198. 9(d, or 28*1 per cent. 

^ On the other hand, the wages of seamen, which in 1849-50 were 
468. 9(d per month, had risen in 1860-61 to 538. Gd, or 17 per 
cent. ; and in 1873-75 — taking the average of stoamers and sailing 
vessels — to 738., or 59*6 per cent* The rise in steamers alone in 
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this latter period was to 17s. 5d., or 09-2 per cent. ; and in sailing 
ships to 69s. Id., or 52'1 per cent,’ 

According to these figures, which, however, cannot be taken as 
completely accurate or as exhaustive, the wages of seamen have in- 
creased in a larger proportion than the wages of mechanics or 
labourers ; and, if the supply of seamen has fallen off more in pro- 
portion than the supply of other workmen, this proportionately 
greater falling off cannot be attributed to a disirroportiomte increase 
of pay. 

Severe _ While it has been necessary to state frankly all the facts bearing 

Sn*' on the condition of the seamen, and to allude to the competition 
sWppins. ^Yith other employers, who are prepared to pay their servants on a 
more liberal scale than the shipowner has until lately consented to 
adopt, I wish, with Mr, Gray, to guard myself against being misin- 
teqoreted. 

Mr. Gray. ‘ I do not mean,’ he said, ‘ that shipownens in certain trades give 
lower wages than the service rendered requires. What I mean is, 
that as the wages in the mercantile sea service are, as a rule, all over 
the world, lower than the wages of skilled mechanics and others in 
the mercantile land service, there is, as regards wages, a positive in- 
ducement for men to engage in the mercantile land service rather 
than the mercantile sea service in any country.’ 

The jnofits of British shipowners have been brought by inter- 
national competition, and still more by ruinous and often reckless 
competition among themselves, to a point which not unfrequently 
gives a miserable return upon the capital invested. 

Wages in the British merchant service are higher than in the 
mercantile marine of any other country, excepting the United States. 
As a general rule, foreign crews accept lower wages than those paid 
to British seamen. Under such conditions we should have been 
driven from the sea long ago, unless we had had superior resources 
in the materials for building iron ships and steamers, and, still more. 
Low wages in the cajrital necessary to build, equip, and send them to sea. It 
does not follow that work is executed cheaply because wages are 
nymS”’ I®'”’* Wages in the German ports are moderate, because the supply 
terms. Grermau artisans in almost every branch of trade exceeds the 

demand. The ordinary wages of unskilled labourer.s in 1872 are 
given by Consul White as from Is. 6d. to 2s. a day ; but it has 
been found by. English employers that, on the whole, umskilled 
... labour is not cheaper than it is in Great Britain. 

.,'k . ' ’ 
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Although the advance note has been abolished by the IMerchant 
Beainen (Payment of Wages and Eating) Act of 1880, a brief .sketch 
of the arguments used for and against its retention may still po,ssess 
some interest. The abolition raised considerable opposition among 
shipo-wners. The objection came chiefly from the owners of sailing 
ships, the majority of steamship owners having previously abandoned 
this reprehensible system. It was retained in sailing ships chiefly as 
a bounty to induce sailors to accept lower wages. 

Shipowners generally may decline to endorse this statement, 
is contradicted, for example, in the following extract from an 
interesting letter received from Messrs. George Smith and Sons, of 
Glasgow: — ‘So far as our experience goes, we are not aware of the 
advance note having been given in order to induce men to engage 
at lower wages, nor do we give these notes, except when they are 
asked for by the men themselves. Indeed, our wish is that they 
cmild be disnensed with: but. at the same time, we consider it 
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joining tlieir ships, and forget altogether the far greater ainouiit of 
druukenness and debauchery which takes place when they are paid 
off, and which is likely to be increased the more juon(‘y the ineii 
have to spend.’ 

There cannot be a doubt, howe\’er 5 that where the advance 
note -was refused, it was found necessary to give higlier wages. 

Mr. Eankin stated to the Eoyal Coininission on Unscawoi’thy SlLi|)s 
that 4iis firm had, regardless of cost, tried to get their seamen 
without any advance. By so doing, they thought they got a, class 
of men superior to those wtio were deeply in debt. At the same 
time, it involved their giving much, higher wages. Thc'v w{‘re 
paying 4L IDs. a liionth, and if they gave the men a. full montirs 
advance it might be \L less.’ 

Commander Bevis, who was for many years in charge of the 
recruiting for the Navy at Liver[)Ool, in his report to the Manning 
Committee of 1852 on the condition of the merchant service, ([noted 
some figures which show that the rate of wages was higher a quarter 
of a century ago in cases where no advance was gi^^en. 'There is,’ 
he wrote, so much American trade here that seamen care but little 
as to character or register-ticket; if driven, tliey can get an 
American ship without either. Their first demand is money ; tliis 
they obtain by an advance note, which is given to the boarding- 
house keeper, who deducts his exorbitant bill from the amount, and 
gives the poor man a few shillings as the balance. Wages of 
merchant ships at present are as follows 

^To China. — 2L os., one month’s advance; or 2L and two 
months’ advance. 

East Indies. — The same, 

^Australia. — 3Z. to 3Z. 10s. 

^ Coast of Africa. — 2L os., two montlis’ advance. 

Cape of Grood Hope and Pacific. — 2L 5s., one montirs advance, 

^ North America. — 3L, no advance ; or 2L lOs., and one month’s 
advance. 

‘^West Indies and Mediterranean. — 2k os., and one month’s 
advance. 

^ The wages to Australia and the West Coast vary very mucli ; 
the “Great Britain,” with forty A.B.’s, gives 4/. lO.s.’ 

It is impossible to resist the conclusion that, with many shi]H 
owners, their attachment to the system of the advance note arose 
from a well-founded apprehension that some increase in the rate of 
wages would follow upon the abolition of advances. That, however, 
is not a consequence which I, for one, vshonld (le])lore. 
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Tlie public is resolved to do justice to the sailor, and none •will 
be found to object to bear their share of the burden of increased 
■wages, a burden wdiich is practically unfelt, when distributed 
over the whole of the community which gives employment to 
.' shipping. . .. 

I am personally interested in the success of our merchant 
shipping, and am one of those who have suffered by the past 
depression .in this branch of commercial enteip)rise. But I cannot 
attribute such depression to the exorbitant scale of wages paid to the 
seaiiien. On the contrary, upon calm reflection, it will be seen lioW' 
insignificant is the loss from an increased rate of pay, when 
compared with the difficulties which shipowners have brought upon 
themselves by ruinous competition, and by the excessive increase in 
the tonnage built. 

It is not intended to cast any reflection on those shipowners who 
wished to retain the advance note. Among them may be found some 
of the most experienced and honourable members of the mercantile 
communitv. Here I would once more refer to Mr. George Smith, of 
Glasgow, both because of the high reputation of his firm for the 
excellent and liberal administration of their business, and because, 
through the medium of a temperate and lucid statement with which 
he favoured me in 1874, 1 obtained a full and fair explanation of the 
objections which may be taken to the change then proposed in the 
method of paying seamen. 

The Committee of laverpool Shipowners, appointed to inquire 
into the alleged deterioration of seamen, mged the abolition of ad- 
vance notes, without hesitation, in their original report, although 
their later reports indicate a change of view bn this subject. e 
shall return hereafter to their rep)ort. 

In their second Eeport, issued in 1874, the Royal Commission 
on Unsea worthy Ships admitted that difficulties might at first be 
experienced ; but they insisted not the less firmly on the discontinu- 
ance of the system of advance notes. 

There will,’ they say, ‘ be some inconvenience felt at first from 
the abolition of tlie existing system, and there will perhaps be con- 
siderable opposition to the change in the ports and amongst the 
lodging-house keepers, who profit by tlie advance note. 

' We feel, however, convinced that unless this mischievous mode 
of payment is discontinued, the seamen will never be raised from 
their servile dependence on crimps, and taught, to rely on their own 
industry and intelligence.’ 

To the shipowner there seemed likely to be little inconvenience 
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^The seaman endorses and gets this note discounted, sometimes 
by the keeper of the boarding-house, at other times l>y the clothier 
or dealer who supplies the goods, the discounter deducting 2s, per 
pound discount, and the amount due to himself for board and 
clothes.’ 

This system of advance notes was strongly condemned in the 
Report of the Conunission. It was proved by tlic testimony of 
many witnesses that, while wages are paid in advance to seamen, 
presumably in order to enable them to provide the nece>ssary outfit 


from the proposed alteration in the law ; but for the sailor a, change in 
the mode of paying his wages might reasonably be supposed to be more 
serious. Public opinion would condemn arbitrary restvitdions on tlu‘. 
freedom of contract of a large body of working men. It is imi)ortaiit, 
therefore, that the question should be examined in all iis beai’ings, 
and that the practical effect of the abolition of the advance note 
should be properly understood. 

What is an What, then, is an advance note? This elementary question can 

notc*^^ be most completely answered by an extract from tiie memorandum 
prepared by Sir. O’Dowd for the information of the Eoyal Commission 
on Unseaworthy Ships : — 

^The shipowners at the several ports of the United Kingdom 
have felt it necessary to give seamen engaged for their ships an 
advance for every voyage of not less than one moutli’s wage, to 
enable them to pay debts contracted for board and lodging ashore 
while waiting employment, and for the purchase of clothes and outiit 
requisite for the voyage. This is done, not by a. money payment, 
but by an advance note in the following terms, delivered to tlie 
seamen generally by the shipping master at the port at the time 
the seamen sign the ship’s articles in the presence of that officer ; — « 


Glasgow. July 0, 1873. 

^ Ten days after the dej^arture of the ship from the last 

port or place in the River or Firth of Clyde, in which from any cause 
she may be before fiiiallj’’ leaving foi* the voyage for which this note 
is issued, pay to the order of (seamcm^s name) the sum of 
3A 176‘. 6(Z., provided the said seaman sails in and continues in the 
said vessel and duly earns his wages, being advance of wages 
according to agreement. 

^ (Signed) Robert Douglas, blaster. 

^ To Messrs. Henderson and Co., 

Hope Street, Glasgow ” 
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for a long voyage, in practice the advance note is rarely used for this 
purpose. 

Colonel Hill, the President of the Chamber of Commerce at 
Bristol, expressed the strongest opinions on the subject. He informed 
the Commission that, at the port which he rejrresented, niiie-tenths 
of the desertions ivere attributable to the advance note. While the 
object of the advance was to enable a sailor to provide himself 
with an oi>tfit for a long voyage, he had frequently seen them 
going on board the ships belonging to his firm in such a desti- 
tute condition that the police would have been justified in appre- 
hending them for passing through the streets insufficiently clad. 
His captains had often told him that, in bad weather, they have 
given their own clothes to the manat the wheel, to enable liiin 
to remain at his post. Captains, as a private speculation of their 
own, were obliged to take out a supply of clothing. Considering tliat 
the advance note was so rarely used for a legitimate object, Colonel 
Hill was of opinion that little inconvenience and much good would 
follow from its abolition. 

I would propose to meet the difficulty by compelling all masters 
of ships to carry a stock of clothes for sale to the seamen, at prices 
approved by the Board of Trade. 

Precisely similar statements wnre made by the Consuls at foreign 
ports. Their disinterestedness in such a matter cannot be doubted ; 
and the following reply of ISIr. E. A. Grattan, H.B.M. Consul at 
Antwerp, to the Board of Trade Circular of 1869, may be taken as a 
fair example of the consular opinion generally : — 

^ The necessity in which the seaman is supposed to be placed of 
procuring an outfit previous to going to sea, forms the ostensible 
ground of the system of advance notes, but it is very clear to those 
wdiose duties have brought them in contact with seafaring men, that 
the advance he receives does not practically lead to the attainment 
of the object in view, it being a very general remark that a large 
proportion of the sailors employed in the mercantile marine are very 
scantily provided, and often almost entirely destitute of proper 
clothing. It is distressing to think of the sufferings to wffiich seamen 
are exposed during long voyages from this cause, which not only 
affects the personal well-being and comfort of the men, but reacts 
upon the general efficiency of the cre\v by disabling seamen from 
the proper discharge of their duties. It has been suggested as a 
means of diminishing or mitigating this evil, that it should be 
incumbent on the owners of every vessel about to proceed to sea to 
furnish the ship with a stock of clothing, to be supplied, unde^^ 
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suitable regulations, by the master io the crew as Ihey mighi wish 
'e it. The necessity of piireliasiii^^ on shore before 

earned would tl ms bo olndafed. To a certain 
doubt, the practice of furnishing clothing to seamen 
board merchant ships ; but in order to render the 
and thus strike at the root of the principle of 
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advance notes, it would be necessary that all sxipplies of this descri])- 
tion should be fujuished according to a regulated scale r>f prices, to 
be fixed by a competent authority, so as to prevent ovevcliarge to 
the seamen, and thus imperil the success of the experiment. Iho 
system under which clothing and other articles are at ])resent. 
furnished to seamen on board mercliant sbips being voluntary and 
subject to no control, it often happens that a very aibitrary rate of 
charges is established, and lio doubt a real imposition practised upon 
seamen who in case of need may have recourse to the shii>’s chest 
for their supplies.’ 

The advance note was not only a temptation to dissipation, but ir 
L direct encouragement to improvident liabits on the part of sailors. 
In the debate on the Merchant Shipping Act of 1 854, Mr. Lindsay 
said : Sailors will not become more provident and thoughtful, until 
they find that they cannot get a supply of money, to fit them out for 
their next voyage, if they waste what they have received from the 
will thon be forced to learn habits of econoiny, and to 
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Duke' of Somerset's .Commission that the ad\'aiice note ha^s been Mr. 
coiideiniied by many most experienced authorities* Mr. O'Dowd ^ , 

said thatCof all evils comiected with the iiiexchant service^ the very 
worst were the advance notes., They have/ he adds 5 . ^ a most .demor- 
alising crffeed} upon the ^ seanien. They send drunken ereuvs to sea 
and l)iing seamen into very bad society ; whereas, if a sailor wcme 
taught the value <.>f character, he would either save or try to get 
credit from !iis lovinu’ or liis niaster. I regard the advance note as a 
dreadful evil, it is tlie h)e of providence, the promoter of vice, and 
the main cause w'hy so many ships go to sea with crews drunken and, ■ 
at the commenceiuent of the voyage, utterly incapable.’ 

The present officers of the Board of Trade have been perfect! v ’SiwYaner, 

X iHfiO 

consistent in the view they have taken of the advance-note s\'steiii. 
Wlienever the question has been raised, they have condemned it. 

In 1860 Mr. Farrer told the Merchant Shipping Committee that ■ 
drunkenness among the sailors of , this country had been attributed 
.in part, .and with great- justice, to the advance notes. Mt would,/ he 
says, ^ '.be desirable .that they should be discouragetl and diminished, 
but it would be a strong thing to say that the shipowner and the 
seaman should not make that contract. There was an attempt made 
in 1850 to amend the system by legalising advance notes and giving 
a summary remedy to recover upon them where the seaman per- 
formed his part of the agreement. That was found not to answer, 
and those clauses were altogether struck out of the Act of 1854, so 
that the thing now stands purely as a contract between the ship- 
owner and the seaman, and I believe that there is no practical 
remedy upon the note.’ 

In answer to tlie inquiries of IMr. Liddell, IMr. Farrer, upon the 
same occasion, referred to the exorbitant rates of interest charged by 
the crimps who discounted the notes. He did not sui)pose that the 
sailor got half of the advance. The crimp took the risk of getting 
his money from the shij)Owner, and of course he deducted in propor- 
tion from what he gave to the sailor. The system was full of evil. 

There could be no doubt that to pay a man beforehand for work 
which he might or might not do, and especially to pay him when he 
did not get one-half of what his employer was to pay, was a very 
bad system ; but to interfere by law with the freedom of contract, 
under which it was done, was a very difficult thing. 

In 1873, in giving evidence before the Boyal Oommission, on the Xfr. Gray, 
part of the Board of Trade, ]\Ir. Gray ex]>ressed Opinions identically 
the same as those which had been given in 1860 by l\Ir. Farrer. 

He said ‘ The advance note is a very great evil. Mffiile I was in 
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Liverpool recently^ a deputation representing 
on me to urge its abolition,’ 

The system was condemned by the Liverpool Connniitc'e of 
Inquiry into the Condition of our Merchant Seameiiy both in their 
preliminary Keport in 1870 and in their latest I'tcport in 187-1. 

In their original Report the Committee quoted, witli full approval, 
certain observations made by a well-known shipowner of tlie port <,>1: 
Liverpool, ^We think,’ they said, the advance note one great 
cause of the deterioration of our seamen; without it. the crimps 
occupation would be gone'; there would be no inducement for liim 
to get worthless scamps to sign articles. He now ships these men 
for the advance notes alone, and the man gets little or no beiie^^^ 
from it. To the sailor by profession the want of an advance note 
would be no hardship; he wonld be free from the competition 
of these worthless fellows. Without the advance note a better 
average of men would be kept up, and the objections now existing 
witli the parents of decent boys, who have a taste for the sea, 
against their entering that profession, would be removed, or at any 
rate modified.’ 

Tlie Committee admitted that there might be eases where the 
abolition of advance notes would press hardly, as, for example, in the 
case of poor shipwrecked seamen. For such eases, however, it could 
not be doubted that a remedy would be provided; and the hardships 
that might possibly occur in these rare instances would be as 
nothing, when compared with the great good that would certainly 
be obtained by making the advance note 

In a letter to the Limrpool Journal of Commerce in September 
1874, Mr. Callaghan, treasurer of the Seamen’s Protective Society, 
of Liverpool, numbering 3,000 able seamen, including masters and 
officers, thus expresses the views of the important body on wliose 
behalf he wrote : — 

It is simply ridiculous to say the advance note system is entirely 
under the sailor’s own control — certainly there are many things 
under the sailor’s own control, and which require controlling — if they 
had the same opportunities that people on shore luivc of combining 
throughout the empire for their mutual benelit and })rotection. Put 

looks for and expects it; con- 
sequently he is more careless when paid off, and runs into debt, de- 
pending upon the advance to clear him out for sea again. The 
greater part of the •advance being spent foolishly, when he gets to sea 
he is discontented until the dead horse ” is worked out. How often 
it the case when the wages are, say 3/. per month, and 
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montli’s advance, Jack is offered 21 . 15s. per montli and two niontlis’ 
advance as a bait to catch him for 5s. a month less than the regular 
wages? Jack takes the bait, the money soon goes, he is discon- 
tented the whole passage out, and makes up his mind to desert the 
first suitable opportunity. But let us do away wdth the advance and 
the sailor will soon learn to be more provident when paid off; he will 
be more independent, he will be able to pay his debts in cash, we 
shall have less drunkenness upon joining ship, less desertions in 
foreign ports, and in a short time it will be better for all jrarties 
concerned.’ 

It was contended that, in the event of advance notes being abo- Crimps 
lished, an almost insuperable difficulty would be experienced in man- bTinter-”' 
ning ships. Under the conditions imposed by the law, the crimp 
could not cash the advance note, on which he had advanced a more or 
less considerable sum to the seaman, unless the latter actually sailed 
in the vessel for which he had shipped. The crimp, therefore, took 
care that his victim performed this part of the contract; and, to 
prevent his escape at the last moment, he was often kept in a state 
of helpless intoxication. 

It was not probable that such a consideration would have great 
weight with the Legislature ; but, even from that point of view, it 
might have been suggested that, if advance notes were abolished, 
the boarding-house keeper woidd give no credit, and that thus the 
sailor, as soon as his past earnings were exhausted, would be obliged 
to go to sea. 

The only people who derived any substantial benefit from the 
advance note were the crimps, who discounted the notes at extortionate 
rates. The sailor, on landing from a long voyage, without home or 
friends, surrendered himself, a too ready victim, into the hands of 
these harpies, whose corrupting influence upon our . seamen is one of 
the dark blots in om- civilisation. Those whose occupation takes 
them frequently to the vicinity of the docks are familiar with the 
painful spectacle of a ship, just returned home from India, China, or 
the Antipodes, surrounded, even before she has been moored to the 
quay, by a hand of jackals, ready to pounce upon the seamen as they 
come ashore, and to lead them away to some miserable haunt, where 
the hal'd earaings of ma,ny months are consumed in a few days of 
vicious indulgence, which reduce the hardy seaman to a miserable 
wreck, worn out with debauchery, and utterly penniless. 

In America the evils of the advance note system are as clearly ap- Advance 

^ -in * ; notes III 

X:)reciated 5 and as strongly condemned, as they were in oar own country. New York. 
The unh appy state of the seamen of the port of New York has been 



described in an able repoii by Mi-. J. M. \vo<xl\vov 
vising Surgeon, United States IMavine TTospital > 
Hebev Smith, M.U., Surgeon, United States Hospi 
York City. The section of the report pre\)ared 
entitled, ‘The Sailor and the Service at the Tor 
The following extracts prove that in America th 
exhibit the same vices, and that their faults procet= 
baneful influences, -which are unhappily at noil. 


‘But let us suppose tlie sailor returns with the runner to las ol 
boarding-house. What kind of a place is prepared for his reception 
Few that have not had actual experience would credit a faithful dt 
seription of the vile dens. Situated in the very worst parts of th 
citv on such streets as Baxter, Water, and Cherry, in old dilapidate 
houses, reeking with filth and overran with vermin, the sailor • 
shown to a bunk in a room that has as many double, and in som 
eases treble, tiers as it will hold, and without the sign _ of a rar 
venience for the ordinary necessities of life ; and that is his lodgin< 
place. In the saloon, or living room of the house, he is snrroiindi 
by a crowd of creatures, male and female, in various stages of intox 
cation ; and can it be thought strange if, under^ such eirenmstancf 
he immediately proceeds to get as drunk as his associates.'' bi 
can lie escape ? Each new comer is expected to oontnbiite to t: 
hilarity of the crowd, and he would be forthwith thrashed and tla 
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done little or no good. 


Tlie disease is too serions and too deep- 
rooted to be overcome b? half-way measures — only the most heroic 
treatment will avail. The testimony of all who have studied the 
subject practically is to the effect that there can be no iinprovement 
in tlie condition of the sailor until the payment of wages in advance 
is absolutely and effectually prohibited. The only argument in 
faA’oiir of the system which is seriously urged is that, from the im- 
provident habits of the sailor, it is necessary to furnish him with the 
ineans to biijyhis b Idt ;’ before he can go abroad for an}- ordinary 
voynge. Tins is hardly worth a moment’s consideration. The 
steward, sail-maker, carpenter, and other petty officers, the firemen, 
coal-heavers, and all otliers employed in the engine-rooms of steamers 
rarely, if ever, receive an advance, wdiile their kits ” generally cost 
lunch more than those of the oirlinary seaman. 

^“Thedeneral Government only can cope with the difficulty. 
It is worse than useless, in face of the history of the past, to look 
for any relief from State legislation, or from private effort.” 

^ Coming from such a- liigh official source, the statements of Dr. 
Smitli are worthy of careful consideration, and, besides, they cast, 
perha^rs, a very just refiection upon the Seamen’s Ehiencl Society, for 
even this body of Christian pliilautliropists do not seem to have 
taken the temporal comfort of the sailor into that consideration 
which we should liave expected of them. 

We agree with Dr. C. Henry King, Physician-in-Chief of the 


Seamen’s Eetreat, wdio, in his last Eeport, says : — In the last 


annual report, occasion was taken to allude in brief to some of the 
evils resulting from the ])roiniscnous manner in which crew’s were 
shi]:)ped. Another year lias added further evidence, if any were 
w’anting, as to the fact that all sailors should be jffiysically examined 
before rating,” 

The official investigation respecting the loss of the Atlantic,” 
of the White Star Line, brought out the testimony of her commander, 
that ten sound men out of forty is an unusually high percentage.” 
This is a startling assertion, and one which demands immediate 
attention ; and it is a matter which long since should have attracted 
the attention of such bodies as the Seamen’s Friend Society, Dr. 
King goes on to say : — 

^ How vastly important, then, that tlie mariner, whose roof is 
the heavens, wliose walls the winds, and wdiose floor the deck or 
fathomless sea, and wdio oftentimes is called, without w-arning, to 
battle aloft with the storm, or on the deck, should enter upon his 
voyage with clothes that -would protect his body, save him suffering. 
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and, perhaps, prevent disease ; and how oflen is there n total lack of 
this V ’ 

In the recommitted Merchant Shipping Acts Aine.ndineiit Ihll,^ 
as originally introduced, there was a. -[iroposal on the subject, of 
advance notes. It has already been stati-d tha,t object.ion hail been 
raised to the abolition of advance notes in Knglisli ports, 'fo this 
opposition, as represented in the House of Ooininons, the (lovennnent 
surrendered without an attempt at resistance. In tlE- debates in 
Parliament the advocates of the advance note in,sisted chietly on the 
injustice which would he done to the sailor if he. were deprived of 
the means of procuring an outfit. But this diftieully would have 
been effectually removed by providing on every ship bound on a. long- 
voyage a supply of clothing of approved quality, which it should be 
the duty of the shiiiowner to sell to the seamen at prices to he regu- 
lated by the Board of Trade. Proper clothing is not less essential 
than a supply of lemon-juice. If it had been provided that the 
(.piality and the price of the stores of clothing supplied to shiiw 
should be tbe subject of Glovernment regulation, the abuses inci- 
dental to the system of truck payments would have been effectually 
excluded from the merchant service. 

The advance rrote was finally abolished on August 1, lb81. 
Whether for good or for evil, it had pi-eviously exerted consideralde 
infiuence on the relations between shipowners and seamen, and its 
disappearance has therefore not been altogether unmarked by a cei- 
tain amount of inconvenience. A further reference to this subjeci, 
and to otlier imporiant alterations made by tbe Act of 1880 with 
respect to tbe payment of seamen’s wages, will be found at ibe end 
of tbe present volume. 
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lideration of a proposal for providing 
■fluous to remind the reader 
i-s to which men are exposed 
Though compara- 
hissofthe Queen’s subjects on whose 
Our seamen are the 


;ering upon tne coii 
• seamen, it may not be superl 
optional and inevitable danger ^ 
less it is to ‘go down to the sea in ships, 
i numbers, there is no c 

entire community is so dependent . 

struments by whom our maritime commerce, unrivalled in 
ide, is condn'cted. The people of this country copd not 
It their aid daring peace. In war we look to them to 
first lim' of the defences of our island home, 
neral poliev this country ought to adopt, in relation to all 
fectimv it; maritime interests, should be guided by the is,,-’, 
laid down by the INlanning Committee of ISoL. They 
i their Report to the opinion, expressed by the 
’ of the House of Commons in 1828, that the establn i- 
his coiintrv should be regulated, not with reference to the 
ircumstances of the late war, and to the lunbabihty i 
led upon to make a similar exertion, but rathei with 
to the policy of depending mainly upon our havy tor 
, against foreign invasion, and for the means of attacking 

policy will be admitted to be most congenial to the 
d'feelings of our countrymen, who have, for a length o 
m accustomed to look upon our naval power as the ii I t 
r strength, and the main support of our national weakness. 
ain<. Cominittee expressed their high a,ppreciation of the 
observations, and their entire concurrence in the sound 
a m.„.nvfnuce of fostering Her Maje^stys Navy, as one 
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out the following pages, is framed upon the pnneiple Hat i 

Htrietly self-supporting, it will pvohahly he acknowle<lgcd t 
if some trouble and pecuniary liability is imposed upon tl 

r' proposal may still be justified, for tl.e sidco ot secunin 
" eouutrv the deeper attachment and loyally ol her s.-amen. 

In dealing with the affairs of seafaring peKons, laiub 
unnaturally distrust their owu judgment. they aie^ 
brought into contact with seamen, that they arc necessarily 
of their habits and feelings. Hence it is that, while tluue 
almost feverish desire to do all that can be done to protect 
from every avoidable danger, and to improve, their mat 
social condition, rarliament and the public may yet In 
accept philanthropic ideas, of the practical value of which, 
not competent to judge. Certain it is that the true welf; 
seaman can he most fully secured, not by arbitrary laws, 
without reference to their own expressed desires, but by h 
framed and matured in consultation with themselves. 

I now proceed to recite very briefly the history of t 
Merchant Seamen’s Pension Fund, and to explain the res 
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mittee on MercLiant .^hipping, ana lastly, ny me more lerem v.oui- 
mission on Uiiseawrtliy Ships. 

Each successive report has contained a strong recoinincndatioii 
in favour of the establishment of a Pension Fund. There have, 
indeed, been no differences of opinion, except as to the necessity of 
making the contributions compulsory. 

For my own part, I am an advocate of the only plan l.)y winch 
the benefits it is so desirable to secure to seamen can be universally 
enjoyed. As all seamen ought to participate erpuilly in these 
benefits, so all ought to contril-Uite an ecpial amount. 

The life of the sailor is inevitably precarious and adventurous. 
No class stands in greater need of provision for sickness and <.)]d age; 
and none is so little able to organise, on a complete and extensive 
scale, provident clubs or benefit societies. Hence it has been 
ebono'ht necessary, in all the more imnortant maritime (*oimtries, 
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that the Cxovernment should undertake the task of organisino' 

pension funds, more or less of a self-supporting character, for the 
benefit of seanunn 

111 Fni.nee, as it is stated in Lord Elleiiborougli’s Eeport, the France, 
iiistitntion for the la^lief of invalid seamen embraces equally those of 
the national and the mercantile inaxine. Founded by the great. 
Colbert, it has survived all the changes of government from his 
time to the* present day. It is supported by contributions, amount- 
ing ill no case to less than three per cent, of the jiay of all persons 
engaged ill the maritime service, whether ashore or afloat; and its 
revenue, arising from these contributions exacted by law, from other 
items of public receipt, and from the interest on funded capital, 
amounts to more than SOOjOOOL a year. 

A more detailed report on the pensions granted from the fund Ctdi.sui 
administered at the Invalides is contained in a report prepared by 
Consul Featherstonehaugh for the information of Lord Ellenboronglds 
Commission ; — 

‘The establishment of the institution of Invalides de la ^Marine 
dates tVom 1073. It was reorganised in 1791, and annexed in 1793 
by the Eevohitioiiary Govermuent to the Treasury. From that date 
its independent existence ceased. 

^ In the year 9 of the Eepiiblic it was reconstituted under the 
Consular (Tovernment ; hut was again annexed to the Treasury in 
1810. In 1810, after the Eestoration, it was re-established, and 
placed under the superintendence of the Ministre de la Marine, 

“^This establishment is divided into three separate branches: — 

La Caisse des Prises, La Caisse des gens de IMer,” and La 
Caisse des Invalides,'’ which last alone is charged with the payment 
of pensions, and relief to mariners of both services, 

* The funds appropriated for the disbursements of this Caisse are 
an endowment from the State, of Eentes Immobilieres, bearing five 
per cent, interest, producing a revenue of 4,500,000 francs ; a revenue 
of 3,400,000 francs, derived from fixed contributions and charges ; 



and an amount included in the animal budget ; making altogether a 
total annual receipt of 7,900,000 francs, applicable to the disburse- 
ments of the Caisse des Invalides,” for pensions and relief to naval 
and commercial mariners without distinction. 

‘ Kotwithstanding that Bonaparte confiscated a portion of its 
capital, it had in 1844 a funded invested sum of 3,798,473/. 
sterling. • 

‘ After a certain period of service, regulated and varied from time 
to time by law and by royal ovdonnance^ every officer and sailor in 
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fhe naval and commercial services is entitled to a pension from the 
» Cdsse des Invalides ” a moiety of .diich is secured to heir widows 
and children, while relief is occasionally given even to then paients. 

ports whL duty it is to collect the revenue of the “ Caisse des 
Lvalides,” to advance to the families of absent sailors a pmiion 
their pay, and to liquidate the payment of all pensions in scuhed 

TiDoii their registers upon a given day. 

‘ As no complaints are m-ged hy those most immediatel>>|^cmicerned, 
it is to be presumed that this institution has been beneficial to the 

Service in the French Navy is compulsory. Every hreneh 
seaman, between the ages of twenty-five and fifty years, is entered 
on the State Kegister ; and no man can go up for examination foi 
the grade of mate or master until he has served a year and a day at 
sea in a man-of-war. 

Mariners become entitled to pensions after their names have 
been home for twenty-five years on ships’ articles, and they have 
attained the age of fifty. Captains in the foreign trade receive what 
is called the cUmi-soUe, or 580 francs a year, paid quarterly, tor 
this they must have been in command five years out of their twenty- 
five years of actual service afloat. At the age of sixty, captains 
receive sixty francs per annum additional. Captains’ widows, during 
tlieii* life or widowhood, receive half the pension to which their 
husbands were entitled, and widows’ children up to ten years of age 
receive three ftancs a month. Further details as to the pensions 
granted to seamen before the mast are given in the report of Consul 
Scott from Bordeaux, also published in the Appendix to the Eeport 
of Lord Ellenhorough’s Commission 

‘ Seamen who have seen twenty-five years of mixed service, that 
is, partly in the Navy and partly in the merchant service, at the age 
ot fmty are entitled to a pension or half-pay. This pension or half- 
pay is regulated in the following manner, according to the law of 

^ May 13, 1791:— . 

‘Seamen of the first and second class, that is, receiving in the 
Navy thirty-six francs and thirty-three francs, a pension of t(m francs 
per month. 

‘Seamen of the third class, receiving in' the Navy twenty-four 
francs, eight francs per month. 

‘When these men reach the age of sixty, they are allowed nn 
additional pension of six francs per month. 

‘The pensions granted to seamen are small, and wholly insiiffi- 
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cient; and the conditions required are so stringent, that very few 
iiien succeed in obtaining them. There is no doubt that the Caisse 
des Invalides de la Marine, with the great resources at its disposal, 
might easily improYe the condition of the meritorious seaman by 
increasing the scales of pension.’ 

Til the United States a compulsory benefit fund has been estab- 
lished, and at all the principal ports asylums exist for the use of 
seamen, which are supported by deductions from their wages. The 
right of admission is secured to the seaman after he has been fifteen 
years in the American service; and married men can become out- 
pensioners, receiving a shilling a day for life. The compulsory con- 
tribution from the seamen’s wages amounts to twenty cents per 
month. Every worn-out or disabled seaman in America is entitled 
to maintenance in one of the asylums, established by the various 
states on the American seaboard. 

Similar institutions exist in Holland and Sweden. 

The regulations established for providing pensions for seamen in 
Norway were thus described in a letter, addressed by Consnl-Generai 
Crowe, of Christiania, to Lord Ellenborongh’s Commission 

In every seaport town and district in Norway there is an inde- 
|)endent charitable institution, established exclusively for the benefit 
of the seamen, their -widows and children, called “ Institution for 
the Support and Relief of Distressed Seamen, their \^ idows and 
Children.” 

One of the functions of the office of registrar is to superintend 
the engagemeut of seamen proceeding on foreign voyages, the law 
making it obligatory, before any vessel can be- cleared out at the 
Custom House, that the articles of agreement are to be signed in 
the presence of the registrar, it being the duty of the master, with 
the whole of his crew, to appear before him for that piupose, when 
the registrar explains to them the nature of the Seamen’s Institution, 
and gives a printed copy of the rules and regulations to the mastei, 
for their information. A jpro rata contribution from each man s 
earnings is then generally agreed upon, which, on the completion of 
the voyage, is paid by the master to the registrar, and by him to 
the cashier of the institution. Should any seaman be hired who 
does not belong to the port from which the ship is sailing, the 
amount of his contribution is remitted to the institution established 
at the port in which such seaman is registered. ^ On completion of 
the voyage, it is likewise obligatory on the master to appear with 
his crew before the registrar, if he proposes to discharge them. 

^ The i)rinciple on which these societies are founded appears to 
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^^ork ^ell, as the financial statiis of the several institutions is in a 

fiourishmg condition. ^ ftmmtrv: 

‘ Some years ago 
but of late years si 
district (registering 
more effectually in keeiiing 
ivell as in the largeness t 
was, therefore, by royal rescrr 
in which separate societies were 
become an independent establishment. • , 1 1 

‘In the port of Christiania the contributions are considerable ; 
a, Ml, although votantoy, it appears to bare become a positive rale 
that tbe iiiea beloagiag to tie port imy one skilling from every 

dolltir they earn.’ . ^ i . ip . i . j 

There was formerly a hlerchant Seamens bund in Lnglauc, 

aiough it was equally unsatisfactory both in its regulations mid its 

management. The history of the fund was fully told by Captain 
the Hon. Joseph Denman, in his evidence before the aMaiinmg Cmii- 
raissioii ill 1859. It was established by Act of Parliament in 1/47, 
in compliance with a petition from the merchant seamen ; and one 
shilling per month was stopped from each man’s wages, in order to 
form a provision for worn-out and disabled mariners, their widows 
and orphans. While the State was responsible for the maiinpment 
of the fund, its administration was entrusted to a local conimittee at 
each port. No general system was formed, and no effectual audit 
was provided. Hence arose jobbery, confusion, and eventual bank- 
ruptcy. At one port, pensions of lU. were paid; at others, the 
amount of pension was only 2l. or 3L ; and again at others, it was at 
low as 10s. It was proved that a widow at Sunderland, aged eighty- 
four, received 28. a month, while a widow at Liverpool, aged twenty- 
four, received 14s. a month for herself, and 12s. for each of hei 
children. Such fiicts justly created discontent; and, the fund beiiij 
bankrupt, the Act of 1747 was repealed by the Wiiiding--up Ae 
introduced by Mr. Lahouchere in 1851. By that Act the Govern 
meiit undertook to remove the great grievance to seamen of tin 
Merchant Seamen’s Fund, by winding it up at the cost of tic 
country. The principle adopted was to take all existing assets; ii 
pay all existing pensions or claims to pensions ; and to allow existiin 
contributors to continue their contributions with the prosi>cct of 
pension. The amount of future pensions was to be determined b 
taking the average of then existing pensions, which, besides beiii 
frequently withheld from want of funds, differed widely in amour 
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at the different ports. This process is not yet completed. It has 
cost the country upwards of 1,000, OOOL, and will probably cost 
upwards of 500,000/.. more, before all claims have been satisfied. 

The Act of 1851 left it optional with the seamen to continue 
their subscriptions. Out of 140,000 men, only 11,000 voluntarily 
continued to subscribe. They naturally had little faith, from their 
past experience, in the future care of their interests ; and moreover, 
the pension to be secured to them was but 3/. 8s. per annum. 

The fund was wound up solely because it had become insolvent 
from bad management, a,hd because the pensions were so small that 
the seamen justly objected to continue their contributions. 

To a Pension Fund on the universal system no objection has 
ever been taken by those who are practically acquainted with the 
constitution and the character of seamen. On the contrary, it has 
been the unanimous and long matured conviction of onr most 
distinguished sea officers, that a Pension Fund must be established 
for sea-imm under State control and supported by State aid. 

Lord Nelson wa.s very anxious to establish a Pension Fund for 
men of the Iloyal Navy. The collection of despatches and letters, 
edited by Sir Harris Nicholas, contains a plan for manning the Navy, 
which is an interesting' proof of our great naval hero’s solicitude for 
the welfare of the seaman. 

‘ When you calculate,’ writes Lord Nelson, ‘ by figures on the 
expense of raising seamen, I think it is said 20/. per man, and that 
42,000 seamen desertnd during the late war, the loss in money, in 
that point alone, amounts to 840,000/. ; without taking into con- 
sideration the greater expense of raising more men, a.nd certainly 
not .so good, as those who have been used to the King s na\al 
service." I shall therefore propose that every sea, man who has 
served faithfully five yea.rs in war, and, by' his certificates, nerei 
been concerned in mutinies, nor deserted, shall receive evei'y Nev 
Year’s-day, or on the King’s birthday, the sum of 21 . ; and if he serves 
eight years, shall have 4/. 4s., exclusive of any pension for wounds. 

‘ It may appear, at first sight, for the State to pay, an enormous 
sum ; but when it is considered that the average life of a seamarr is, 
from old age, finished at forty-fir'e years, he cannot many years enjoy 
the annuity.’ 

One of Ijord Nelsorr’s arguments in favour of a Pension Bund for 
seamen, that the prospect of a good perrsion woidd attract nren to 
the Navy, and prevent them from deserting, will be fully appre- 
ciated by shipowners who, in our day, suffer much loss and incon- 
venience from the desertion of seamen in foreign ports. 
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Nelson affirms that the sailor generally ceases 
and tear of life at sea at the age of foity- 
confirmed by the most recent testimony on the 
itatistics tell us that but a small proportion of 
the bounty of the State. In J ranee, 
serve in the Na\7 by an inexorable law, 
Invalides pension ’ at the age of fifty, 
■ed for a period of twenty- 


Again, when Lord 
to be fit for the bard wear 
five, his opinion is 
subject. Unhappily, 
our seamen would live to enjoy 
the seaman, compelled to 
becomes eligible for an ‘ 
subject to the conditions of his having servi 

five years afloat in the national or merchant navy. . 

SSuch is the shortness of life,’ says Captain Richard iTnvel 
‘ amono- the seafaring class in France, that only one-fourth of tire 
whole number of the seamen who would be entitled to the pension 

attain to the qualifying age.’ ^ n ,1 

The experience of the French Government is confirmed by the 
shipowners of our own country. Mr. Richard Green, when asked 
whether he could form any estimate of the average ap of seamen, 
replied, ‘I think a man would not be taken in a ship after fifty. 

I should say forty- five is about the age when he begins to fall off, 
and if he presented himself at that age I do not think he would be 

Sir James Graham, treating the subject from a naval point of 
view, spoke in emphatic terms of the efficacy of a pension. ^ He^ told 
the Manning Commission that it would always be a retaining fee of 
immense value to the Navy. 

Another most competent witness before the Manning Commission; 
Captain Pierce, a former . superintendent of the London bailois 
Home, in an interesting memorandum, made the following observa- 
tions: ‘Seamen are an exceptional class. They have always been 
considered so, and always will remain so. What other description of 
men,’ lie asked, ‘ require their agreements for labour and service to 
be watched over by a public officer? What other men require the 
assistance of a pnbHe officer to see that then accounts are correct 
■ and that their wages are duly paid ? And this arises from their 
habits, then education, and the peculiar duties these valuable men 
are called upon to perform. From youth to manhood they are 
exposed to temptations and dangers by sea and land, which sniTound 
no other class of Her Majesty’s subjects ; and they therefore. rec[nin', 
more than others, the protecting arm of a kind and bem'fiecnt 
Government, to 'do for them what they will not and cannot do for 
themselves.’ •• 

Captain Brown, who held the office of Registrar-General of 
Seamen at the period of Lord FJlenborough’s inquiry, supiported the 
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same proposal witli equal earnestness and force. ^ I think/ he said, 

^ tint if any other class of iiieii of the like condition were employed 
and paid after the manner of seamen, subjected during service to 
like restraints and p:rivations, and suddenly set free, far from home, 
amongst strangers, surrounded by the same evil influence and temp- 
tations, it would become expedient to apply similar regulations to 
protect them. 

^ But it will be a standing reproach, a reproach which does not 
api)ly to any other nation, and which will assuredl}^ arouse public 
indignation, for this country to abandon its worn-out seamen to 
destitution and want, Avhen no longer able to serve the State, after 
holding thejn liable to this obligation by law so long as they were 
able to w'orkd 

It will be admitted that the individuals whose strong recommen- 


dations we have quoted, are men of high authority on this subject, 
and their opinions are abundantly confinned by those reports of the 
Committees of l^arliament and Eoyal Ctnnmissions, which represent 
the collective decisions of statesmen and practical men, who have 
studied this <[uestiun with gmat care, and in a spirit of absolute 
impartiality. 

A letter was addressed by His Royal Higbness Prince Albert, as H.p.li. tim 
Master of the Trinity House, to the Eight Hon. Edward Cardwell, 
late President of the Board of Trade, dated February lo, 1853, with 
reference to the future arrangements of the revenues of the Trinity 
Corporation. In this letter Mr. Cardwell was informed that the 
Elder Brethren of the Trinity House would use every legitimate 
means of bringing under the notice and favourable consideration of 
Government the claims of those poor men, the maimed and worn-out 
merchaut seamen, their widows and orphans, ^ whose interests are 
new in jeopai’dy, and they did not despair of convineiiig Her Majesty s 
Goveruiueiit of the justice and policy of maintaining at least the 
extent of the corporation’s charities, or of substituting for them a 
more comprehensive and extensive scheme, such as shall do honour 
to the great maritime and commercial character of the Lnited 



Kingdom.’ 

The Select Committee of the House of Commons on Liglithouscs, ] 

winch sai in the year 1845, placed on record in their Report a strong ; 

recommendation, urging the necessity for making a provision for y | 

worn-oili^ seamen of the merchant service. j 

The shipowners examined before that Committee expressed them- | 1 

selves willing to contribute to a fund for such a purpose. || i 

Again in 1848, Lord Ellenhorqiigh’s Commission thus recorded || | 
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their opinion;— ‘ we ao noi. uiuuiv XU 

Sic Wi=g,orco».istmt«tl. public l»licj, to leuvc to ckmcc 
C-Sif a decent suppott, in thei, declining ynuap™ 

Sduring tlceic live, of peril end l.crd labour conha „ c ... 

to tire vrealHi of their connh-y, and evho cou.Wuto Ihe .cue 

wliicli it has recourse for security in time of wai. ^ ^ 

The Manning Commission of 1859 gave great iircmunei.oc to tins 

tiaestion in their Eepoxi. They said that ‘ among 

tions n-hich had been offered to them, none had W o s and 

ablv advocated as the re-establishment of the Mmehaui • eamen s 
Pexrsion Fund-free, indeed, from the objections which had caused 

the old fund to become insolvent. _ 

‘The seaman, on reaching the age of sixty, was in very many 
cases destitute, and obliged to have recourse to the parisdi foi 
support; and it would be a great inducemeiit to youths to .pun the 
merchant service if they saw that all sailors, on becoming disabled 
from old age or sielaiess, were provided for. Ihe seaimu. who 
perhaps scpiauders his wages within a few hours of his discharge, 
would never miss the deduction of one shilling per month ; and a 
pensioiiiiiliisoldagewould he a strong inducement to rmnnm in 
the service of his own country, instead of sailing under a lurcign dag. 

The prospect of a pension was proposed by the Manning 
Commission of 1859, as one of the chief indueeuieuts to sea- 
P men to join the Eoyal Naval Eeserve. The Commissiom on 
itlerchant Shipping of 1860 pointed out that Mu any plan which 
Parliament may hereafter adopt for the establishment of a fund 
to which the seamen of both the royal and merchant navies wonk 
be contributory, the facilities afforded by the present shipping 
offices would greatly promote its success. The efforts of Parliameir' 
.Ivrvnkl kft directed to caiTV out some such measure, coinbimal 
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^Payments of one ysliilling a month, and,- in eases of sons of | f 

parents of a better class, optional payments of two shillings a inoiitli ' ! 

would, at the age of fifty years, give, in the opinion of competent : ; ‘ 

actuaries, a pension to old and infirm men of lOL and 20L a year. ! I 

To this fund might be added the proceeds of unclaimed wages and !; 1 

effects of deceased seamen, ainounting in 1857 to about 6,000^ a ^ : ! 

year, — now, probably, a much larger sum. The existence of sncli a \ 

fund would serve to bind the sailor both to his ship and his country, : 

by the consideration, now almost unknown to him, of having some- ; 

thing to lose by deserting his ship when abroad,’ I 

Lastly, the Eoyal Commission of 1874 expressed an opinion that 
a self-supporting Pension Fund for the benefit of seamen, as sug- 1874 . v 

gested by the Manning Commission of 1859, might prove of great ! 

value, in creating a tie to bind the seamen of Great Britain to the 
merchant service of their own country. This subject did not lie 
strictly within the scope of their inquiry; but they were of opinion :i 

that it well deserved the attention of the Government. 


The ease, however, will not have been fairly stated unless the 
objections tliat have been urged to the proposal have been hilly and 
impartiady considered. 

The paper, prepared by that most able official, Mr. Farrer, for the Farrer. 
information of the Manning Commission, contained a summary of 
all that could be urged against a Seamen’s Pension Fund. ^ A pro- 
position,’ he said, has frequently been made for establishing a 
general and compulsory Merchant Seamen’s Fund. What,’ he asked, 

^ would be the effect of the ].)roposed scheme on mereliant seamen ? 

It is putwfoiward as a benefit to seamen. It is a sort of compulsory 
Benefit Club or Alerchant Service Superannuation Fund. It takes 
money from sailors when they have plenty, and keeps it for them 
against the time when they have none ; and it is asserted that this is 
particularly desirable in the case of seamen ; because they receive sncli 
large sums at the end of a voyage, and squander them so recklessly. 

It seems to me that this is altogether wrong. To make law a 
vsubstitute for ])rudence, — to save a man’s money for him in spite of 
liimself, is tyrannical and demoralising. It is always felt as a 
grhu'ance, and always creates dissatisfiiction. It defeats its own 
object, — it sab>siitut(?s external compulsion for self-control, and 
prevents the natural growth of forethought and real prudence. 

I believe, tlierefore, tliat the proposed scheme will be costly to 
tlio public, injurious to trade, harsh and demoralising to seamen, and 
that it will not effect the only object which could possibly justify 
the evils it must cause, viz., the efficient manning of the Navy. 
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mar the seaman’s great and nobh 
excuses : — 

’Tis all men’s ofiice to spea-k patience 

To those that wring under the load of sorrow ; 

But no man’s virtue, nor sufficiency, 

To be so moral, when he shall endure 
The like himself. 

Seamen are necessarily a scattered body. Their liws are spent 
far away from home, on voyages protracted for indefinite periods. 
When at length they return to their native land it frecpicntly hap- 
' pens that they are not paid off at the port at which they originally 
shipped ; and at whatever port they are discharged, they are, in the 
emphatic language of the Liverpool Seamen’s Protective Society, ‘a 
disorganised prey to designing knaves.’ 

Fo provision for a Seamen’s Pension Fund was made in tlie vague 
plan of the Government for training seamen, as shadowed forth in 
one of the clauses of the Bill introduced last session. Hence, I 
presume it to he intended that seamen belonging to the Naval 
Eeserve shall alone become eligible for pensions. 

Enough will now have been said to show that the individual 
opinion of the eminent statesmen who have been consulted, and the 
collective judgment of Commissions and Committees, have been 
unanimous in favour of a Seamen’s Pension Fund. 

Doubts have arisen, however, as to the necessity of making the 
contributions of the seamen compulsory. The majority of the 
members of the Manning Commission of 1859 preferred a voluntary 
self-supporting Pension Fund. While they admitted that there 
were many arguments in favour of a compulsory Merchant Seamen’s 
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Fund, they thought, on the other hand, that strong objections must 
be anticipated, on the part of those •who ■would regard it as a special 
tax levied on their own trade. ‘ They were not unmindful,’ they views of 
said, ‘of the advantages which would result from providing an 
adequate pension for seamen in old age, but they thought that it 
had better be done by means of a voluntary self-supporting fund. 

They regarded it as most important that the Pension Fund should 
be self-supporting, for, although the annual contributions of the 
men belonging to the Eeserve were to be paid by the State, yet they 
wished to admit to the benefits of the fund every seaman, whether 
in the Navy or the merchant service, who might think proper to 
contribute. They believed that the voluntary contributors, probably 
not numerous at first, would become so, as the advantage of the 
pension to volunteers became known.’ They added that the con- 
tributors should have the guarantee of the State for the due pay- 


ment of their pension. 

Mr. Lindsay, joining issue on this subject with the other Com- 
missioners, in a .separate paper gave his reasons in favour of a 
compulsory fund. Having begun life before the mast, and advanced 
to the command, and ultimately to he an extensive owner of shipping, 
he was well entitled from his personal experience to form an inde- 
pendent judgment, as to the scheme best adapted to the peculiar 
disposition of the seafaring class. He was convinced that any fund 
oil the voluntary principle would be a failure. Not one-third, he 
would almost have said not one-sixth, — of the seamen would subscribe 
to it. ‘ They would admit that it was a boon ; but tliey would not 
fblTik about it. When paid their wages they would demaud the 
last farthing. Voluntary eontribiitioiis in higher orders of society 
had signally failed. Large sums had been raised ; but not one-thiid 
of those who ought to have subscribed to any particular object had 
done so ; and in the best regulated association amongst aitisans, he 
questioned ■whether the proportion of those who subscribed in any 
particular trade was one-half.’ 

Mr. Lindsay’s views were supported by all the officers at that 
time connected with the Board of Trade who were practically ac- 
quainted with seiiraen. Among them were Captain Brown, who had 
for many years held the office of Eegistrar-Geiieral of Seamen, and 
Sir Baitholoinew Siilivaii, the professional adviser of the Department, 




who had taken the deepest interest in the subject. 

Captain Brown, in urging the establishment' of a Seamens 
Pension Fund, expressed an opinion that seamen of every character, 
whether naval or merchant, should partake of its benefits in con- 
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residence, could contribute. 

Experience has shown the soundness of tnese opm ous. ..ni .c 
the date of Captain Brmni’s paper, with the spreai! oi education, tin, 
powers of the working class for organisation have been gu.i } 
Lmented. We see the result in the establishment ot co-operative 
associations on an extensive scale, an. I in the g.meral progress ol 
mutual benefit societies among all classes of the \ioi king iHup.., 
but among the seafaring class no corresponding (l,_-velopment has 
taken place of similar organisations. Up to the pivs.mt Lime nothing 
ofthe sort exists, with the exception of a certain number oi burial 
clubs, chiefly remarkable, it is said, for their extravagant manage- 
ment and the small profits derived by the mihscnhms. 

The evidence of all the profe,ssional otticers oi the Board ot iiadc 
who were consulted by the Manning Commission was in the same 

direction. _ • . 

r Even Mr. Farrer, the strongest opponent in those days ot a con - 

’ pulsory Pension Fund for seamen, spoke doubtfully of the success oi 
a voluntary fund. In the evidence he gave before lN!r. Imidsay s 
Committee on Shipping in I860, he admitted that it would be a oug 
time before you got any considerable number of seamen, engnged on 
foreign voyages, to come into a voluntary fund. Ho thereiore sug- 
gested that a commencement should he made with the more prudent 
class of men in the Noith-Eastern ports. Again, when asked how 
many seamen would subscribe the sum necessary to provi.Je a, pension, 
he replied that it must be a matter of doubt and of experience you 
could not tell until yon triedit; hut he thought the cxperimeiif, 
might be very well tried in the mode recommended by the Manning 

Commission. * _ i rrr i- 

The view entertained by the nautical men at the Board ot Irarle 

as to the necessity of compulsion was fully shared by the most 
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experienced shipowners. Mr. Dunbar told Lord EllenborouglTs 
Goiimiission ill 1848, that unless the payment was compulsory you 
would get little or nothing contributed towards it ; and he added 
that he did not think the levy of a shilling a month from seamen 
imder the old Seamen’s Pension Fund, large as the deduction 
appeared to be from their limited income, ever cost them a thought. 

Sir. Graves told Mi\ lindsay’s Committee that if there was a Mr.Grave.s. 
fund, it would be a considerable tie to seamen to remain in the 
British service. There was in America an important fund connected 
with their sea^service, established upon the principle of compulsory 
payiiient. He doubted whether any free system ivould be successful 
in this country ; and, although he did not like compulsory measures, 
he thought that, in the case of the Seamen’s Pension Fund, it was a 
necessity. Whatever was necessary should be levied by means of a 
monthly payment made by the seamen. 

The most recent experience in the Koyal Navy leads to the same Mr. G. 
conclusioB. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre said, in his remarks on the paper read lefeyre, 
by Captain Wilson l^efore the United Service Institution, in the 
Session of 1875, thatA seamen Avere not in the habit of looking to 
their pensions, at all events not during the first ten years of their 
service. It might be that afterwards, 'when the pension came some- 
what closer, it entered more into their calculations.’ 

On looking l.iack to the evidence taken by the Manning Com- Maiming 
inittee of 1852, wm find ilr. Sluuv-Lefevre’s conclusions strongly 
confirmed by the recruiting officers and seamen examined by the 
Committee. 

All these individual opinions are confirmed in the followung pas- Report of 
sage from the Report of Lord Ellenborough’s Commission, a report 
to which the more weight attaches, inasmuch as that Commission is 
the only public body which has been specially appointed to consider 
the question of pension to seamen: tWe are strongly confirmed in 
the opinion, that it is not safe to trust, in this country, to the volun- 
tary contributions of sailors themseh'es for the support of an institu- 
tion, having for its object their relief, when worn out, by the view of 
what has occurred in Holland. There, if anywhere, it might have 
l)een expected, from the stead}^ and prudent habit of the people, that 
seamen would have l)een found to contribute generally to the ad- 
mirably designed institution called ^^The Seamen’s Hope,” established 
for their relief. But even there not one-third of the seamen availed 
themselves of the benefit thus offered to tlieni. There are few 
countries in which there is not some law, rendering it obligatory on 
seamen to contrihiite a portion of their pay to a fund for their relief 
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just that they should relieve others who, under the operation of the 
Poor Law, would become chargeable with the maintenance of persons 
by whose labour they had never benefited. They therefore proposed 
a tonnage duty of Is, a ton by the year upon all vessels belongiiig 
to the United Kingdom entering or clearing out.’ It is due to the 
large shipowners to acknowledge that as a class they have never 
shown themselves reluctant to make a. contribution in aid of a Sea- 
men’s Fiindh , 

The (Committee of Liverpool Shipowners expressed their approval 
of the payment of a tonnage contribution from shipowners for 
the relief of seamen. They propose that, in addition to the com- 
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pulsory benefit fund, to which all seamen are to contribute, “ a 


benevolent due” of, say, one farthing per ton per voyage shall d^e 
levied upon all shipping entering our ports ; by which, although the 
sums individually contributed would he comparatively insignificant 
and unfelt, yet in the aggregate the amount so raised, to be applied 
to useful and benevolent piuposes, for the benefit of seamen, would 
he very considerable. The disposal of such funds might safely be 
left in the hands of appointed local authorities.’ 

Among the reasons for this suggestion they refer to the en- 
couragement which would he given to seamen by the aid which, in 
various ways, in sickness, disablement and old age, might from this 
source be supplied. ‘ It must be borne in mind,’ they observe, ‘that 
an immense proportion of the owners of vessels entering our ports 
are either foreigners or non-resident. Such absentee owners neither 
sympathise with, nor in anywise share, the burdens and deep respon- 
sibilities which the constant influx of immense numbers of seamen 
into our great seaports entails upon the inhabitants ; and they might 
very justly be made contributors to the fund in question.’ 

To determine the probable incidence of the payments towards 
the B'’uncl, whether they will fiill ultimately on the shipowner, or the 
seamen, or on the merchant who pays the freight, may he an inter- 
esting ijrohlem to the political economist, but it is not a matter of 
practical moment. 

Service under any other foreign national flag should involve the 
forfeiture of all claim to a pension, and service for two successive 
years under any foreign flag in private employment should involve 
the same penalty. In the adoption of such a rule we should be 
following the precedents established in Norway and Holland. In 
Norway a seaman cannot enter a foreign service without giving 
security for his return within two years. In Holland a contributor 
to the Seamen’s Hope Society, when he engages to serve under a 
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pay siich. a eoiitributioii as lie would consider intolerably burden- ■ 

some. 

Elaborate ealculations were made by Mr. Pinlaison, the actuary Mr. Fin- 
to the Treasury, and by Captain Pierce, for the information of the 
Maniiiiig Commission of 1859. In his Report Mr. Finlaison stated 
that the law of mortality, commonly known as the Korthamptoii 
Table, which takes a more unfavourable view of the duration of 
^ human life fhaii almost any published experience, was adopted, after 

much consideration, as the fittest for the purpose of computing the 
charges likely to be thrown on the new fund, in respect of the 
pensions to worn-out seamen. ; 

Basing liis calculations on the data obtained from the Northamp- 
ton Tables, and the returns from the friendly societies, Mr. Finlaison 
estimated that (1) the pension for life after fifty, which 2 per 
annum of contribiitioii, commencing at the age of fourteen, and pay- 
able quarterly until the pension commenced, would provide, without 
any reference to the principle of secession, ivas 8L 0.$. 9cL a year; 

(2) that, if secession w^ere taken into account, the same yearly con- 
tribntion of 20.9. would provide a pension of llL 4$. ScL a year. If 
the pension commenced at the age of fifty-two it wmuld be 151,; if 
I at the age of fifty-five it would be 1 SL a year. 

The ^Manning: Commissioners adoT)ted these figures. They pro- Manning 
i posed that the State should contribute to the Pension lund of the sion adop- 

Naval Reserve Force ll, a year for every man enrolled, and the same 
sum for every boy under training in a school-ship. While the boys 
were under articles in the merchant service, the shipowner was to 
contribute IL annually to the Pension Fund, in consideration of the 
education wdiich the apprentice had received at the public expense 
on board the school-ship. 

; Thus the payment by the sailors, according to the proposal of the 

1 Commissioners, amounted to IL a year, or Is, ScL a month ; and this 


m 


payment, if commenced at the age of fomteen, was estimated to be 
sufficient to secure for the seaman a pension of not less than 12L at 
the age of fifty, and 15?. at the age of fifty-two, and of 18?. at fifty- 

■five.'' ■" ■ . ■ 

The beneficial results to the permanent contributors from the 
number of seeeders from various causes having been allowed for in 
the calculations of ]\Ir. Finlaison, the pension proposed by the ]Man- 
ning Commission wras 1.9. a day, or twice as high as that proposed by 
Lord Ellenborough. 

In the calculations of the Manning Commission no allowance was 
made for the additional 10,000?. a year, being the value of the effects 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

SPEECH ON A PENSION FUND FOR SEAMEN. 

House of Commons, Friday, March 10, 1876. 

Reprinted from ' Hansard.’ 

Mr. T. Brassey, in rising to call attention to the present condition 
of our merchant seamen, and to the report of the Royal Commission 
on Pensions to Seamen, and to the regulations in force in foreign 
countries for providing pensions to seamen ; and to move a resolution 
thereon, said: Sir, in order to justify the motion which I desire to 
submit to the approval of the House, I shall not consider it necessary 
to allege that our seamen have deteriorated. I believe that there 
are in our merchant service many ill-conducted and inefficient men, 
while there are happily a still larger number Avho are the best sea- 
men in the world. I would rather insist on the miseries and haid- 
ships inseparable from a sailor’s life. It is on this ground, and 
because our national security and greatness are mainly dependent 
on the loyal attachment of our seamen to their native land, that 1 
would especially m-ge the re-establishment of the Seamen’s Pension 
Fund. The subject has been frequently investigated by Royal 
Commissions and by Parliamentary Committees, and they h.ive 
invariably recorded a strong opinion in favour of the establishment 
of a Seamen’s Pension Fund. The fact that no practical legislation 
has resulted is a convincing proof that the special interests of seamen 
have been too long neglected. That negligence has arisen, not so 
much from lack of sympathy, as from ignorance of the condition and 
necessities of a class whose calling keeps them apait from the great 
mass of their fellow-countrymen. The efforts of the hon. member 
for Derby (Mr. Plimsoll) have of late aroused the deepest interest in 
seamen, and ray hope is that I may be able to obtain for the proposal 
I now submit to the House a support which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, I could scarcely hope to command. 
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eeahcnrd. In Noma, hy the royal rescr^ . hod. » ™dcp, n,U 

charitable institution for seamen hub bet ^ 

seaports; and at the tune ‘ . upon a pro ndn 

agreement for a in th” port from ihich he 

contribution to the institution establihUed _ F institution very 

sails. The Scuola di San Marco, at \eiuee, m an ‘ - 

similar to that of the Invalide.s de la .Marine in I arm. H 1 ‘ ^ 

we find an institution called the Seameifs IfopF ='■ ‘ ' 

similar plan to those established in Norway and bnedoii. 

, t oForm country n Sea.nen'e Pension Fund lo„n«p er.ete 
It TO established by Act of Parliamnit m l.di, m ““'P]“FVtl,e 
a petition from merchant seamen. Its object was to g ^ ■ 

Merchant service the same advantages which the ^ ‘"'If 

G-reenwich. It was supported by a contribution of Ks. a montli, 
S was stopped from each man’s wages; and the and received 
;trh contributions from great merchants and ^hd-nors 
worked extremely Avell until the year 1820, when 
' unfortunately withdrew from the shipping trade, hiom ‘ 1 

Lir volnn/ary contributions rapidly fell off n the -- jlule, a 
fatal laxity had crept into the inanageineiit, the usn .. ^ 

were described by Admiral Denman in Ins 
Manning Commission of 1859. While the State was lespons . 
the malgement of the fund, its administration was mitrusted to < 
local committee ‘at each port,. There was no gmiera.1 ^ 

no effectual audit was provided. Hence arose jd.bery, confusion, 
and eventual bankruptcy. At one port pensions of 13L were pai , 
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at others the amount was 21 . or 3/. ; and a.gain at others it was as 
low as 10s. A widow at Sunderland, aged 84, received 2.s. a month ; 
while a widow at Liverpool, aged 24, received 14s. for herself, and 
12 s. each for her children. Such inequality justly created discontent ; 
and tlie fund being bankrupt, a Winding-up ilet was passed in 1851. 

The process has already cost 1,000,000L, and will probably cost 
5O0,OOOL more. 

No obiection has ever been taken to the principle of a compulsory Self- 

, . * 1 1 ‘jli ' supporting 

self-supporting pension fund by tliose wlio are best acquaintecl witri peasion 

the condition of our seamen. The Select Committee on Lighthouses, 
in 1845, strongly insisted on the necessity for such a fund. The 
Eoyal Commission on Pensions, appomted in 1848, made a report, 
which is still the hest a.uthority on this subject, and which was 
entirely in favour of continuing the Pension PMnd, under improved 

regulations. In 1853 the Prince Consort, as Master of the Trinity 

House, addressed a letter to Lord Cardwell, then President of the 
Board of Trade, in which he urged, on behalf of the Elder Brethren, 
the iinportiinoe of substituting for the coiporation s charities a inoie 
com])rehensive scheme, such as should do liononr to the great 
maritime and commercial character of the United Kingdom. The 
Manning Commission of 1859 gave great prominence to this subject 
in their Eeport. They said that, among the many suggestions 
which had been offered to them, none had been so ably advocated as 
the re-establishment of the Merchant Seamen’s Pension Fund ; and 
that such a provision would be a great inducement to youths to join 
and to seamen to remain in, our merchant .service. The Coininittee 
on jHerchant Shipping of 18G0 concurred in this view, and pointed 
out the great facilities afforded tor the administration of the fund 
through the shipping offices whicffi had recently been established. 

Passing ovei' an interval of several years, I may quote as the latest 
authority on this subject the Eeport of the Liverpool Committee of 
Shipowners on the Condition of onr Mercliant Seamen. They were 
strongly of opinion that, both in the general interests of commerce 
and the nation, as well as of our merchant seamen, a Compulsory 
Benefit Fund should be established, there being at present no 
provision for old or disabled seamen except the workhouse. The 
existence of such a fund would serve to bind the sailor both to his 
ship and his country by the consideration, now almost unknown to 
him, of having something to lose by deserting his .ship when abroad. 

Lastly, the Eoyal Commission on Unseaworthy Ships expressed their 
opinion that a'^self-supporting Pension Fund for seamen might prove 
of great value, in creating a tie to hind the British seaman to the 
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merchant service of Ms own country. The subject, they sard, wel 
deserved the attention of the Government. The ^ 

thei eminent authorities supplies a conclusive argumerh m fav u 
of a Seamen’s Pension Fund; and a calm 

proposal on its merits cannot fail to satisfy the House that it is both 
reasonable and necessary. Seamen are 

lives are spent far away from home, and when they letuin H u y 
often happen that they are not paid off at the port a ^ M nc i ^ ^ my 
.* riitr cKmned They cannotj therefore, organise a iiiachineiy ^ 
tral'oilerting contritatiOBS or admijiisteiing the toiide required to 
l ife ...fflcieut peueious. The t»k, to short, re » exteueive re 
its scope and important in a national point of view, tlia,' i' uiii on y 
be caiTied out by the Government, and this is the conclusion at 
which every Commission and Committee, during the last tiny 

years, has aixived. i • j.i ni.. 

The necessity of making the contributions compulsory is the only 

point on which doubt has been felt. The majority of the Mannii^ 
Commissioners proposed that the Pension « should be self- 
supporting but voluntary. The contribution for the haval h(,st c 
wal^to be paid by the State ; but they wished to admit to the benefit 
of the fund every seaman, whether in the Navy or the merchant 
service, who might think proper to contribute. ^ i\lr. Limsay 
differed from the other Commissioners ; and his opinion, which is of 
the greatest value, was that any Pension Fund on the vohmtmy 
principle would be a failm-e. These views were shared by aU the 
professional ofdcers of the Board of Trade. The late Mr. Giai es 
told the Merchant Shipping Committee of 1860 tiiat, although le 
did not like compulsory measures, yet he thought m the case of t le 
Seamen’s Pension Fund compulsion would be a necessity, ihe 
same opinion was expressed by Captain Ballantyne, who was specially 
appointed to represent the views of the IMercantile Marine Associa- 
tion of Liveipiool before the Royal Commission on Unseaworthy 
Ships. The views of those who are in favour of compulsory contii- 
butions were very ably summed up in the memorandum, prepared 
for the Manning Commission by Captain Pierce, Superintendent of the 
Sailors’ Home in London, ‘ Seamen,’ he said, ‘were an exceptional 
class.’ What other description of men required their agreements for 
labour and service, the correction of their accounts, and the payment 
of their wages, to he watched over by a public officer V This arose 
from their habits, and their peculiar duties. From youth to man- 
hood they were exposed to temptations and dangers, by sea and 
land, which surrounded no other class ; and they therefore required 
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more than others the protecting arm of a kind and beneficent 
Government to do for them what they could not and would not do 
for themselves. Why is it that the seaman does not calculate ? 

It is because the universal feeling among seamen is that they will 
not live to be old. They see so many die around them, they so 
seldom meet with an old sailor at sea, that they consider it quite 
unnecessary to prepare, as other people do, for the contingency of 
old age. But, it may he asked, w- hat are the views entertained by 
the seamen themselves ? Inquiries were made in 1845, on behalf 
of the Board of Trade, by Captain Browm, who reported, as the result 
of conversations with many hundreds of seamen, that there was 
scarcely any objection to contribute, provided a substantial pension 
were guaranteed by Parliament. Again, when the Winding-up Act 
was passed, a Petition wus presented to this House, signed by 400 
masters and mates and 700 seamen, stating that any attempt to 
raise a Pension Fund bn a voluntary principle w^oidcl be precarious 
and inefficient. I have recently made an effort to ascertain the 
feelings of the seamen by personal inquiry. I addressed a meeting 
at the Liverpool Sailors’ Home in December last on this subject, 
when a. resolution was imaniinously passed in favour of the plan. I 
have suhsequently been in correspondence with the Secretary of the 
Seamen’s Protective Society, of Liverpool, wdiich numbers several 
thousand members, all able seamen ; and I am informed that since 
the date of the meeting the subject has been repeatedly considered 
by the society, and that the general principle of compulsion has been 
invariably approved. Ten days ago I attended a meeting of seamen 
at the Slipping Office in the East India Eoad, when the plan was 
also received with the wurmest apjnoval. But the main point w’e 
have to consider is wiiether the thing proposed is right in itself ; for 
if the House be satisfied that a particular measure is calculated to 
do good, they will probably be prepared to exert, in case of need, a 
gentle pressure on prejudiced or improvident men, wbom it might 
be necessary to train up in habits of prudence. 

Any objection which might he raised on the part of the seamen and.^ 
to a forced contribution would be removed if the shipowmers w^ere 
prepared to take a share of the burden. Lord Ellenborough sug- 
gested a tonnage contribution of Is, a ton, arguing that it was bat 
just that the shipowmer should relieve those wffio would otherwise 
become chargeable with the maintenance of the seamen by whose 
labour the shipowner himself had specially benefited. Mr. Young, 
the Chairman of the London Shipowners’ Society, proposed that the 
necessary sum should be raised in three equal amounts — by contri- 
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tatioM ftoiu the state, the .eamati, '.md ■ Uie 

view* Me. Oree.t aad 5fc ““'t ,/ l»t a beaeveleat 

CoiamitteeofLim'l»olShiI«wiims i.u^ sl,ip,,mg en- 

due of one a considevnUe aiuoiml. would 1 k‘ 

tcrmg our portb, bj wlucl ■ of tlio Ouuai-d service 

eabel It hae been 

that tbe Liveniool proF^^l ' an anruuil contribrtlkm, in lieu 
60,000/. a year, toasters A^ou ex^.,,e,scd an opinion that 

of dues for every \oy age. ^ ^ . * seamen slioiild, in 

even tbougb the payment reqnn.d be 

point of fact, fall absolute y on ne . j . bound to 

gainers thereby; for the seamen woi^ld 1 t m ^ ,Pe higher 

«» flag. »d " » voyage to C.flao 

^-ages m a\mevica. tta 1 The wages at 

advance note passing, as a matUi - ; 

srr tsx •- ‘u Btad - xs- 

' »'"=n:'rr tr 

£, Maison for ». 1^X7 T^". 

. S Ce a more unfavourable view of tbe expectat ons o human 

life than almost any other published experience, and which, R vas 
ascertained by communication with 

accurately represent the duration of the live^ oi mainum. a 
Einkison was asked by the IMaTiuiug Oommissiou t.o state w . . 
amount of pension, commencing at the age of 

by an annual payment of iL from the ‘'g<^ • . .'o.vonld 

according to the Northampton Tables, payable at the age of .jO w onl 
te t^lLi 55, 12/. a year. In this calculation, however, no allow- 
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ance was made for the secession of some of those who had been con- 
tributors to the fund. AVhen, however, allowance was made for the 
probable number of seceders, which, in order to make a safe calcula- 
tion, "was taken at tliree per cent, per annum, it appeared that the pen- 
sion commencing at 50 would be increased to llL and that it 
would be 18L coiiimencing at 55. The number of seceders was taken 
at the most moderate amount. In the Royal Navy desertion took 
place to the extent of eight per cent, per annum of the whole number 
of men employed ; and in the merchant service there were fewer 
obstacles in the way of desertion. Had Mr. Finlaison calculated ux>on 
a secession to the extent of eight |3er cent., the amount of pension 
at the age of 50 would have been raised to at least 111, a year. It 
will be observed with regret that no proposal has been made with 
respect to wido^vs. The Commission on Pensions were of my opinion 
that it w^ould be possible to require the xmyment of a contribution 
sufficient to provide for this object. They therefore proi}osed a 
voluntary benefit society for seamen’s widows, to which the State 
should contribute 5,000h a year. 

I opened iny statement by asserting the imx)ortanee oi a Sea- 
men’s Pension Fund on national grounds. I conclude by ])ointing 
out that it has always been associated by its wannest advocates 
with the organisation of the Naval Reserve. Mr. Lindsay was of 
oxiinion that, in Lieu of the amiual retainer, it vrould be far wiser 
to x)ass men for a year through the Navy, and, instead of giving tlie 
yearly fee and an imx)erfect training, as at offer to the 

men enrolled in tlie Reserve the prosx")ect of a pension of 20L a year, 
to commence at the age of 50, X)rovided they had in the meantime 
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alwuys followed the sea. and held themselves in readiness to serve 
in the Navy. He calculated that, sux^posing a Reserve of 60,000 
men were obtained, not more than 7,000 wmuld live through tlieir 
precarious and liazardoiis career to claim their Thus, for 


140,000?.. a year we should have,, as he believed, a far more effectivt 


Reserve than w'e could command by a x^uyment of 720,000?. a year 
under Our present system. I appeal once more to the example of 
every maritime State, and to the rep^eated recommendations of the 
highest authorities in the country, as furnishing a conclusive argu- 
ment in favour of the p:>rop)osal I now make. Why should we longer 
hesitate to adop)t a course wdiieh wise statesmanship and enlightened 
charity alike recommend ? I beg, Sir, to move — 

' That, in the opinion of the House, it is expedient to establish a 
compmlsory, self-sup>porting Pension Fund for Seamen.’ 
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PEKSIOXS TO 


expense by lavisn cnarndca tu ^ 

of their decisions was, in his judgment, conclusive. ^ 1 
Government, however, in their anxions desire to be just 
more consulted the experienced officers of the Board o 
the Admiralty, under whom the pensions to seamen and t 
Greenwich Hospital were administered. The papers con 
correspondence with the Board of Trade would be disti 
few days. The constituents of his hon. friend would d 
supplied with copies of the papers, and when they had 
they would be con^’inced that they had no claim whaieve 

assistance from Greenwich. 

Without entering too minutely into details, he mi. 
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that the relief of seamen who had served in the Eoyal Navy was the 

exclusive object of the noble foundation of William and Mary. That f.'rxavy. 

object was steadily kept in view both in the Act of 1696, under 
which the seamen of the merchant service were required to pay 6cL 
a month to Greenwich ; and, again, in the Act of 18.34, \inder which 

they were relieved from the obligation. Theprotectionaffordedby 
the Navy to the commerce of the country was held to be a sufficient 

justification •for imposing a tax on the meichant service. 

Passing from the original object for which the hospital was founded Pensions 

to the subsequent efforts of the State to administer to the wants of “ ‘ 
the merchant service, he might refer to the onerous obligation under- 
taken in connection with the Merchant Seamen’s Fund. The manage- 
ment was unsatisfactory, and in 1831 the fund was wound up by 
Act of Parliament. Pensions were granted at the average rates of 

the preceding five years, and the Exchequer was made responsible 

for any deficiency which might arise. The net result had been a 
loss of no less than 920,0001. Notwithstanding the losses sustained 
in connection with their fund, a gerrerous gift was made to the 
merchant seamen on the occasion of the closing of Greenwich 
Hospital as an asylum for the Koyal Na\7. By the Greenwich 
Hospital Act of 1869, power was taken to expend 4,000L a year in 
providing pensions at the rate of 3/.. 8s. to seamen who had con- 
tributed Od. a month to Greenwich Hospital for five years prior to 
i 1833, and who were not iu receipt of a pension from the Merchant 

I Seamen’s Fund. In making this concession the Admiralty were 

doing an act of grace, and they distinctly declined to acknowledge 
any fegal liability. In 1872 a further concession was made. The 
annual expenditure from Greenwich funds was no longer limited to 
4 OOOL a year, and an Act was passed authorising the purchase of 
annuities by the Board of Trade out of funds provided by Greenwich 
Hospital for all seamen who could prove a claim to iiension under 
the regulations laid down in 1869. The charge which had come on 
Greenwich Hospital in providing pensions and annuities under the 
i Acts of 1869 and 1872 had already amounted to 138,000Z., and it was 

1 contemplated that a further sum of from 40,000L to 50,000fr would 

be required. _ , , i_ , 

■ The regulations under which the pensions were granted had cidms of 

been made the subject of complaint. It had been argued that sea- seamen, 
men who were in receipt of pensions fi'om the mercantile marine 
fund ought not to he debaiTcd from the enjoyment of pensions from 
Greenwich Hospital. In November last the Admiralty addressed a 
letter to the Board of Trade asking them, as the official protectors 
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whether paid in the shap 
Seamen’s Fund pension ^ 
contribution of Is. a mor 
BOW paid was in excess oi 
interest. 

The hon. member fc 
claims of the seamen tin 
be extended to widows. 
Parliament as a matter c 
the cause of the widow- 
consideration of the Gc 
were other resources d 
from which, if they tj 

appropriation 
marine fund and the gi 
being an inade(puate return 
a loss to the State of more 
Having dealt thus far w 
their i 


n*iaiid was not content to iirge the 

S, and he asked that pensions should 
demand could not be presented to 
and justice. If, on the other hand, 
pleaded as a case for the charitable 
,nt, he had already shown that there 
arising from the mercantile marine 
it right to make a concession, an 
Thft tensions from the mercantile 
dr funds, so far from 

had already involved 


might he made. The pensions 
•ants from the Greenw 
for the contributions, 

than 1,100,000Z. 

■ith the case of the seamen 

individual contributions, he passed 

their behalf as heirs to former generatiom 
iind been maintained in several petitions 1.-..- ^ 

of the accumulated funds of the 
enforced contributions of mercli: 
correct. The personal xrroperty 
derived from other . sources— from nn 
to the institution in the reign of 
money of deserters, made over 
George II. It included a pereeni 
taken during the great war. Tl 
water estates, which were appropriatea to me u. 

II., had been another somrce whence tl 

But of all these sources , ,, 

ifer, in 1814 , of the funds of the Chatham 

iS.OOOL The Chatham chest was originally 
Elizabeth, and the revenues were 

' --ants, charitable bequests, prize-money, 

r month levied on seamen serving in the Navy, 
that the merchant seamen have no claim, whethei 
further contributions from Greenwich Hospitat 
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tbnt not less than 2, 000,000?. 
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and benevoleiit uses to wliicli the funds of the hospital were de%x>tecL 
Its whole revenues were bestowed in ministering to the necessities of 
inen wlio had done long service to the country. Out of a total ineoine 
of IGldlOOLj no less than I^OjOOO?-, were expended in pensions and 
gratuities. Besides the payment of pensions, they were educating 
1,000 boys, the sons of seamen and marines, giving them instruction 
in a trade at a cost Ijelow the average in similar institutions. 

It had •been objected that too large a sum was expended in Sakries. 
salaries. To this he had to answer that the school was completely 
reorganised in 1870 by a committee of -which the present Secretary 
to the Admiralty was the chairman. But although the establish- 
ment was thus recently revised, they had thought it right to appoint 
a committee, which was on the point of reporting the result of its 
inquiries. He had reason to know that the work undertaken hy 
Admiral Hiekley and his colleagues, the member for Falmouth, and 
Sir Digby IMurray, had been thoroughly done, and that it would 
result in Arduable im])rovements in the dietary of the school, and in 
the tmining of the boys for the sea service. Wiiere an increase of 
expenditure was required, they would be able to meet the cost by 
economy in other directions. 

In conclusion, he had to express the hope that his bon. friend 
would be satisfied with the exjdanations he had received. He had 
presented the full statement of the case as put forward in behalf of 
the merchant seamen, but he lioped that he had made it clear that 
the cost of the benevolent plan of his hon. friend conld not in 
justice be made a charge upon Greenwich funds. Hon. meiiihers 
vrould believe that it was not an agreeable task to resist an appeal 
on behalf of aged and, perhaps, necessitous persons belonging to 
. a class -^vith which he had a warm sympathy. In following his 
hazardous calling the merchant seaman did a service to Society 
and to the State, and he had a strong claim to oiir benevolence; 
but the seamen of the Navy might be called upon at any moment 
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hu* vet 


greater 


sacrifices. Even in peace, 


disasters mioht 


occur, Iwinging misery to many homes. The present Board of 
Admiralty w'cro anxious to make more ample provision for these 
distressing calamities, and if they permitted an nnjiistifxable en- 
croachment on the limited resources of Greenwich Hospital, they 
would deprive themselves of the means of giving relief to seamen 
who had grown old in the service of their country and to the widows 
and orphans of their comrades who had fiillen at tlie post of duty. 
(Question put, and agreed to* 

Original question again iiroposed. 
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CHAPTER XYIII 


HEALTH OF SEAMEN AFLOAT, 


Scurvy hcivitig boon by no mcaiis rare in tlie Britisb. inerciiant seivice, 
the subject naturally received much attention from the Society es- 
tablished in 1867 for Improving the Condition of Merchant Seamen. 
Their Report was prepared by Admiral Ryder, with the able assist- 
ance of Captain Toynbee, Commander Yorney, and the Secretary to 
the Seamen’s Hospital Society. 

In the sixteen years previous to the date of the Report of the 
Committee, the number of cases of scurvy brought for treatment to 
the ‘Dreadnought ’had been gradually increa.sing. In 1850 there 
were 55 cases; in 1856, 91 ; in 1865, 102 ; in 1866 to November 
16, 88. 

The following classification was made of the scurvy cases received 
at the ‘ Dreadnought ’ in reference to nationality 

In 184o; from British yessels . . .57 

■ , Foreijrn „ • . . 29 


Inquiry of 
Society for 
Improving 
Contiition 
of Seamen. 


Scurvy 
cases ; 

* Dread- 
nought. 


In 1864, from British ve.ssels 
„ Foreign „ 


In 1805, from British -vessels 
„ Foreign . „ 


In 1866 (to November 10, from British vo.sseLs 
„ Foreign „ 


The chief, if nbt the only, cause of scurvy is prolonged depriva- 
tion of fresh vegetable food. The scales of provisions in the majority 
of British ships are abundant as to quantity, and probably suit the 
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taste of English seamen, but they are too uniform and monotonous 
for the preservation of health. The allowance differs little, exceiA 
in quality, from the dietary in use during the last century, and thi» 
notwithstanding the great improvements in the preservation ^ of 
meats and vegetables. Good preserved meat should be issued to tlie 
merchant seaman at least once a week. Preserved vegetables should 
be c^iven still oftener. Greater care should be taken to procure 

sufficient supplies of potatoes and other vegetables. M here practi- 
cable, an occasional issue of beer or cheap light ivine, antiscorbutics 
of o-reat value, has been highly recommended. Above all, especial 
attention should be paid to the regular daily issue at dinner of good 
lemonade, which is unquestionably the best preventive of scurvy, as 

it is also the most efficient remedy. These suggestions are derived 

from the report of Dr. Walter Dickson, E.N., to the Registrar- 

(jeneral of Seamen. . i ir 

Scurvy is frequently caused by the excesses in which the men 
indulge when on shore. Men joining a ship at Calcutta will in excess, 
many cases suffer from this disease, while other members of the 
crew, who had been on board the same ship much longer will 
escape. Beui'vy in these cases never makes its appearance till the 
ship reaches a cold climate, generally off the AVestern Isles. \ery 
bad eases of scurvy require quite two months’ treatment. _ 

The Secretary to the Seamen’s Hospital Society informec 
Admiral Evder’s Committee that scurvy was almost unknown in a 
French or' Dutch ship, their fortunate miiminity from the disease 
being attributed to the superiority of their dietaiy. ^ 

Admiral Ryder’s Committee recommended the following scale ol 

rations as generally suitable for all voyages . 

Scale of Rations, 
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an ounce of eoftee or cocoa and J an ounce of sugar at dayligld:, to all Imnds 
in port, and tLe wateli on deck at sea ; crew to find water. 

~h pint of vinegar, as by the existing Act of Parliament, but the h oz. allowances 
of lime-juice and sugar should be doubled. 

No grog* allowed, except as an extra, which may 1)6 stopped as a punisliment, 
hut if issued, tlie luaxiinum to he | gill of nun daily at sea *, 1 ditto in port. 


for sugar, the quantity to he one4ialf more ; 1 lb. of potatoes or yams, lb. of liour 
or rice, ^ pint of peas, or ^ pint of barley may be substituted for each other. Beef 
and pork may be substituted for each other. 1|- lbs. of butter may be issued in lieu 
of 3^^ lbs. of meat by mutual agreement. 4 ozs. of preserved potatoes, 3 ozs, of com- 
pressed vegetables, 8 ozs. of preserved vegetables, or 8 ozs. of common potatoes, kept, 
if need be, in molasses or vinegar, maybe substituted for each other. 4 ozs. of apples 
or other dried fruit may he substituted for 2 ozs. of raisins. 

When fresh moat is issued, the proportion shall be 1 J lbs. per man per day in 
lieu of salt meat ; potatoes or yams as above, in lieu of flour and peas ; green vege- 
tables for soup, with iiour, rice, &c., to thicken it. When in port the best anti- 
seorbutics are watercresses, radishes, onions, and potatoes, with limes, lemons, 
01 ‘anges, shaddocks, and other fruits. 

When the allowance of meat shrinks in boiling below half its supposed original 
weight, an extra half-ration should he issued. 

Candles may he substituted for oil. 

They pro£)osed that the adoption of an adequate scale of fresh 
provisions should he enforced by a penalty: — ■ 

^ Scurvy being absolutely preventable by a sufficient supply of 
vegetables or lime-juice in the case of all men who have not coii-- 
tracted the seeds of complaint before joining the ship, any seaman 
suffering therefrom should liave power under the certificate of a 
qualified medical man to sue the owners or master of the ship in 
which it is proved lie contracted the disease for coiitiiinance of wages 
until he is declared cured, or for a period certified by a qualified 
medical practitioner as the probable interval before cure, the maxi- 
mum amount, however, not to exceed three months’ wages. 

^ The adoption of these recommendations would not involve the 
shipowner in a serious expense. A sufficient supply of the very best 
lime-juice for an ordinary voyage to India and back need not cost 
more than 3s. to 4s. per man. A further expenditure of from IL to 
2L per head for the other articles suggested, in addition to the pre- 
sent abundant salt rations, would secure for the crew a diet so varied 
and wholesome that scurvy would become as unknown as it has b(?eu 
for eighty years in the Royal Navy, or in the better class of mer- 
chant, ships. Tlie very perfection, it is said, which has been 
attained in preserving articles for the table has acted injuriously 
upon the provisioning of the crews. Ships do not now, as formerly 


A good 
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toueli at the Cape or St. Helena to procure fresh supplies for the 
passengers. 

The Act of 1867 was introdueed because complaints had arisen 
of the prevalence of scurvy; and numerous investigations having 
been held by the Board of Trade, the Duke of Eiehmond thought 
it necessary to make provision for the inspection and safe custody 
of the lime-juice or other antiscorbutics, and for the serving out 
the same to ‘the crews. It is evident, from the resnlts of Dr.^Eoe’s 
extensive experience, that the humane intentions of the Legisla- 
ture have been in many cases frustrated ; and this example is one 
of many which may be adduced to show the impossibility of secur- 
ing to the seamen, by minute Government inspection, all the 
comforts or the security of which the necessary conditions of a 
life at sea admit. 

To the neglect to provide a proper scale of provisions we must 
attribute the higher death-rate in the merchant service as comiDared 
with the Eoyal Navy. In the ten years terminating in 1867 the 
deaths in Her Majesty’s ships had been 1.5 per 1,000, whereas the 
deaths in the merchant service had been 24 per 1,000, 


Seamen appreciate good treatment even more, or at least as much, 


as a superior rate of wages. Sir. Maciver told the Unseaworthj 
Ships Commission that in the Cimard Company the wages were kept 
at 4L a month, while other companies gave 41. IQs. or 61. "The 
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men, 


' he said, "came to us, because they value the treatment more 








than' the pajj and ' they axe better treated in the Ciinard Sendee/ 

It has been perhaps needlessly repeated in these pages, that no 
observations, whether relating to the pay, dietary, and aceoninioda- 
tion provided for seamen, or to their character and skill, are of nni- 
versal application. In the mercantile inaririe there are infinite 
gradations between the highest and the lowest extremities of the 
scale. As in their course in Parliament in dealing with shipinng 
legislation, so in their conduct out of doors, the good shipowners, 
who are the many, appear to independent oirservers to pursue an 
unwise policy in endeavouring to cast a shield over tlie malpractices 
of a minority of the trade, who are needy or niggardly, or reckless in 
the management of their business. The public does not confound 
the good and the bad together, and it is neither just nor necessary 
that those who honestly do their duty should seek to conceal or 
palliate the conduct of vshipowners who cannot be trusted to do what 
is right without the control or the compulsion of legislation. 

As an illustration I would refer to a speech delivered by ]\[r. 
Duncan, a most respected member of the shipping trade, In’mself an 
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old sailor, a member of the Royal Coinmissioii, and chairman of the 
London Shipowners’ Association. That he is the owner of ships of the 
finest class, and that his arrangements for the comfort of seamen are 
conceived in the most liberal spirit, is perfectly well known. In his 
speech at the Society of Arts he said : One charge which had cut 
him to the quick was the statement that seamen were not propeiiy 
fed. He did not care what was said about their being liard-worktM’l 
sometimes ; seamen must take their chance of tlmt ; but he shr>uld 
feel much hurt if any man in his employ came home and said he- 
had not had enough to eat. In his own case he felt that no such 
charge could be substantiated.’ He proceeded to compare the 
dietary in the Navy and in the merchant ships. While the Queen 
allowed 1 lb. of beef, a private owner gave lb., and as against 
I lb. of sugar they gave lb. Again, in the steam trade to the 
North of Europe and to India, with which Mr. Norwood is comiected, 
the cost of feeding a sailor averaged, according to his calculations, 
ill most ships from Is, 6cl, to 1.9. 9d, a day. Some months ago he 
had made a close estimate of the cost of provisioning his own 
steamers, and found it had risen, in five years, from I 9 * (hL to I 9 , 9cL 
per diem. An eminent owner in Imndoii, who owned both trading 
and steam vessels, stated in a letter which he had in his hand that 
the average cost throughout his ships was I 9 . Sd, per. seaman. He 
found on investigation that the cost of wages and food to his crews 
ill the Mediterranean and Indian trades had advanced, within the last 
five years, from 20 to 25 per cent. With regard to the food supplied 
on board respectable ships he had the articles of agreement before 
him. In the collier trade there was practically no restriction on the 
consumption of meat, as much as 2 lbs, of beef per man being 
consumed, and the lowest scale in respectable ships, rarely strictly 
adhered to, was 1^ lb. of pork, or li lb. of beef per day. If butter 
was given, only I lb. of meat was allowed. He feared the agricul- 
tural labomrer on his 129. per week, and a little bacon on Sundays, 
would consider it a great treat if he had the opportunity of messing 
with an A.B. on board ship in fine weather, and with a calm sea,’ 

In some steamers, running to the Baltic, the men find them- 
selves, and are paid 309. a week ; but when the seamen ha ve an allow- 
ance of money in lieu of provisions it is unnecessary to say ihat 
their dietary is much less ample than respectable shipowners usually 
provide. In maqy cases it is certain that they do not provide them- 
selves with sufiB.cient food. My experience as a yacht owner confirms 
the opinion of Mr. Norwood. Our men are paid 26s, to 27s. a week, 
and so anxious are they to economise, that, when bound to the 
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MediterraneaD .5 they lay in. a stock of provisions in England for the ■ 
whole of the voyage. Their fare consists of biscnit, bacoiij, and 
dried peas, and that, too, even when in port where fresh provisions 
may be obtained in abundance, and at a smaller cost than the 
miwholesome snppdies brought from England. They prefer, however, 
to make themselves independent of local supplies, and thus to ensure 
that their expenses shall not exceed a certain limit. 

It may be assumed that the arrangements detailed by Messrs. 
Norwood and Duncan represent the practice of the best shipowners, 
but it was clearly shown by Captain Toynbee that in other cases the 
dietary was less liberal. On applying to a leading firm of provision 
^ merchants in London he had ascertained that there were ships in which 
the captain and officers were victualled for Is. 5cl. a day, and the crews 
at lO^d. a day, the provisions being inferior and without variety, 

Air. Duncan referred to the space necessary for the accommoda- Crew 
tion of the crew. He said that in his ships the men had more than 
two tons rneasiirement each, and that vras not more in his belief 
than it was usual to allow. It would not appear, however, that so 
ample a space is universally allotted, for we read in the Consular 
Eeport finm Pernambuco that the accommodation provided for the 
crews on board ships is generally bad, and would not be tolerated for 
the criminals in our penitentiary establishments. 

As in the allowance of space so in the supply of food. It is the 
poor shipowners, and not tlie men of capital, who, as a rule, make 
insufficient provision for the comfort of their crews — 



Their poverty and not their will consents. 

So, indeed, it must ever be. The seamen employed in small J| 

ships, in a comparatively unremunerative trade, have always fared f/j 

miserably. 

Before the great ocean steamers were in existence seamen no 
doubt were better cared for in one of the East India Company’s ships 
than in a fruiterer running to vSt. Alichael’s. The description given 
by Consul Hunt of the state of things in the trade with the Azores 
in 1847 applies equally to other small traders at the present day : — 

^ Small ships are generally the property of persons of limited 
capital, to whom the expense of fitting them out for a foreign 
voyage, including the advance of a month’s wages to each of the 
crew, is a work of considerable difficulty. It is, therefore, incumbent 
on them to save wdiere they may ; and as economy cannot, for the 
insurance sake, fall on the apparel, nor will be allowed by the sea- 
! men engaged in the reduction of their advance, it is practised in the 

'f 
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purchase of pronsions. A certaii'i passage, and not a long one, is 
calculated on ; the owner knows tiuit his master on arrival at the 
foreign port can obtain money on account of his fixn’ght lioine, and 
that provisions will be chea])er there, and he therefore gives no 
larger supply of food than is necessary, in Ins view, for (lie passage. 
This is stated with reference to ships of less than (>() tons burthen, 
for which stores cannot be bought out of bond. Tlie corise([iienee is, 
that, with an ordinarily long passage, the stores are exluiusted either 
on or before arrival ; and if the ship be dismasted, the crew are ex- 
posed to the horrors of starvation, with no cause for such a calamity 
but an improvident supply of food at the beginning of the voyage. 

The same motives send small ships to sea, without a sufficient 
medicine-chest ; or, in many cases wiiere one has been provided, the 
master will not serve medicine to a sick seaman. A slight attack 
of illness left without treatment becomes one of aggravated symp- 
to]ns ; the man on his arrival is discharged dangerously ill into 
the care of his Consul ; a long course of treatment becomes neces- 
sary, and the Groveniment is called on to pay a sum of between five 
and ten pounds for the relief so afforded. And here it must be 
observed that a common cause of this illness is w’ant of clothing, and 
the consequent undue exposure to w^et and cold, with deficient pro- 
tection in the forecastle from the w^ater coining over a vesseTs bows,’ 

The Liverpool Committee, with the hearty support of the more 
respectable seamen’s lodging-house keepers, recommended that sailors’ 
boarding-houses should be licensed and under inspection, aud a 
provision for the issue of such licences has been nuide in the ]\Ier- 
chant Seamen (Payment of Wages and Rating) Act of 1880 . 

Consul Charles Lever, of Trieste, has also made a suggestion that 
Sailors’ Homes should be established at the principal foreign ports. 
The utter destitution of a British seaman on landing at a foreign 
port is positively pitiable. ‘Ife is rarely,’ says ]\[r. Ltw'er, ' much of 
a linguist, and is of necessity thrown upon the haunts of vice, wdiere 
alone a little of his laniruaue is snoken. and wdiieh ai‘e the resort of 
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Elanmer GrifSth, of Cliftoiij succeeded in raising liere and in EnglaBd 
sufBcieiit moiiej' to start a Sailors’ Home,’’ with accommodation for 
between forty and fifty men, and the opening took place two weeks 
ago. Only those who, like myself, know the eonstant cases which 
occur of our sailors being robbed of their hard-earned wages can tell 
what a protection such an institution will be to them if they will but 
make use of it, and it is to be hoped that shipowners ha¥ing vessels 
coming here* will not refuse to give a small donation to its support.’ 

The Board of Trade have of late displayed greatly increased Xewregu- 
activity in the pursuit of runners from the low lodgings, who are 
habitually engaged in robbing ships of their crews. In London a 
staff* of police is now employed upon the River, whose duty it is 
to l)oard homeward-bound vessels, for the })arpose of ejecting these 
touters. The success of this measure has been complete. In the 
first six months of 1868, out of 406 vessels boarded by the Board of 
Trade officers crimps were found in 180 cases. In the corresponding 
period of 1874, of 503 vessels boarded there were four vessels with 
crimps on board, and the results obtained since that time have been 
equally satisfiictory, 

A noble effort has of late been undertaken by the combined DwdUjigs 
resources of the State and private individuals to provide, improved 
dwellings for the working classes. The urgent necessity for im- 
provement in the dwellings of married seamen was pointed out ten 
years ago by Admiral Ryder’s Committee. They recommended that 
an attempt should be made to build lodging-houses for sailors’ 
wives and fiunilies, affording decent accommodation at a low rent. 

One good room was thought sufficient for a seaman’s family, from 
whom the husband was absent for lengthened periods, and where no 
child exceeded seven years of age. Sueb room ongbt to be provided 
for a rent of 28 , a week. The well-known Familistery, at Guise, 
in Normandy, where buildings have been put up in a quadrangular 
form, with a large interior court covered with a glass roof, was sug- 
gested as a model for imitation. The arrangement secures a place 
of recreation for children in all weathers, and a shelter, where music 
and social gatherings can be held, in which the workmen and their 
wives and families may participate. It would be an invaluable 
boon to seamen residing in great ports such as London and Liver- 
pool, if dwellings of the kind recommended could he erected for 
their occupation. It is earnestly to be hoped that shipowners will 
be induced to take up the suggestion, and there i» reason to believe 
that the money laid out would bring a reasonable return to those 
who furnish the necessary funds. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


UNDEUMANNIXG. 


A REDUCTION in the number of seamen in proportion to tonnage has 
no doubt been partly justified by improved mechanical appliances 
and modifications in the types and dimensions of ships. 

It is mainly owing to the increase in the tonnage of indi^'idllal 
shipsj and the development of steanij that the luimlier of seamen 
employed has not increased wit li tlie augmentation in 

the aggregate tonnage of our mercantile marine. 

The following remarks are copied from an. article in the Xaatiad 
Magazine^ commenting on statistics publislied by the Board of 
Trade:— 

'Taken in the aggregate, the figures in this table show that 
whereas 4'36 men were carried to each 100 tons in 1854, only 3*52 
men were carried in 1873. The table distinguishes sailing from 
steam ships, and, of course, the falling-off is much greater in the 
latter than in the former class of vessel, the decrease in the case of 
steamships being no less than 2-23 to each 100 tons. Indeed, in 
the case of sailing ships engaged in the home trade, there is a slight 
increase, 5*28 men being carried in 1873, as against 4*97 in 1854 ; 
and in sailing ships engaged in the foreign trade there is a decrease 
of only 1*28 men per 100 tons. Judging from these figures it does 
not appear that there is much ground for the statements that^ are 
sometimes made to the eftect that ships are imderiuanncd in the 
present day as compared with formerly. The impr<,)\'ements which 
have been made in the rigging and general equipment of sailing 
vessels daring the last twenty years are more than sufficient to 
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labour that are to be found on board every foreign-going vessel of 
heavy tonnage be turned to xjrofitable account ill their case. 

‘^ It is in steamers engaged in the foreign trade that the greatest 
redaction in the proportion of men per 100 tons is to be found. 
Whereas 7*69 men were carried in 1854, only 3*97 men were carried 
in 1873, thus showing a decrease of 3*72 men, or nearly 50 per 
cent.’ , 

Mr. Jemla, of Lloyd’s, has called attention to this question in his 
pamphlets and in several able communications to the daily press. 
An interesting paper published by him in 1873 contained some 
striking figures. 

The reduction in the size of sailing vessels engaged in the home 
trade, the increase in size in both the other divisions, and the 
reduction in the number of men to every hundred tons, both in 
sailing vessels and steamers, are equally noteworthy. 

The process of reduction in the number of hands began many 
years ago. Sir. Smith, a witness before Lord Ellenborough’s Com- 
mission, stated that the proportion to the 100 tons of men sailing 
out of the North-eastern ports was a great deal less in 1848 than it 
had been twenty-five years before. In the interval he was of 
opinion that the crews had been reduced by at least one-third ; and 
that at the date at which he was speaking three men and a boy 
were considered a sufficient complement for every 100 tons of 
shipping. 

Fifteen years ago Sir Bartholomew Sulivan spoke of the altera- 
tions that were talcing place in the form and rigging of our merchant 
ships as tending to diminish the number of seamen whom it was ne- 
cessary to carry. ^ A long, narrow ship,’ he said, ^ is not masted in 
proportion to her tonnage in as large a degree as the old class of ships 
were; so that a ship with four men per 100 tons is as well manned 
at least as an old-class ship would be with fi\^e. On the other hand, 
there is reason to believe that in too many instances the crews have 
been recklessly and unjustifiably diminished.’ 

The Commission on Unseaworthy Ships received important evi- 
dence on the subject of imdermanning from Mr, Charles Maciver. 
For many years he has passed the winter months at Malta, wdiere he 
has had ample opportunity of observing, with a critical and experi- 
enced eye, the whole British steam trade with the Black Sea, Egypt, 
and the East. . The following are some extracts from his evidence: — 

^ Another point to ‘which I wish to call attention is the question 
of manning. As regards those deeply-loaded vessels -which I allude 
to, I have an impression — and it is more than an impression — that 
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Gazette, 


they are not manned in the way they ought to he. I nnw a, British 
steamer with a cargo of grain of 1,200 tons, and slie liad only six 
deck liands, including the boatswain. I believe many collisions a, re 
caused by the undermanning of vessels ; in other words, ihe iinm are 
called off the watch to do tilings wdiieh they liavo no business to do 
at that time. And another thing is this: a man, when lie sails in 
a foreign-going ship, has a right to expect his full allowance of sleep 
undisturbed. I have no right to call that man up and break Ids 
sleep, unless it is for something out of the common. That is not the 
rule with some shipowners; they think they have a jierfect right io 
call Jack up whenever they like. It is part of the business of his 
life to go to sleep; but some owners send their vessels to sea wil h so 
few hands that on the most ordinary occasions he is culled up to help 
the rest of the hands.’ 

How' can I, then, return In happy flight, 

That am debarred the benefit of rest 1 
\Yhen day’s oppression is not eased by nii>’ht, 

But day by night, and night by day op})ressed ? 

Mr, Jeula strongly corroborates tlie views of Mr« IMa, elver. 

When serious casualties are reported, the remark is fre(|uently 
made, Undermanned, no doubt.” Whether this be so, looking at 
the develojoment of mechanical appliances and increase in ihe size of 
vessels, I am unable to say; but the circumstance that, during the 
year 1870 no less than 1.788 sailing vessels and d02 steamers, 
making together 2,290 vessels, or more than six for every day in the 
year, were reported in LloycVs List as having been in collision; and 
the &ct that while in the year 1850 the number of men employed 
for every 100 tons in sailing ships waAS 4^ men m^arly, and in 
steamers 8^- men, 20 years afterwards, in 1870, the number was only 
3^ men in sailing vessels and only 4-| in steamers, or a reduction 
nearly equal to cue in three men in sailing ships, and to one in two 
men in steam vessels, will be sufficient ap)ology for drawing attention 
to the subject.’ 

A nautical writer, in a letter addressed to the (alitor of tlie 
Shippinej Gazette in April 1873, gives a detailed ami practical 
illustration of the difficulties wliich officers have to surmoant in 
handling mercliant ships with insufficient crews 

^It is most disgraceful that ships are sent to sea so much undm*-- 
manned, and we ate at liberty to do even with less. For instance, 
my present command, ship 1,100 tons register, may leave the port 
of London with ten seamen only on her articles of agreement. Of 
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course we have more; but the law does not bind us to it. I will 
show you how our ships are manned, also how they should be. We 
have ample proof of the insufficiency as it is in every gale that passes 
over the l>iiti&h Islands, biingiiig sad news of shipwreck and loss of 
life. There is no lack of confirmation of the cause in those that just 
escape and get back to anchorage with crews worn out, and refusing 
to go to sea, unless more men are engaged. Here, as in the loading, 
the Board jof Trade should have full power to act, and insist that the 
vessel shall carry as many seamen for her safe navigation as if she 
was under Government contract. Why should it be necessary to 
increase the crew by one-fom-th for the one service when the same 
dangers and risks have to be encountered by all, irrespective of the 
nature of their employment? Exercise common prudence and man 
our ships for emergencies. The expense incurred will be more than 
made up in the saving of life from shipwreck ; and when we decrease 
the risk, the insurance premium will also be proportionately reduced. 
I give an example of the present rate of manning our merchant ships 
and what it should be ; — 


Ship (saj/ 1,000 tmis register). 


, As it is 1 — 


As it should be : — 


Master'. , . ; ' 

. 1 

Master , . . 

. ] 

First OlHcer . 

, 1 

First Officer .... 

. 1 

tSeeoiid Officer 

. 1 

Second Officer . . . 

. 1 

Steward 

. 1 

Steward . . . . 

. 1 

Cook .... 

. 1 

Oook . . . . . 

. I 

Boatswain . 

. 1 

Boatswain 

. 1 

Carpenter 

. 1 

Carpenter .... 

. 1 

Engineer 

. 1 

Engineer .... 

. 1 

Apprentices . 

2 

Apprentices . . . 

. 4 

O.S 

2 

O.S 

2 

A.B.s .... 

. 14 

A.B.’s 

. 20 

All told . 

. *20 

All told . 

. 1j4 


‘ To put the existing system into practice we will send the ship 
to sea thus manned. Suppose pilot left the ship all plain sail set ,, 
and the decks cleared up, orders given to set the watches : — 


Starboard Watch. 


Port Watch. 


Second Officer in charge 

, 1 

First Officer in charge . 

. 1 

Apprentice .... 

. 1 

Apprentice . ... 

. 1 

O.S 

. 1 

O.S 

. 1 

A.B.’s 

. 7 

A.B.hs . . ^ . 

. 7 

Men 

. 10 

Men 

. i’o 
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ship of 1,000 tons keeping watch at sea. Supposing that all are 
well out of that number, we must have one man at the wheel and 
one on the look-out, reducing our staff to eight men, including 
officer of the watch. Now to use our forces practically. Weather 
gets suddenly dirty with increasing breeze. Sail has to be reduced. 
In royals and topgallant sails, they are clewed up after a hard 
struggle. Officer of the watch, O.S., and a boy clewing up inizen 
topgallant sail. Jack at the fore ditto pulling up the clew-lines by 
inches, whilst the sail is beating about in the fiist increasing gale, 
maintopgaliant sail keeping time with the fore, and in its turn 
clewed up after a. round volley of oaths from one or other of our crew, 
who have not then got quite sober, and have got a montli’s pay in 
advance. Sails clewed np, order given to furl all. Here’s another 
go! We can only manage one royal and topgallant sail at a time, 
and if a squall strikes the ship while the hands are aloft she must 
drag through it, or the other thing. Who can help it ? ” ’ 

It has been stated that the rediiction in the ja-oportion of seamen 
required to man our merchant ships is to be ex|>laiije(l in ]>nrt by the 
alterations in the type and the rigging of our shipping; but i he great 
reduction in the number of seamen may be reiuarlvcd in the very 
same ships. In illustration of these observations I may refer to 
Table No. 24 in the returns relating to merchant shipping, published 
in April last by the Board ot Trade. In these tables the crews are 
given of thirty-five vessels employed in the years 1870 and 1880:— 


Number of 
bauds re- 
duced in 
some ship.s. 


Classification of the Crews of Thirty-fim vessels employed in the 
Tears 1870 and ISSO. 


In his evidence before the Commission the late (Mptain Fiirnell, 
one of Mr. Greens old commanders, and after wauls i'i^lupping master 
in the port of London, stated that he had 35 able seamen in the 
ship which he commanded. The same vessel, with the same masts 
and yards, and with nothing to reduce the manual la])oiir, went to 
sea with nine men on board. She went to Quebec in the winter, and 
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We have next to consider whether any practicable legislation eaii 
be proposed for the prevention of undermanning. Here we are at 
once brought face to face with the risks of foreign competition. 
Limited as are the crews of oiir own merchantmen, it is alleged that 
still fewer men are carried in the merchant ships of the United 
States. Mr. Eankin, of Liverpool, informed the Eoyal Commission 
thai ‘^ the ships registered in the United Kingdom had 2f men to the 
100 tons, Ihat is, ships of 800 tons and upwards. The foreign ships 
came next. They had two men to the 100 tons. Next came the 
colonial ships, which had 1*78 men to the 100 tons; and lastly there 
came the United States ships, which averaged 1*77 men to the 100 
tons.’ It is to be observed that many American vessels are rigged in 
a fashion which makes it possible to reduce the crews to a minimum 
number without imposing any unreasonable labour on the men. 

The following is the section relating to the manning of emi- 
grant ships contained in the Passenger Act of 1855, the 18th and 
19th of Alctoria, c. 119, s. 28: — Mn case of non-compliance with 
any of the requirements of this section, the master of the ship 
shall for each offence be liable to a penalty not exceeding fifty 
pounds; provided that if the emigration officer shall consider the 
crew’ inefficient, and the owner or charterer of the ship shall there- 
upon appeal in waiting to the said Emigration Commissioners (Board 
of Trade), such commissioners (Board) shall, at the expense of the 
appellant, appoint tw’o other emigration officers, or tw'o com])etent 
pjersons, to examine into the matter, and the unanimous opinion of 
the persons so appointed, expressed under their hands, shall be con- 
clusive on the point.’ 

Seamen have under the existing laws a right to cornj)]ain if a 
ship for w’hieli they have been engaged is in their opinion under- 
manned. It is the duty of the Board of Trade in case such com- 
plaints are made to appoint competent persons to inquire ; and if 
the crew’ can be shown to have been insufficient, the seamen are 
released from their engagement. It seems impossible to cany the 
legislative remedy further. It is for the shix)owners to avail them- 
selves of the x)i'actieal ex];)erience of their caj^tains, and to supply 
ungrudgingly the labour required for pioperly manning their ships. 
Those who fall short of their duty in this regard deserve to be 
punished, and the law affords the means of redress whenever it is 
found that a just cause of comx)laint exists. 

Another aspect of the case deserves consideration. If seaman- 
ship had decayed as much as it has been suj)posecl, would it have 
been possible to make continuous reductions in the number of hands 
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required to navigate the ships ? The proportion of men to 100 tons 
in sailing ships engaged in the foreign trade has fellen from 3*97 in 
1854 to 2*79 in 1870, and to 2*24 in 1880; and this rediietion has 
not been confined to the most modern type of vessels. 

Notwithstanding the Veduction of the crews, our ships make as 
good passages as heretofore across the ocean. It is difficult in the 
presence of facts like these to give full credence to the disparaging 
statements respecting the character of our seamen of latd' so freely 
circulated. 

These criticisms on seamen in certain ships apply with far 
greater force to the officers who succeed one another in charge of the 
watches. In many merchant ships the number is not sufficient to 
give that necessary rest, without which an anxious and sometimes 
hazardous duty cannot be properly performed. Such at least is the 
opinion of Captain ^loriarty. Writing in November to the editor of 
the Nautical 2Iaf/ardne^ he says : — ^ I maintain it to be quite im- 
possible for any man to keep every alternate Avatcli (four hours on 
deck and four below, liable to interruptions) during many consecu- 
tive nights without feeling his brain overtaxed and muddled. He 
may give his bodily presence on deck from 8 P.M. till midnight, and 
from 4 till 8 A.M. He may be perfectly sober and not asleep, yet 
not possessing the same clearness of intellect which the same person 
would display when in the enjoyment of a natural amount of rest. 
In a moderate-sized ship the captain has sufficient occupation in 
navigating her and executing various duties. Being liable to call at 
all times, he cannot be expected to keep a regular watch himself. 
Hence, it appears most desirable for the safety of the ship that the 
officers, as regular watch-keepers, should never be in less than three 
watches. They might then be exj^ected to bring clear eyes and 
intellects on deck with them ready to act j^romptly in any emergency. 
These remarks do not apply to the men, who are allowed to lie down 
when the watch is not employed,’ 
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CHAPTEE XX, 


CEE,TIFICATES TO ABLE SEAMEN 
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a ocfeb uy e.xamination seems to be one of the most 
pidcticahle, and the best calculated to give encouragement to sea- 
manlike skill and conduct. It has been shown elsewhere what 
exa-llent results liave attended the compulsory examination of 
officers. It is presumable, therefore, that equally beneficial conse- 
quences may be anticipated from the application of a, similar test in 
the case of seamen. 

The present system of shipping crews %vould work far more satis- 
factorily both for shipowners and shiinnasters, if treater strictness 
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the entries in the official log-books ; and they are to report the ease 
to the Board of Trade, who may, if they think fit, institute pro- 
ceedings against the master. Under iSection llfi of the Alerchant 
Shipping Act of 1854 a master may be punished for a misdemeanour 
if he is found guilty of giving a false character to a seaman. 

Board of The introduction of certificates of competency as A.B. to seamen 
piSfeiid’" objected to, on the ground of the alleged impracticability 

and unpopularity of the proposal. Mr. Farrer infin-med the Duke of 
A.B. rvoiiid Somerset’s commission that ‘ the proposal to give a certificate of 
popular. competency as A.B. was very carefully considered by the members 
representing the seaports, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, Messrs. Gray, Mayo, 
and himself, and they could not see how it could be done. They 
could not institute an examination for a seaman. They could not 
make the Government responsible for his competency, and for the 
fact of his previous service ; and they thought that any attempt to 
do so would be illusory.’ If, however, the validity of Mr. Farrer’s 
argument against the examination of seamen is accepted, it applies 
with equ-nl force to the examinations which the officers of the mer- 
chant serGee are called upon to undergo. If it is wrong that the 
Government should certify to the competency of the seamen, a 
foHiori is it VTong to grant certificates by examination to their 
officers. Yet this has been done for years, and, as it is universally 
admitted, with the most satisfactory results. 

Different Til® certificate of A.B. is a different thing from the old register 
fiehet, which was unpopular with seamen, which had the effect of 
Tiakut. making them prefer service imder a foreign flag, and was eonse- 
cpiently abolished in 1 853. The register ticket, howe\'er, was merel y 
a kind of passport which conferred no advantages on the seaman, hut 
which was viewed as an instrument for facilitating the o].>erations of 
the pressgang in time of war. The certificate of A.B. is here pro- 
posed with a very different object. It is designed to benefit both 
the seaman and the employer. This will plainly appear upon an 
. attentive examination of the arguments, by which the Liverpool 
Committee of Shipowners, in their first report, recommended the 
introduction of a test of the efficiency of seamen. 

Liverpool In Urging that seamen before being rated as A.B. should obtain 
Coiniuitfce. ^ certificate of competency, the Liverpool Committee observed ; ‘ The 
necessity for this is very apparent from the evidence of the returns. 
Men often obtain A.B. rating after one or two voyages, though they 
are incompetent to perform the most ordinary duties of a sailor. 
Many masters state that out of crews of twenty and twenty-five, not 
more than three or four know the compass, can steer, heave the 
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lead, or perform any other of the duties of 'the seaman. The easy, 
attainraLeiit of, an A.B. rating almost tends to discourage youths from 
going through any' regular apprenticeship;- the consequence is the 
profession gets degraded, and respectable parents do not allow their 
boys to follow a sea life.’ 

By the plan they suggest it is believed a higher rate of wages 
wall be obtained by a certificated A.B., and that thus it wall become 
an object of ambition to sailors to obtain such a certificate. ^ The 
committee do not propose to deprive men, now rating as A.B., 
however incompetent, of their certificates, but that after the Bill 
becomes law all men should pass an examination as to competency, such 
eompeteiicy to consist of satisfactory proof of at least three years’ ser- 
vice as ordinary seaman, provided they are not under twenty years of 
age ; or of a full apprenticeship, say of four years ; or of apprentice- 
ship ill Goveriimeiit training-ships, and a two years’ sea service. A 
further test is proposed by a few very simple and practical questions. 
For the protection of certificated men any .seaman calling himself il.B. 
'without having a certificate is to be subject to certain penalties.’ 

The committee renewed their recommendation in their appendix 
to their first rejjort, published in 1871 ; but they proposed to dispense 
with examination, the only test required being a certificate of service 
at sea. 

The Liverpool Shipowners’ Association in their last report gave 
their support to the proposal of the general committee of 1871, and 
recommended that a seaman, before being rated as A.B., should show 
satisfactory proof of at least four years’ service at sea. This proposal 
was adopted by Parliament, and is now embodied in Section 7 of the 
Merchant Seamen (Payment of Wages and Eating) Act, 1880. 

The difficulty of testing the qualifications of a seaman by means 
of an examination has, in my belief, been exaggerated. It is apj)lied 
daily in the case of candidates for the INuval Eeserve. It was advo- 
cated strongly before the Manning Commission by the shipjjing 
masters, who were the most competent witnesses upon this particular 
subject. One of the shipping masters, jMr. Lamhton, thus exjilained 
in detail tlie course of procedure he would recommend for testino- 
the qualifications of a seaman. ^I would introduce,’ he said, Gi 
certificate which the seaman would value, as an able seaman’s 
certificate of competency. In the first place this would have to be 
done on the production of his discharge from his last ship, proving 
that he “was an able seaman. I would also issue a similar docu- 
ment to all ordinary seamen. No person should have one of these 
certificates until they ha,d served an apprenticeship for three or four 
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CHAPTER XXI, 


OFFICERS OF THE MERCHANT SERVICE, 


The training of merchant officers is not likely to excite a deep 
interest in a wide circle of readers ; hut if it can be shown that by 
encouraging some new studies of obvious practical utility, and by 
providing more educational opportunities for merchant officers, we 
can raise the status of their profession, secure greater safety of life 
at sea, and promote the maritime enterprise of the country, any 
jiroposal will be recognised as of essential importance to the maritime 
community. 

The too often dissolute character and low professional acquire- 
ments of British shipmasters in former da,ys were proverbial, and a 
serious reproach to the Government and the shipowners of this 
country. .It might have been expected that the glorious victories of 
Xelson and the band of naval heroes of whom he is only the most 
renowned, would have had an ennobling influence over the whole 
national marine. It is certain, however, that no such result ensued. 

The Parliamentary publications of the period anterior to the 
repeal of the Navigation Laws afford ample evidence in support of 
this assertion ; and, circulars having been addressed in 1843, and 
again in 1847, to Her Majesty’s Consuls, asking for their opinions as 
to the manning of British ships, a paper was prepared by A.rr. IMurray, 
Under-Secretary of the Foreign Office, giving a general summary of 
the evidence obtained : — ‘ In only three reports,’ he says, ‘ out of 65 
is it stated that the condition of British shipping had improved 
rather than declined ; and in those cases it is shown that tlie nature 
of the trade in which the vessels are engaged, the fruit trade of 
Greece, requires that the greatest care should be taken in seleetin«' 
the best ships. 

‘ In several re;^orts it is stated that there are honourable excep- 
tions to the unworthy class of masters, thus showing that bad 
conduct and ignorance is the rule, and intelligence and'’ abilitv the 
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exception; but of course it is to be understood that these remarks 
apply solely to the inferior vessels which frequent foreign ports. 

Meanwhile the commercial marine of Great Britain is described, 

in the majority of the reports, as haGng become so lowered in the 

estimation of foreigners, that foreign ships are chartered in preference 

to British vessels. Foreign masters are educated, sober, intelligent 

men, capable of commanding respect and maintaining disciplinron . 

boaid theii’* ships; and foreign seamen are consequently more orderly. ! 

The fact that a good master will make good seamen is repeated! v i 

adverted to.’ 

Ill vessels of small tonnage the professional qualifications of the 
masters were generally of the very humblest order. The state of the 
mei chant service in the fruit trade from the Azores, may be surmised 
from the following synopsis: — 


^otes on the QMcdifieatifjns of ShvpMusteTs engaged in the Tirade of 
8t^ Michaers^ 
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(.'oNsra Httxt, St. Michael’s.— Nor. 1, 1843. 


Happily a marked improvement has since taken place. The im- improvo- 
provement maybe traced to the provisions of the Merchant Shipi>ina- 
Act, under tthich the masters and mates of foreign-going vessels 
ere recjuired to possess certificates of competency from the Board 

of Trade. The beneficial effects of this legislation tvere at once 

exhibited. 

Captain F. W. Beeehey informed the Manning Committee of 
lSo2 that underthe head of ‘character,’ the certificate of competency 
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uftbrded a means, which had hitherto been gri.^at Unwanted, of punish- 
ing masters and mates, by either cancelling or sQS|)euding their 
certificates for periods of time, accoitling to the natiii-oof the otfenee. 
Since the formation of Local IMarine Koards under tlu^ ]\rercantilo 
Marine Act a great improvement had taken jhiee in tlic (Character of 
masters and mates engaged in foreign service. A better educated 
class of yoimg men were springing up, as the examinaiioii they had 
to undergo for masters’ or mates’ certificates in the fureign servic'e 
was very severe. The law had given the Local Board the power of 
withdrawing masters’ certificates in case of intemperance or general 
mismanagement. 

It has often been remarked that the ignorance displayed by ship- 
owners of the sea and navigation has lieeri the cause of many mari- 
time disasters. The anxiety, therefore, of inexperienced shipowners 
must Inive been greatly relieved when the examinatioris were estab- 
lished, and the Government undertook to test the qualifications of 
the officers of the mercantile marine. 

Mr. Phillipps, chairman of the London Shipowners’ Association, 
informed ]\Ir. Lindsay’s Committee that Gie had from the first been 
a strong advocate for ascertaining tlie fitness of oiir captains a,nd 
officers to execute the duties which were assigned to tliein. He had 
felt for years that the uninformed shipowners, who were a very 
numerous class, were open to the danger of emjdoying men unfit for 
their position, and he had long advocated the desirability of making 
them undergo a certain examination before they were allowed to take 
charge of any ship.’ 

\Ye have now' to consider the most recent information brought 
together by the Eoyal Commission on Shipping, and by the Board of 
Trade. 

The following extracts are taken from the Blue Book of 1872 : — 

Consul George Brackeubury, Lisbon: — “^The general condition of 
British seamen who come under my notice is good, materially ; 
morally it is better than perhaps could be expected, from their own 
deficient education, and from the bad example too frecpiently set 
them by the masters and officers of the smaller class of vessels.’ 

Consul H. J, Murray, Portland : — ^ The masters frequently 
become morose and ill-tempered from being juore or less isolated, 
and often give way to drinking, wdiicli soon subverts all disci])line 
on board.’ 

Consul B. Wr Uoyle, of Pernambuco The masters of British 
sailing ships are, as a rule, a proverbial contrast to the mast(u\s of 
ships of most other nations, and it is a w'onder, considering the 
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disproportion between tlie remuneration for which British masters 
work and the valuable property entrusted to them, that the naviga- 
tion of these vessels and the trade through them is carried on with 
so much honesty and regularity/ 

.Consul .E. ,M. Mark, Marseilles: — ^The general condition of 
British seamen is becoming lamentably bad — our sailors are com- 
pletely demoralised. It is a most serious question, and there are 
many matters that require immediate attention. First of all the 
standing of the masters must be considered. England is not fairly 
represented abroad by the men who command her ships on the 
ocean ; the grossest ignorance is seen ; drunkenness largely prevails 
amongst them ; they are reckless and frequently dishonest. British 
shipowners should try and correct this by a better scale of remunera- 
tion to the captains, and by obliging them to hold a share in the 
vessels, and tempting a better class of men in their service. The 
British underwriters should also do their insurance business more 
carefully, and ascertain, as far as possible, in all cases, how British 
ships are commanded and manned.^ 

Consul John Morgan, Bahia do not see any particular 

feature to note in the general condition of seamen at this port, 
except their habitual tendency to intoxication, which unfortunately 
tells against them in obtaining employment ; foreigners, as a rule, 
being always preferred. On the other hand, when the master is a 
sober man, and acts fairly by his crew, few or no cases of complaint 
come before me ; but if the master is a drunkard, or is harsh, or 
disregards the comfort of his crew, quarrels and disturbances con- 
tinually arise, and crimping comes into play, and desertion is the 
consequence/ 

Vice-Consul William Ward, IMemel : — ^ I do not think that the 
crews of steamers give either more or ie.ss trouble than those of 
sailing ships. As a rule, it will be found that the most trouble is 
given by crews of vessels commanded by masters of an irritable, of a 
weak or of a brutal character. A just, fiiin, and sober master is 
generally able to manage his crew without applying to the Consid - 
for assistance, excepting in extreme cases.’ 

The following is an extract from the report of H.B.M.’s Vice- 
Consul at Santander (Mr. Leopold March) on trade and navigation 
fur the year 1874 : — 

^ It may not perhaps be considered out of place if the subject of 
drinking amongst British masters and mates is •alluded to in this 
report, several examples of intemperance amongst these classes 
having presented themselves at Santander. The best way of prevent- 
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ing the loss of vessels through uiisea worthiness, collision, and fire, as 
well as the improvement of the condition and quality of our seamen, 
has occupied public and official attention for some time past ; but, 
until a large percentage of sliipmastei's abandon i beir iiiteinjierate 
habits, due justice cannot be done to the cjuestiou, and our mercan- 
tile marine ivill curry a chronic evil in its very lieari. This painful 
fact is apparent in every port fre(iuented by Briiisli sliipjiing. 
Drinking masters are seldom seen incapable in the sti-ecta; for, when 
completely intoxicated, some one is generally at hand to stow the 
delinquent away until his senses return. Thus, a vice which works 
incalculable mischief to trade and navigation escapes public attention, 
although the cases which sometimes come before our courts, and 
foim only a tithe of those not brought to light, indicate the latent 
danger. There are many shipmasters who go about their business 
half muddled, and consequently liable to fall into difficulties, es- 
pecially at foreign ports. Others are never quite sober, but appear 
so until a sudden strain is put upon their faculties, when they break 
doTO at a critical moment, entailmg the loss or serious damage of 
their vessel, and many lives perhaps. The most iueoi'rigible drinkers 
are to be found amongst the masters and mates of small vessels, 
including the engineers of steamers trading along the coast and 
between British and continental ports. Unfortunately, it cannot be 
said that om- Transatlantic and Indian ships are as free as they should 
be from this vice, in the modified but dangerous and deceitful form 
described above. ^ If the deep could reveal its terrible secrets, how 
many missing ships might be accounted for in this manner! Hmv 
many have been stranded, run oil rocks, brought in collision, taken 
to sea on the eve of stormy weather, the engines out of order in a 
juamier discernible only to professional eyes, the cargo badly stowed, 
and finally inefficiently commanded in the hour of danger, all through 
the recklessness, stupidity, and lack of ordinary care produced by 
dram-drinking and toping amongst the executive" officers! Owing to 
the great numerical superiority of the British mercantile marine, its 
annual ivreck and casualty returns are much heavier than those of 
othei nations ; but are they not also too large in proportion ? 

‘ A sober British ship is a fine sight. The master, the finest 
specimen of his class in the world, the crew, under his beneficial in- 
fluence, subordinate and clean. Example is a great tiling on board 
ship, particularly in small ones. If the master drinks, his men are 
generally troublesome, selling their clothes, and getiing int;o prison. 

I he is brutal and foul-mouthed, as drinking captains nsually are, 
ey will be quarrelsome and blasphemous. Several seamen, repri- 
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mancted at bantander for being tipsy on shore, have excused them- 
selves by pleading the example of the master, and his being ahvays 
out of the ship. Drinking amongst masters, mates, and engineers, 
is the cuise of the Diitish mercantile marine, and the momentous 
question presents itself whether the vice is not on the increase, and 
Ilow it can be checked. 

. SSaiitancler, June oOj 1875.’ 


As tile lesiilt of personal inc|iiirieSj T am iinjiressed with a strong 
conviction of the injurious influence on the discipline of the merchant 
seirdce which results from the habit of sw^earing^ ■which too coDinionly 
prevails. I wns informed by the ofScer in command of the training- 
ship Cumberland ’ that the boysj having been accustomed to the 
discipline of the training-ship, w^ere sometimes much irritated by the 
coarse language and rough treatment they receive when they went 
to sea in a merchant vessel. 

On the occasion of a recent visit to L 
pier-heads. 


iverjiool I went often to the 
to witness the outward-bound ships going out of dock. 
It wns an opportunity for forming an opinion as to the amount of 
credibility which attaches to the statements, so often repeated, that 
seamen are rarely sober when they embark. It happened that by 
far the larger niiiiiber who came under my own observation were 
perfectly capable of doing their duty. What chiefly attracted my 
attention was the coarse and repulsive demeanour of certain boat- 
swains and petty officers. One instance is vividly present to my 
recollection. A fine iron ship, of about 1,000 tons regisster, well 
found and moderately laden, was delayed nearly half an hour, n'lade 
fast to the quay-w'ail on which I stood. During the interval the 
crew were mustered, and there was afterwards considerable activity 
on lx>ard in hauling the sliip out of dock. The boatswain was busily 
occupied in these operations, and doubtless suffered occasional pro- 
vocation from the stupidity of tw-o or three men, out of a total of 
perhaps .30, wdio w'ere evidently incapacitated from the effects of 
liquor; but his inode of encouraging the men to exertion, and of 
administering reproof, was in the highest degree reprehensible. 
Every other word was an oath; and the manner wns even more 
brutal than the language. When I reflected that the little band of 
men before me would in a few hours be completely isolated from the 
world, and that they were to be employed on a long and dreary 
voyage of 100 days or more under the orders of suah a taskmaster, 1 
could not but feel touched with sympathy for the crew. When such 
a man is selected from among his messmates in the forecastle for a 
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most demoralising. 
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Tlie subject is worthy the attention of the Legislature, 
prominent topic in several Cousnlai' re])oris. 

Mr. Yeats Brown, our Consul at Genoa, alludes io it in lht‘, fol- 
lowing remarks : — 

The Imhitual use of indecent and bad language, st ill eommon 
on board British vessels, certainly tends to brutalise our'»crews ; and 
sei'ious disturbances often occur simply through the inveterate habit 
of both men and officers using ugly tidjoctives and ap]>ellatives.’ 

Mr. John IMorgan, the Consul at Bahia, writes to tlie same effect, 
and proposes a legislative remed}^ : — 

^ If Consuls were authorised or enjoined by any new Act to be 
passed to place upon record an endorsement on the ship’s articles on 
the conduct of a master of a British ship wliile in port, it would be 
a great check on. their conduct, and would serve, as a ste]> in rid\'ance, 
in regenerating a class which, in public opinion abroa<], saving many 
honourable exceptions, are kir behind the (iermans. Swedes, Danes, 
and Americans in education and general com})ortment. The crews 
of steamships are commonly picked men, and give no trouble ; ami 
they are also better ti-eated, being commanded 1.\y a superior class of 
commandc3-s.’ 

Mobile, as the reports of the Consuls testify, the mouil conduct of 
a certain number of our shipmaster’s in foreign ports is for from 
creditable, there is reason to believe that the navigation of British 
ships is too often careless and inaccurate. Occasional failure is in- 
evitable in any work which is dependent on. the fallible judgment of 
man and his unflagging attention to duty: but we are surely not too 
sanguine in the expectation we entertain tliat, if officers of higiior 
professional qualifications were employed, tliere would be a consider- 
able diminution in the proportion of wrecks attributable to ineapacity 
and neglect. 

The Wrecl: Register for the last six years gives the following 
statistics: — 


Ccimalties (ed’chuUuf/ coll to IWlthli ahraad. 


Total losses 

1876 - 77 

1877 - 78 

1878 - 70 

1879 - 80 

1880 - 81 

1881-82 


< ! r(.jss 
Tutiik 

764 

588 

072 

049 

077 

704 


duo i«> I'lTur, 
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82 

US 
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Cuswaties {exclucUnff collisions) to British vessels abroad.— contimie 


Serious casualties : 

1876-~77 
' 1877-78 

1878- 79 

1879- 80' 

1880- 81 
18aj-82 

3fmor casualties : - 

1876- 77 

1877- 78 

1878- 79 

1879- 80 

1880- 81 

1881-82 


Casualties (e:veiudm(/ collisions) to British vessels^ on 
United Kingdom. 

Total losses:— 

1876- 77 . . 

1877- 78 • . 

1878- 79 . . . . : ‘ 

' .1879-80 

1880-81 . ' . ■ . . . ■ . 

1881-82 . 

Serious easualties 

1876- 77 . . ^ 

1877- 78 .. .... . . 

1878- 79 ... 

, 1879-80' ■ . . 

1880-81 . ... 

, '188.1-82 : , '. , . , . . .... 

Jlinor casualties : — 

1876- 77 . . . . 

1877- 78 

-1878-79. ^ .■ ■' ■ . . 

1879- 80 . . . . , 

1880- 81 . . . . 

1881-82 ' .. . . .. 


872 

53 

830 

50 

8,87 

51 

1,448 

46 

1,313 

58 

1,572 

64 

1,162 

49 

1,539 

56 

1,571 

75 

or near 

the coasts of the 

Gro.«s 

Totals 

Cases (Inc to <iTor, 
&c., of irut.steiv, 
officer.^, or c'r<.-w 

315 

52 

274 

u/ 

66 

237 

64 

540 

88 

441 

52 

726 

101 

587 

130 

517 

96 

499 

103 

608 

74 

615 

101 

1,783 

181. 

1,565 

176 

1,222 

138 

938 

116 

1,421 

125 

1,564 

153 


Collisions iL'lnch occurred to British vessels abroad and to foreign vessels on the 
coasts of British Possessions. 


1870-77 

1877- 78 

1878- 70 

1879- 80 

1880- 81 
1881-82 


CJross Totals 

362 of wiiicli 144'i 
Statistics cannot be ^’iveii 
414 of wlncli 167 
311 „ 133 

325- „ 153 

329 .. 


arose from *'nef4eet to slio^ 
liglitsf ^ neglect of sailin,; 
rules/ ^ general negligence 
and want of caution/ anc 
^ eiTOi'S in judgment.’ 



An article on Jlercliant Shipping in (he Quarlei'hf .'/{orient eon- 
tained a comparative siinnuaty of vrecks, dating kac*k to ike ] period 
when comjdete statistics were first colled eik Tln^ eondusion drawn 
wa.s highly fa-vonrable to British, shipping. 

According to the returns presented to tJie ('omniitiee on Ship- 
wrecks in 1836, the average number of ships lost in 1834, and 

1835 was 600; the number of tons lost was 85,(>0() ; and of lives 

1.000. The corresponding figures for 1841-42 are : ships 611, tons 

129.000, and lives lost 76G. The figures for 18Gl-()2 are : shij^s 
lost belonging to the whole llritish Empire 1,004, tcnis lost 251,000, 
and lives 1,316. The returns for 1870, 1871, and 1872 give the loss 
of ships 1,090, the tons 318,000, and the lives lost 1,972, The 
average tonnage of British shipping entered and cleared in the 
foreign trade of the United Kingdom in 1833, 1834, and 1835 was 
2,276,408; in 1842, 6,730,000; in 1861, 15,894,000; and in 1870, 
1871, and 1872, 27,275,000. 

In the mastery of statistics and intimate knowledg(.' of adminis- 
trative and legislative detail exhibited by the Qnfxrterijj Itevieio 
wo seem to discover the hand of .Air. Farrev; and we shall receive 
with the deeper interest the deductions he draws from the figures 
which he has brought together : — 

^Taking the figures, with all necessary ([ualiiications, remember- 
ing that tlie returns for the earlier period give a. number of wrecks 
smaller, and an aggregate of registered tonnage great ei*, than it really 
was ; remembering also that the earlier returns are for the United 
Kingdom only, whilst the later returns of wrecks and tonnage are 
for the Emi)ire, and remembering also the increase of collisions and 
of dangers arising from increased speed, we have the following 
results : — 

^Between 1818 and 1835 (taking the estimate of the Committee 
of 1836 for the later period) the loss of ships had increased 50 per 
cent., and the loss of life 31 per cent., whilst the sliip[)ing had re- 
mained about the same in amount. Between 1836 and 1842 the loss 
of ships and of life had remained about the same, so far as we can 
now judge, whilst the number of ships had increased by 18 per cent., 
the tonnage by 29 per cent,, and the foreign em])loyineut l)y 45 \)er 
cent. ■ , ■ ■ ' " 

^Between 1836 and 1862 the loss of ships Imd increased by 67 
per cent, of tons ^193 per cent., and of life by 32 per cent. ; wiiilsi 
the number of ships had increased by 100 per cent., the tonnage by 
158 per cent., and the foreign employment by 226 per cent. 

Between 1862 and 1872 the loss of ships had increased l)y 9 
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per cent., of tons 27 per cent., and of life by 50 per cent. ; whilst the 
number of ships bad decreased by 5 per cent., but the tonnage bad 
increased by 22 per cent., and the foreign employment by 81 per 

cent. 

‘ Between 1836 and 1872 the loss of ships had increased by 83 
per cent., of tons 273 per cent., and of life by 97 per cent. ; uiilst 
the number of ships had increased by 91 per cent., the tonnage by 
215 per cent., and the foreign employment by 489 per cent. 

‘ In other words, whilst for every ship lost in 1833-34-35 there 
were 3,794 tons on the register, and 7,714 tons employed in the foreign 
-trade of the United Kingdom, for every ship lost in 1870-71-72 
there were 6,547 tons on the register, and 24,909 tons so employed ; 
whilst for every 100 tons, lost in 1833-34-35 there were 2,656 tons 
on the register, and 5,401 tons employed in the foreign trade of the 
United Kingdom, for every 100 tons lost in 1870-71-72 there were 
2,242 tons on the register, and 8,529 tons employed in the foreign 
trade of the United Kingdom; and whilst for every life lost in 
1833-34-35 there were 2,276 tons on the register, and 4,628 tons 
employed in the foreign trade of the United Kingdom, for every life 
lost in 1870-71-72 there were 3,635 tons on the register, and 13,831 
tons so employed. 

‘ The above results are so striking that I have had them tested 
in another way. The number of ships actually employed in the 
trade of the United Kingdom being known from the year 1849, the 
number employed in the earlier years has been estimated from them, 
and the wrecks at the different periods have been compared with 
these numbers with the following results : — 


Poriofls 

1833-34-35 
1841-42 . 
38GO-61-02 
1870-71-72 


Averago Anniinl Percentage of Ships Lo.st 
to Average Numhc-r of Ships Employed 

3‘72 ■ 

. 3-20 
. .3-00 
. . 2-95 


‘ If these figures can be trusted, and for tlie purpo.se of a general 
comparison I have no doubt they may, they entirely dispose of the 
allegation that employment in British shipping is far more dangerous 
now than it was 40 years ago, at a time antecedent to the repeal of 
the Navigation Laws. And by the comp^arison between 1816 and 
1836, qualified as it must be by an allowance for the errors I have 
pointed out, it is also clear that at the commencement of this century 
no such golden period of safety as is assumed in the extracts I have 
quoted above ever existed at all.’ 

The view.s of the Board of Trade are sanguine and reassuring, but 
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wlien we take into view the many aclditioiial ^ which science 

navigation in modern times, the improvennait in tlio 
lighting of the cmsts, the immense facilities froni I lu‘ a]>|)lication of 
steam-power to inarine projnilsion, the increased tonnage of the 
modern sailing vessels, and, not least, the great striietriral strength 
resulting from the substitution of iron for wood in all ships of large 
tonnage, it is scarcely satisfactory to find that the losses have kept 
pace in such imbi’oken regularity with the increase in the tonnage. 
Losses from The number of collisions and disasters attributable to carelessness 
navignioii. confirm the impression that the navigation of our merchant 

service falls very short of perfection, and we cannot but share the 
opinion expressed in the Sh/ippmg Gazette repiinteci with fiiU 
provalbytheMercantileMarineAssoeiationofLiverpool:--~ 

H)ur reaclens will remember that the Itoyal Goinmissioiiers at the 
opening of their final report say, as the result of their firstiiivestiga- 
tions in one direction, that from the year 1856 to 1862, a period 
of 17 years, while 60 ships were known to have been lost from 
defects in the vessel or in the stowage, 7ll ships were lost from 
neglect or bad navigation.” 

^ The evidence, taken for a series of years before courts of inquiry, 
proves unquestionably that ships have been lost by defective look- 
out, by negligent or ignorant steering, and by the want of seamanlike 
skill and knowledge amongst the crews ; but the evidence proves 
also that ships have been lost by recklessness, ignorance, neglect, or 
incompetence on the part of masters and officers, and especially of 
the latter. As the earliest advocates of the system of examination 
for masters and mates, we are the first to admit the advantages 
which that system has conferred on merchant captains and officers, 
and, as a direct consequence, their improvement in status and attain- 
ments ; but the system has not by any means completed its work, 
or produced the results of which, properly administered, it is 
capable.’ 

It may be appropriate to point out tliat in no instance has an 
officer been punished, except by loss of certificate, for gross negli- 
gence, even when leading to loss of life, since the ease of the ' Orion ’ 
in Scotland, more than twenty years ago. 

The views of Mr. Farrer on this sulijoet were (^licitiMl by iln^ 
following interrogatories : — 

Pimisii- ^ 12,290. (ifn Brassey.) Fringing my railway experience to boar 
raiiwarac- question, there would seem to me to be very much greater 

ddeuts severity in the punishments inflicted upon the servants of railway 

severe. companies for neglect of duty tlian in those wliich are inflicted under 
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the existing law upon seamen who neglect their dut y ?— I think the 
law is more often put in force in the case of railway servants. 

‘ 12,291. Not only is it more often put in force in the case of 
railway servants, hut the punishment is more severe in their case, is 
it not? — No, I do not think the punishment is more severe in their 
case 5 I think the railway servant is piinishahle at common law, and 
that for any similar default the sailor could he punished; and in 
addition to that there is the special clause of the Merchant Shipping 
Act, s. 239, which makes any neglect of duty on the part of the 
sailor tending to the loss of the ship, a misdemeanour. 

‘ 12,292. In a ease where neglect of duty or failure of vigilance 
on the part of an engine-driver on a railway has caused the death of 
some of the passengers, the driver of the locomotive may be punislied, 
may he not, for manslaughter ? — I imagine that the look-out man 
on the ship might equally he punished for manslaughter if loss of 
life ensued through his negligence. 

‘ 12,293. The difference has really arisen, not so much from any 
difference in the code of law as from a more stringent application of 
the law in the one ease than in the other?— Quite so; because the 
public are always travelling by railway, and because they have rail- 
way accidents under their eyes.’ 

The improvement in the officers in the merchant service has been Whiip 
already freely acknovvledged. I have been much impressed with the ',()• 
great success, the result unquestionably of long and constant prnc- 
tice, with which sailing ships and steamers are navigated amid the miijurity 
many dangers which surround our coasts in the thick and tern- a,mf' 
pestuous weather so x:)revalent in these latitudes. As an instance 
of great perfection in another line, I may refer to the success with 
which our steamers are navigated, notwithstanding the deviation of 
the compass in many iron ships. It is a glorious sight to see the 
numerous fleets, converging from the most distant parts of the seas 
towards any point on our coasts, usually selected as a landfall for 
ships, arriving from a lengthened ocean voyage. In the autumn of 
1874 I happened to be cruising for a whole day between the Fastnet 
and the Old Head of Kinsale. There was a whole sail breeze from 
the west, and in the course of a few hours we saw several hundi-ed 
sail rise up from the horizon in rapid succession, bearing down with 
unerring accuracy on the exact point on the coash, which it is usual 
for homeward hound ships to make when arriving from Australia 
or America. 

The examinations introduced by the Board of Trade have un- 
questionably led to a rapid advance in the .standard of professional 
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be ornamente to any pto estion. .n - . 

to fmaiisk armamentemtlioot a ii ^ - J - ,^1 

thete ate tmdea and there ate u™e tote 

such a salary as would secuie e icier , we are losing 

where this ill-judged patsnnony « i„ tp, trade with 

ground in the race with our foreign ^"“'■marked sn- 

Noto MsZpSrBesides the great advantages 

deahngwith their ownconntr, men andmo ^ 

with the navigation of their own seas, , tor 

education, professional knowledge — ‘ t/ogo, one 

to bvfar the greater number of British shipmasters. 

Luofanother the same --h .has been rep„^»^ 

Ih^rstin' Ta 

fleetsthe’y are by slow degrees discarding the wood and coal trade 

Setoen the two Lntries for more TtCt^ « 

1 -m qiunnld this reallY prove to be the case, as It IS eissurcu . 

lood authority, it would materially detract from ivhatever importance 
ii<^htbe attached to the numerical (though not ' 

crease already noticed as having taken place in the amount of Bulls 

■ghinninff engaged in the Swedish trade. 

Wisely Similar views were expressed in the memomndnm pre- 
pared hy Admiral Beechey for the information of the Manmu^ u te 
liittee in 1852 Since the repeal of the Navigation Laws and the 
increase of foreign vessels in our port, one circumstance, he said, 

‘ has attmeted the attention of observant persons, vi.., the ^ 

of masters of vessels belonging to the northern pm b 
R weden and Norway, especially in point of mercanlilc , 

compared with our men. There is hardly a common «ea,man ili. t 
comes from those countries but has a tolerable 

English language, .the rate of exchanges, &c., and is uni > ,i ^ ^ 

duct his own business without the intervention of an in eipic c 
compared with them it is very rarely that a master of a Butis_ 
merkant vessel of a very moderate buiihen is met with that can ta 
any language but his own ; and as to our seamen, with i. le leai y 



contempt tlmt they have for “ them there foreigners,” such a thino- 
is out of the question. It is a great drawback, and the cause of a 
thousand and one embarrassments in foreign ports. When this jjas- 
sage is compared with the recent report of Mr. Grould, already quoted 
at length, and with the remarks of Mr. Ward, our Vice-Consul at 
:MemeI, it is disappointing to discover so little improvement. Unless 
a superior class of ofScers is employed, it seems evident that British 
shipping will no longer be able to compete for the trade of tran.sport- 
ing the cheap commodities exported from Sweden.’ 

Having called attention to the fact that many British vessels are pinns for 
inefficiently commanded, we must proceed to consider the various 
means by which an adequate professional status and efficienev mav 
be secured for the officers of the merchant service. To raise them 
to a higher level, both as regards attainments and social position, 
would be the most effectual means of promoting the security of life 
and property at sea. The officers in command must be the persons 
best acquainted with the condition of their ships, with theii- behaviour 
at sea, the amount of cargo that can be safely canted, and the proper 
mode of stowage. The difficulty is to secm-e in the masters of vessels Wnntof 
that personal independence without which no reliance can be placed 
on their judgment. I give an illustration of what occurs not so 
seldom as it might be desired, taken from a journal kept of a voyage ^ 
in the Mediterranean in 1874: — 

‘The vast maritime trade through the Bosphorus, of which British iiiu.<tra- 
steamships absorb an immense proportion, has, in a very practical 
way, attracted our attention to the questions, so ably agitated by jMr. 
Plimsoll, respecting a fixed load-line for merchant shipping. ^Ye 
have seen a lamentably large number of English steamers more or 
less overladen. No steamships belonging to the shipowners of other 
nations are so deeqfiy laden as our own. Indeed, it would be no 
exaggeration to say that during the month we have passed in the 
Bosphorus w’e have not seen a single instance of a foreign steamer 
overladen. It seems as if the spirit of commercial competition had 
made our shipoAvners insensible to all the perils incidental to the 
undue loading of their ships. There are, of course, conspicuous ex- 
ceptions. For example, the steamers owned by Messrs. Burns and 
ilaolv'er are always in excellent trim. 

‘ As an illustration of what Avas daily passing njider our observa- 
tion, I may perhaps be permitted to dwell on an incident that 
occurred, Avhich Avould haAm furnished IMr. Plimsoll with a theme for 
one of his most telling and impassioned harangues. A steamer — 
need not give the name — had attracted our attention, on our return 
VOL. A'. p 
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to the Bosphorus from Broussa, as nouii- .-u 
oneounter the severe weather so ])revah4ii. at i u^ s< aso 
(November) in the Bay of Biscay, aiul sometuuos m 
raneau. We anchored near the steannn- in (luoslion, ; 
received a visit from the chief engineer, who eanie to e 
pathy for the crew of the overladen ship to wlncli lie b 
eoraplained that the vessel was not only deep, luil 
ally in the topsides, and tliat there was 
He concluded by telling nie 


strength, es; 

leakage in consequence, , , , . i . , 

already written to his wife, informing her that, his ship tsas daiigci- 
oiisly deep, and that should he never return, his death might be 
attributed to this cause. He said that lie should lunv write a second 
letter, telling his wife that should the ship be lost, and should an 
inquiry be instituted, she must take enre that 1 was summoned to 

igrive evidciico aguiiist the onmigis. 

« The case, as stated by the engineer, sfunned to be of a nature to 
deserve the attention of the Ihitish ("orisiilat c ; and 1 accordingly in-, 
formed Sir Philip Francis, our able and i.nicrgclic (\nisnl-(icncral at 
Constantinople, of the statement made to me by the engineer, 
found Sir Philip only too anxious to deal vigoron^y with tlie casi'. 
At the British Consulate at Constantinople Ihe desire has long been 
felt to make a few examples, and so gradually to deter owners Irom 
overloading. The legal powers of a consular court arc, liosvevcr, of a 
very limited character. The most effective iustrnmeut of control 
over the shipowner consists in the authority of the court to hear the 
complaints of seamen, and to release them from their engngemeiiti 
of service, if they can show that they have engaged for an nnsea- 


Plaving piromised that the ship should 
; on board at daybreak on the following 
captain, who was on the point of s, ailing, 
.e by bis engineer. In reply, he informed 
a command a few days, having boon stmt 
predecessor, who had bcmi dismissed for 
the former captain had frequently loaded 
3 deeper than her presenl; draught, and 
aaixiety. The statement was not made 
and I told liiin that I should consider it 
ler there was any desire on the part of the 
and that if such were the case, I should 
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take care that Sir Philip Framcds was duly informed. The master 
accordingly directed the crew to be .mustered, in order that I raight 
have an opportiiiiitj of interrogating them. While the men were 
assembling, he became painfully distressed. He wrung his hands, 
and exclaimed that for permitting me to come on board he, would be 
a ruined man., and would certainly be dismissed from his employment. 

. Having done my best to, reassure the master, to whom person.ally no 
blamemmiM be attached, I proceeded to explain my mission to the 
crew. Headers , of . what has preceded will be surprised to learn that 
instantly on ..the conclusion of my brief address the engineer stepped 
forward, and, with marked emphasis, declared that he saw no reason 
whatever for complaint; that he had frequently sailed in the ship 
when rniicli more deeply laden; that the behaviour of the vessel had 
always been admirable, even in the most trying weather, and that 
he looked forward to the voyage on wdiich they were abont to proceed 
— from Constantinople to Bergen — -with the most perfect confidence. 

Tliis speed i, so grossly inconsistent with the moving appeal whidi 
he had made to me on the pre^'ious evening, was interrupted hy 
murmurs among the crew, some of whom inquired why, if the ship 
were sound, the pump should be so constantly kept going while the 
vessel was in harbour. This objection was exjdained away by tbe 
engineer; and as I perceived that there had been no previous inten- 
tion on the part of the crew to complain, and I was determined not 
to be instrumental in creating a spirit of discontent, I at once dis- 
missed the crew and left the ship. 

The conduct of the engineer in this instance clearly deserves 
severe condemnation. If he believed his original statement to be 
true, his only motive for taking up an attitude so entirely different 
in the presence of his shipmates must have been Lis fear of losing 
his employment. It is no doubt a great trial to incur such a risk ; 
but the contingency ought to be faced before accusations are brought 
forward against the shipowners, who can have no chance of defending 
themselves, if their accusers have not the courage to come forward 
and appeal to an authorised tribunal of law. 

^The appointments of master and chief- engineer in the merchant 
service are the highest rewards of merit in the two branches of the j| 

maritime profession. To a seaman taken from before the mast, or to 
a working mechanic, the pay and position of a master or engineer J 

are the objects of their most cherished ambition. The com2>etition . S 

of candidates for such appointments is very keen, and the fear of 1 

losing such a desirable employment deprives men of that reasonable .J 

spirit of independence which no honest man should permit himself 
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to smi-ender. In the present instance T have the satisfaction of 

kno^vino- that the interest I had had an oppori. unity ot manifesting 
ivas not°withont some practical result. After eonsnltathai ivilh the 
ao-ent for the owner, 100 tons of the eargo were_ (hsHaygvd into 
lighters, and the vessel was thus to some extent relieved of her dan- 

geroiis burtlien. i • j t 

‘ Such an occurrence natimilly awakens a, desire to discover some 

effective means whereby the practice of overloading in a. foreign ],)ort 
may be repressed. Forcible detention of the vessel is only possible 
in British waters; but it does not follow that nothing can bo done. 
At a post of observation so important as tlie Bospborns, a, staff of 
surveyors might be stationed charged with the duty of keeping a. 
watch upon British vessels passing through the port of^ Constanti- 
nople Wlienever a vessel appears too deeply laden the circumstance 
should be reported to the Board of Trade, to be notiiied by them to 
the owners, and to be used as part of the evidence in the ease in the 
event of a vessel being lost, and an inquiry being held into the cause 
of the loss. The confidential nature of the duties to be performed, 
requiring both high character and superior professional knowledge on 
the pm-t of the surveyors, would make it necessary to pay consider- 
able salaries to the officers employed. In the Bosphorus two steam 
launches would be required to convey the surveyors to and fro among 
the shipping, and a considerable expense would be incurred under 
this head. That such an outlay would be readily sanctioned liy the 
British iiubhc cannot, however, he the subject of doubt. 

‘ The appointment of Board of Trade surveyors as a, corps of ob- 
servation over onr shipping navigating the Black Sea is one sugges- 
tion that I venture to make. Another, and, as I believe, a mon^ 
imporiant, proposal is, that surveyors, assisted by a competent legal 
adviser, should be appointed to the ports of IMalta and Gihraltar. 
Both these stations are largely frequented by steamers for coaling. 
They lie on the high road of the Eastern and hlediterranean trades. 
Being within British jurisdiction, any law enacted by rarliainent can 
be duly enforced, and almost every vessel passing to and from the 
Suez Canal, or the Mediterranean, would come under tin' notice of 
the surveyors.’ 

, I have described the incident in the Bosphorus by transfenhig 
: verbatim to these J>ages the narrative as recorded in my diary im- 
mediately after the occurrence. The sequel proved conclusively that 
it was not -withouC cause that our attention had been directed to that 
deeply-laden steamer in the Bosphorus. The vessel encountered 
hea\ 7 ', hut not tempestnons, weather in the chops of the Channel, 
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and soon became miiiianageable. After lying for several iiom*s in tlie 
troiigli of the sea, she was abandoned off .the Lizard. Happily, the, 
crew, were rescued by a pilot cutter. 

All official iiicpiiry was subsequently held at Glasgow, and the ' 
court pronounced the ship to have been much overladen. I was 
.' summoned to give evidenee, and the engineer, was of course examined. 

, In a statenient made on oath he repeated the same, expressions of 
complete satishictioii with the .ship which I had last heard from bis 
lips when addressing his comrades assembled around him on the 
deck of the ship, on the eve of her departure from Constantiiiople, 
for what was destined to be her last voyage. Seeing that the event 
had so amply justified the strong complaint originall}- made by him 
to me in private, I was not a little astonished to hear such shameless 
prevarication. From this incident, which happened within my own 
experience, and which I regard as a typical case, I draw the painful 
conclusion that there is a lamentable want of independence among 
the engineers and masters of ships of an inferior class. It is the 
natural consequence of deficient education in men promoted from the 
ranks, wdio knoiv themseh^es to be in danger of instant dismissal if 
they have the misfortmie to give offence to their employers. 

We are constantly reminded by shipowners of the difficulty of Siiipmas- 
procuring competent crews for their ships. We do not hear so much 
on a not less vital point, namely, the professional status, qualification, 
iiiid position generally of the officers of the merchant service. If 
only w'e could secure that the experience and the judgment of the 
officers of the mercantile marine would be freely exercised, if their 
hands would be so strengthened that they might give the same in- 
dependent advice to the owners of merchant ships on these subjects 
wliich a banister gives to his client when consulted on a point of 
law, a very large proportion of the i>recious lives and the property 
now lost at sea might undoubtedly be saved. 

With this end in view, two suggestions may be made — 1. The 
importance of the duties entrusted to the officers of the merchant 
service should be recognised by a wise liberality as to the salaries on 
the part of shipowners, 2. The Government should afford every 
reasoiialfie facility to young men intended for the merchant service 
for obtaining a high professional education. 

In former times captains of East Indiainen realised fortunes by Fonneriy 
trading on their own account. In his History of Merchant Shvjypinfj^ raents ni(.>re 
'Mr* Lindsay thus describes their position : — ** lucrative. 

So many were their privileges, and so numerous their perquisites, 
that during five India or China voyages a captain of one of the Com- , 
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piiiiy's ships ought to have realised sufficient capital to be indepen- 
dent for the remainder of his life. 

^ When we take these various privileges and perquisites into con- 
sideratioiij the direct remuneration to the commander of one of the 
Company’s ships, inclusive of his monthly pay, must have averaged 
from 3,000Z. to 5,000Z. each voyage ; but considering the various 
other privileges and indulgences granted to him, and the oppor- 
tunities he had for trading on his own account in the ^export and 
import of goods and produce, at a time when the faliulously valiialile 
commerce of India wn-s an exclusive monopoly in the hands of the 
(brnpany, we need have no hesitation in estimating the value, in 
many instances on each voyage, of a commander’s appointment at 
from 8, COOL to 10,000Z-., or perhaps a great deal more if he was a 
shrewd man of business, and had sufficient capital to fill the space 
allotted to him, as well as the dunnage ” corners and places not 
allotted to the Company’s cargo, or not appropriated liy tlieir agents, 
with goods and produce of their owm.’ 

Officers in the mercantile marine no longer command the same 
o])portunities. Kas the loss of income been adequately compensated 
by an augmentation of pay? When it is remembered that an error 
of judgment in the master may in some cases lead to tlie sacrifice 
of hundreds of lives, or that a single shipwreck may represent a knss 
of oOOjOOOZ., and when we are being warned by our consular officers 
that British is being displaced by foreign shipping, owing to tlie 
incapacity of our ill-paid officers, there should be no hesitation on 
the part of shipowners to offer liberal salaries to competent men. 
My own impression is that the merchant officers as a body, and 
more especially those employed in tlie Baltic arid South American 
trades, and in lo\Y-classed sailing ships in all parts of the wnrld, are 
inadequately remunerated. 

Ill this view I am supported by the observations made by Captain 
Toynbee in his speech delivered at the Society of Arts during the 
discussions on merchant seamen in 187o: ^Shipowners ean supply 
good and comfortable ships, and have them properly loaded. They 
can select able men as commanders and give them sufficient, pay. 
How can it be supposed that w’ell-tmined men can be found a,s com- 
manders for 10/. or 12/. a month, with no other honest means for 
making money? One captain writes to say: know Lliat smne 

men in command of vessels up to 800 tons in the East India trade 
have only 10/. a month. A few days ago I was ottered 350/. to go in 
a new sailing ship, and that is the highest pay I ever heard of. 
Shipowners very rarely allow any commissions on freight or pa.ssage 
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moneys :and forbid private .ventures.- Most shipowners are -a^'erse to 
masters taking their wives and families with them ; and if they do 
tliey often charge for them.” Of course there are a few fine exeep- 
tiuns to these 1<.)W rates ; but it seems that whilst we are specially 
training young gentlemen for the merchant service, and all articles 
for supporting a famifo are getting more expensive, the pay of the 
mass of merchant captains is decreasing. I have heard bitter corn- 
plaints frorq conscientious men as to their difficulties in supporting a 
wife and family. They have told me how some get p>erqaisites on 
coaling, otliers on provisioning abroad, &c., which, as honest men, 
they could not accept.’ 

The salaries now paid, according to Captain Toynbee, to the 
masters of the smaller ships in the East India trade are about the 
same, or at least they are not higher than Mr. Eichard Green paid in 
1852 to the mates of his vessels. He told the committee of 1852 
that he was o;iviiig to the chief mate from 7L to lOi. a month, accord- 
ing to the size of the ship ; second mate from 6L to ()L ; third mate, 
3/. ; fourth mate, 2L per month. The boatswains’ wages were 
4?. 106*.; carpenters, ditto, 5L 10s. ; able seamen, 2?>. ; and ordinary 
ditto, from IL 5s. to IL 15s. per month. Even in Green’s 
splendid service it would appear that the remuneration of the re- 
sponsible officers ill charge of watches was small by comparison with 
the pay of the carpenter. In the one case, however, there was a 
prospect of promotion, whereas the woikiug tradesman had reached 
the highest round of the ladder. 

The appeals to the charitable on behalf of the officers of the 
merchant service deserve attention in connection with this subject. 
>Several institutions have been established for the relief of aged sea- 
men and their orphan children. In cominoii witli the great mass of 
subscribers, I was under the imxn-ession that, in contributing to the 
support of the asylums, I was doing something to relieve the wants 
of the working people, and it was a grievous disappointment — a dis- 
appointment wliich it is certain will be felt hy other contributors — 
to find that the great majority of the recipients of the lienefits of 
these institutions have been not the seamen, but the officers of the 
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It is evident from the returns from the few institutions iu exist- 
ence for the special benefit of seamen that little is done in them for 
the relief of men before the mast. The majority of those who obtain 
assistance are masters and mates. It seems, therefore, only reason- 
able to infer that many shixjowners think they have discharged their 
obligations to their officers if they can succeed in procuring their 
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elections to institutions established by tlie charity of the public for 
the relief of poor sailors* 

It may be thought unbecoming on the part of a iriere looker-on 
to urge the shipowners to raise the salaries of their officers. The 
writer lays no claim to interference in the private arrangements of 
shipowners and their oflScers, British shipping is exposed to severe 
competition both from foreigners and from the over-production of 
tonnage in this country. Unless, therefore, every item ©f expendi- 
ture is most carefully criticised, it is impossible for the shipowner to 
make even a moderate profit. The returns upon the business of 
shipowning — especially where it is conducted upon a limited scale* — 
have been so I'educed, that economy has become the ruling considera- 
tion, and there is neither the ability nor the disposition to sanction 
the smallest item of unnecessary expenditure. An increase, however, 
in the salaries of shipmasters, or at least of those entitled to claim 
higher remuneration, would be a trifling charge by comparison 'with 
the immense losses from depreciated freights. 

I pass from the subject of the salaries, wdiich is a commercial 
cpiestion, with w'hicli neither the House of Coininons nor the 
G-overnrneiit are competent to deal, and I turn to the question of 
professional education. Here the Governmont ctwireiider valuable 
aid. Successful efforts have already been made by private associa- 
tions to establish school-ships foi- officers. The ^ W orcester ’ has 
been established on the Thames, and the ^Conway’ on the Mersey, 
for the attainment of this object. 

The rules for the management of the ^ Conway ’ w'ere framed by 
the Mercantile Marine Service Association of Li^'erpool5 under whose 
auspices the ship is conducted. The rules are here inserted, as 
giving the best information as to the kind of education required by 
youths intended to become officers of merchant ships : — 

School-frigate H.M.S, ^Conway/ 

This Institution (now conducted on hoard H.M.S, ^ Conway,’ moored in 
the Bivei* Mersey, off Eock Ferry), is designed mainly to train and edncalc 
boys intended for officers in the merchant navy. 

There is a complete and efficient nautical and educational staff main- 
tained, by whom the boys are carefully and regularly iiLstructed, and exer- 
cised in aU the duties of a first-class ship, and receive the general education 
mentioned (on page 218 ). 

Her Majesty the Queen has been pleased to <Ieclare her intention io 
present aimually a gold medal to the boys of the ^ Conwa}^’ 

Her Majesty’s wish in the establishment of this prize is to encourage 
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tlie boys to acquire and maintain tbe qualities wliieli will make tbe finest 
sailor. Tiiese consist of clieerfiil submission to supeiiorSj self-respect and 
independence of cliaracter, kindnesSj and pi’otection to tlie weak, readiness 
to forgive offence, desire to conciliate the differences of others, and, above 
all, fearless devotion to duty, and unflinching truthfulness. The following 
Eegulations will, by her Majesty^s command, be observed in awarding the 
prize : — ' The medal will be open to boys who have been one year on board 
the ship, and have received not less than half the total number of marks at 
I ; the : previous ' quarterl 3^ examinations. The -.commandeiv after conferring 

with the head masters, shall select not less than three, nor more than five, 
of the boys whom he considers to possess the qualities for which the prize is 
given. He shall then submit these names to the boys who have been 
assembled" for the purpose in the school, and each ho\" who has been on 
board six months (one session) previously to the time of distribution, shall 
then and there vote for one of the boys so selected. The bo}" who obtains 
the highest number of votes shall receive the medal. These Eegulations 
shall be placed upon a board on the main deck, to be called the “^Queen’s 
Prize List,” and the names of each boy wdio receives the medal shall be 
recorded upon such list.’ 

Her Majesty has also been pleased, with a view” to encourage boys of 
the ^Conway’ to qualify themselves for cadetships in the Navy when 
granted by the Admiralty, to declare lier intention of oflering a piize 
annually to the boys who compete for cadetships in Her Alajesty’s service. 
This prize wdll consist of a binocular glass, wdth a suitable inscription, and 
a sum of 35/, towards the expense of the outfit of the boy who obtains the 
prize. 

Five appointments annually as midshipmen in the Royal Naval Reserve 
are given by the Lords of the Admiralty. 

By an order of the Board of Trade two ymrs on hoard the \ Commy'^ 
will he reckoned as one year at sea. The Committee recommend that the 
boys should not leave the * Conwa}^ ’ at the end of the second year, unless 
w"ell advanced in their professional studies. 

Many of the Committee and leading shipowners of Liverpool will give 
J a preference to the cadets of the institution, and receive them as apprentices 

without premium, on their course of not less than ivjo years heing completed 
to the satisfaction of the commander y and they not being under swteen yearS' 
of age. 

The terms of admission are forty guineas per annum, payable half- 
yearly in advance. 

Ten guineas is also 'charged at the commencement of each jem: for the 
uniform and outer clothing, medical attendance, washing, use of books, and 
stationery. The parents or friends of boys are required to find their undeiy 
elothing and shoes, as mentioned in the list attached. 

The sons of nautical members of the Mercantile ]\rarine Service xVsso- 
elation, and of deceased and unfortunate members of the merchant service, 
having privileges in admission (regulated by the subscriptions and the 
]:)owers given by subscribers to the Committee), and those of officers in the 
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Eoyal ISTavy, are admitted at tbirty gtiineas instead of forty guineas per 
annum. 

Applications for admission of boys must be accoiopanied by a certificate 
of birth, a testimonial of good character from their last schoolmaster, or 
from the clergyman or minister of the church they attend, and a medical 
certificate that they axe healthy. 

Boys who have completed their course can remain on board when there 
is room, until they obtain ships, paying four guineas per month in advance. 

No boys are received under the age of twelve, orwvho have 4 )assed their 
sixteenth birthday. 

No boy will be considered eligible who cannot read, write, and spell 
fairly, and work correctly questions in the simple rules of arithmetic. A 
previous Imowiedge of algebra and Euclid will be found very advanttigeous. 

Boys are not enrolled luiless passed by the medical officer of the ship, 
and approved by the commander. 


General cl tmm of Ecliicatlonj and Btsciplimr 

111 school all the pupils are under the two senior masters and tlieir assis- 
tants. Their studies comprise : — 


English CTrannnar 

Geography 

Algebra 

Naa'ig’a.tion 

Beading 

Writing 

Geometry 

N autical Astronomy 

Oonipositioii , 

Arithmetic 

Trigonometry 

Swituining 

History i 

1 . 


Chart Drawing 


During nautical instrnctioii tlie pupils are under the cornniaiider and 
nautical stafl*, when they are exercised in ail tlie duties of a first-class ship, 
and are taught knotting, splicing, reefing, furling, heaving the lead, the 
marks on the lead-line, heaving the log, the management of boats, and 
practical navigation generally. 

French is taught on two afternoons in each, week, Latin is only tauglit 
wdien required by parents, at an extra cliaige of 1/. 1*\ each halfycai*. 
Lectures on various subjects of interest are given occasionally, as well as 
generni instructions in some of the most useful and jiractical departments of 
surgeiy and medicine. 

The boys are taught to sling and lash up their own liainmocks. Each 
in his turn serves as messman for one day to his mess, under the inspection 
and guidance of the captain of the mess. In turn the ].)oys keep an anchor 
watch, two at a time, for two hours. 

Divine service is performed on Sunday, and prayers are rea<l twice eacli 
clay. 

The holidays are from July 1 to 31, and from December 20 to Jan- 
uary 31. • 

The system of education is framed with a, view to the boys remaining 
on board not less than two years. 


When we recall the observations of our Consuls in the Baltic 
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ports on tlie ignorance of, foreign langnages. among Eiiglisli sliip- 
masters5. it will be noticed with regret tha..t very limited attention is 
paid on board the ^ Conway^ to a' branch of study so essential to a 
sea, ofB.cei% While offering this criticisnij I acknowledge with iiiiieli 
satisfaction the general success of, the school. The Committee may 
be congratulated on having obtained from the Admiralty the liiie-of- 
battle ship | lNile5’ a much more commodious and suitable vessel thaii 
the' present ^ Conway2 ■ The Worcestei-j’ on the Thames, is.con- 
ducted on the same principle as the t Conway.’ Both these ships 
have turned out a large number of pupils who have done credit to 
the tmining they have received. 

As, however, only a limited number of the officers required can 
be obtained from these ships, which are supported entirely by 
voluntary contributions, it becomes, in my opinion, necessary that 
the Government should take a part in the education of the mer- 
cantile marine. I advocate that view on the ground that the Is aval 
Eeserve cannot be regarded as complete, till we have raised up in 
the merchant service a body of duly qualified officers. 

If we assume that the reserves shall consist of 20,000 men, and 
allow one officer for every twenty men, a thousand officers will be 
required. In order to secure so large a number, I would propose, in 
the first place, to adopt Captain Sherard Osborn’s suggestion, and 
abolish the special grades of officers now employed, to the number of 
026, in the Eoyal Navy, including the navigating class, tlie pay- 
masters, the naval instructors, and admirals’ secretaries. In time of 
peace officers of the executive or military branches might be em- 
ployed in these duties. In time of war these officers vrould resume 
their military duties. Their appointments would be temporarily 
filled, partly by officers of the merchant service, who would relieve 
many officers of the Eoyal Navy in the navigating duties, and partly 
by civilians, who could always be obtained in sufficient numbers to 
serve as paymasters and admirals’ secretaries. The adoption of tins 
plan would give us a disposable force of oOO officers. If more officej’s 
were necessary, they could be obtained, as they were in the civil 
war in America, from the merchant service. 

The Secretary of the United States Navy, in Ids Eeport for tlie 
year 1865-66, states that about 7,500 officers of the merchant ria\ y 
had, after examination, recehed appointments and been employed in 
the navy of the Union. SSchools,’ he says, ^\vere established to 
instruct and perfect them in the rudiments of naval gunnery ; and it 
is due to them to say that they have acquitted themselves with zeal 
and fidelity. The intercourse between those volunteer officers and 
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the officers of the I’egular Jfar'y has been productive of mutual good will 
and respect. It will, I trust, lead to a lasting personal friendship, 
and constitute an enduring intimacy between the commercial and 
naval services. Most of the volunteer officers have received an 
honomable discharge, and retm’ned to their peaceful professional 
service.’ 

Until a recent period it has been assumed that we ought to 
maintain in time of peace a sufficient number of officers for a war 

iSavy. It has followed, as a necessary but regrettable consequence, 
that we have appropriated one-fifth of the sum jjrovided for naval 
purposes to the payment, on a pitiful scale, of half-pay and pensions. 
The lists have now been so reduced that they would no longer furnish 
all the officers required for a war. 

The policy of enrolling officers of our merchant service in the 
Eeserves lias received the unqualified approval of many high authori- 
ties, In his speech to the House of Commons on the mannino- of 
the navy in 1860, Mr. Lindsay said that, ‘ If they were to raise^’the 
Eeserves to the full e.vtent recommended, they had not got officers 
sufficient to command them. If, however, they were to look to the 
merchant service, where quite as strict an e,xamination was under- 
gone as in the Eoyal Havy, and perhaps stricter, they would have no 
difficult' in obtaining the number of officers required for a very 
small retaining fee indeed. Money was not so much an object with 
them a.s the position they would gain at home and abroad, by beino' 

recognised as officers of the Eeserve.’ 

The views of Mr. Lindsay were fully confirmed by Sir Charles 
Napier. He said :— ‘ Suppose you had obtained your Naval Eeser\'e 
men, where would you get officers to command them ? You u’ould 
then find it absolutely necessary to come to the merchant service. 
Why not come to that service now? Assign the volunteers their 
rank, and give them some slight decoration.’ 

If the position of an officer of the Naval Eeserve bo made suffici- 
ently attractive, young gentlemen may be obtained in large numbers 
Horn the mercantile marine, well educated, and well trained in tlie 
naiitical branches of tlieir profes.sion, and therefore tlioronghly quuli- 
iied to co-operate with the Navy. “ 

Mr. Lindsay in liis separate Eeport, as a, member of the IHannino' 
Commission of 1859, stated There is now in the merchant 
sevviee a very lai^e number of well-educated young men of goo<l 
families, the greater proportion of them not inferior in capacity ami 
social position to those who enter the Eoyal Navy. Since the 
passing of the Merchant Shipping Act, ffil these young men are 
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required to undergo an examination at a competent public Board 
befm-e they can become masters of sliips. Their examination at that 
Board in navigation and seamanship is as complete as any examina- 
tion which could be instituted by the Admiralty for officers of the 
Royal Navy. From these gentlemen in the mercantile marine I 
would form a reserve of officers, to be distributed amongst our ships 
of Avar, when the reserve of seamen fiom the merchant servuee, the 
Coastguard,* and the Naval Coast Yolunteers, shall be called into 
active operation. A very small gratuity by way of retaining fee 
would suffice to secure the services of these young men.’ 

These remarks could be made with even greater justice at the 
present time. Already on board the ‘ Conway,’ in the Mersey, and 
the ‘ Worcester,’ in the Thames, there are a number of pupils, the 
sons of officers of both services, of barristers, clergymen, and mer- 
chants, who are recehdng an excellent education for the .sea. To 
prepare these gentlemen for the Navy we have to complete what has 
been so well begun by giving to our Naval Reserves the same ilicili- 
ties for obtaining professional instruction, A^dvieh have already been 
given to auxiliary forces on shore. Arrangements for a short course 
on gunnery for the officers of the Reserve should be organised on 
board the ‘ Excellent’ or ‘ Cambridge.’ No officer of the mercantile 
marine shonhl be allowed to join a school of gunnery until he had 
previously obtained a certificate as mate or master from the Board of 
Trade. 

A system of instruction once established, no officer of the mer- 
cantile marine should henceforth be eligible for a eomnxission in the 
Naval Reserve, until be bad previously passed his examination in 
gunnery on board the gunnery ship, or had obtained a. certificate of 
competency from the commanding officer of a drill ship. A premium 
might he offered to officers of the merchant service for passing an 
examination in gunnery sufficient in amount to cover their expenses, 
and to compensate them for loss of time, while going through the 
prescribed coixrse of instruction at Portsmouth. There are consider- 
able difficulti(3S to be overcome in mastering perfectly the details of 
naval gun drill. Those officers of the Reseiwe who do apply them- 
selves zealously to the task, should reeeNe some mark of distinction. 
Under the existing regulations all are placed on a footing of equality. 
No regal'd is paid to the zeal manifested in promoting the success of 
the Naval Reserve, whether by encouraging seamejr to enrol, or by 
undergoing the ordeal of personal attendance at drill, with the vuew 
of mastering the intiieate details which a well-trained gunner must 
understand and recollect. 
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It may bo difficult to establish a distinction of rank between those 
officers who are, and those who are not, proficient in the drills ; but 
some small rank of honour should be conferred on those officers who 
have taken the trouble to go through the drills, and have succeeded 
in obtaining a certificate of proficiency. These officers might be 
distinguished in the Kavy List by an asterisk inserted opposite 
their names. They might also be allowed to fly the blue ensign on 
board the vessel they command, without reference to tin? number of 
Naval Reserve men included in the ship’s complement. Those 
officers, on the other hand, who do not^ hold a certificate of profici- 
ency, should be allowed to fly tlie blue ensign only when they have 
the prescribed complement of Reserve men in tlieiv ship’s company. 
No change need be made in the understanding entered into with the 
existing body of officers in the Reserve; but in the case of all future 
applicants for commissions, the complement of Naval Reserve men, 
which should enable them to fly the bine ensign, should be increasc'd 
to twenty. It appears difficult to give a rcasou why tlu' muk of 
lieutenant in the Naval Reserve should be gh'en to masters in the 
mercantile marine except as a reward for zeal, eitlrcr in I’ecrniting 
for the force, or in acquiring knowledge of the duties of the Reserve. 
Under the jnesent regulations the honorary rank has been bestowed 
so freely, that it scarcely confers that mark of distinotitni on him who 
receives it which a stricter limitation would have insured. 

As a further encouragenient to efficiency, lieutenants of the Royal 
Naval Reserve, being masters of a certain standing in the merchant 
serrtce, should become eligible for promotion to a higher rank. The 
highest rank in the Reserve ought certainly to be that of commander, 
and, possibly, in some cases a commission as captain might be 
granted. 

There would be the less inconvenience in giving an improved 
position, inasmuch as these officers would be principally employed in 
transports, yachts, and other iion-combat^t vessels. These higher 
ranks in the Reserve would not be given except as a reward for 
special services. 

It may be thought that an officer of the mercantile marine, how'- 
ever competent as a seaman and a navigator, might be ill-qualified 
to maintain discipline among a numerous crew. Rut when occasions 
have arisen for testing the capabilities of commanders in the mer- 
chant service, chosen with judgment for responsible posts, they have 
shown no incapacity in this respect. When the ‘ (Ireat Eastern ’ was 
employed in laying down deep-sea cables, she was manned by the 
crew of a first-class frigate, and discipline was always maintained. 
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on, board, both .under Sir James . Anderson, when lie held the eoiii- 
inaiid, and by his successor, Captain - Halpin. It may be said that 
these .officers were exceptional men. ■ This may be, but still the 
iliiistration may be accepted as an equally coneliisive proof of .the 
possibility of introducing into the merchant service a very superior 
class of officers. . 

We should make an effort to encoui‘age young gentlemen of 
education tn make the mercantile marine a profession. It should be 
accepted as a new feature in our naval policy that we are to draw 
largely on the merchant seiudce for officers, in case of war. If this 
principle were adopted we should not find ourselves at the conclusion 
of a war embarrassed with a multitude of permanent officers, for whom 
it would be equally impossible either to find employment or to make 
a liberal provision. 

Tlie only remedy for this crying evil is a rediietioii of the lists, 
and that reduction can only be made Avith safety by creatiiig a 
Keserve, on vhicli the Navy may rely, composed of officers who, while 
ready to serve in the Nav}' in the event of war, Avill in peace find 
active and useful employment in the mercantile marine. It may be 
urg€Hl that if we take away the cream of the officers of the merchant 
service during the pressure of Avar, we shall seriously disorganise tlai 
eomineree of the country. But, as tliere are more than 8,000 certifi- 
cated masters, and a large number of chief officers, altliougli Avell 
qualified to act as masters, are compelled, in ordinary times, to sub- 
mit to a delay of many years in a subordinate grade, it is certain 
that all the officers our Navy could ever require might be supplied, 
without seriously disorganising the merchant service. 

It Avould tend to bring 
maritime strength if the NaAy AA'ere to undertake the preliminary 
training of a certain number of cadets for the merchant service, Avho 
should go tlirough their theoretical course at Dartmouth, side by 
side with the cadets in training for the Royal NaAy. Formerly there 
Avere opportunities of sending well-educated youths to sea in East 
Indiamen. That trade is noAv completely altered. Steamers passing 
tlirough the Suez Canal have monopolised the conveyance of passen- 
gers. The number of sailing ships has been reduced, and the 
accommodation they afford for apprentices is, as a general rule, 
ill-adapted for that superior class wliorn it is desirable to attract to 
the mercantile marine. In the Navy, on the other hand, a Avell- 
considered system of training for young officers exists ; and it ought 
to be made aA^ailable for a certain proportion of cadets intended for 
the merchant service. They should receive nominations from the 
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Admiralty ; and in the choice of candidates the sons of naval officers 
should be entitled to preference. These cadel.s should bo required 
to pay the usual fees. They should be allowed to go tlirough a. two 
years’ course at the school at Dartmouth, and to sei’ve for a year in a. 
sea^-going training-ship or brig. If Dartmouth be opened in tlio 
mannen proposed, it will be but a just compensation for the loss of 
numerous advantages formerly accorded to tlie sons of officers of t.he 
merchant service at (xreenwich, but now restiieted to die sons of 
seamen before the mast. 

Officers of the mercantile marine at a later stage in their career, 
when they have attained to the grade of chief mate or master, slioulcl 
be permitted, under certain conditions, to enter tlio Xaval University 
at Greenwich. If that university is to become in a true sense a 
national institution, it must be accessible to all officers of the mcr« 
chant service who can pass a suitable entrance or matriculation 
examination, and thus prove their ability to profit by its teaching. 

The lectures at Greenwich are already accessible to the inereantile 
marine. This is not enough. No professional adwnicemont nor any 
direct advantages are derived from attending the course at G-reeiiwiclu 

If, therefore, it be desired to encourage the study of higher sub- 
jects, approj)riate to .their profession, among the officers of the 
merchant service, I would propose that the Government should 
found ten studentships at Greenwich for the mercantile marine. 
Mates and masters should be eligible, after service at sea for tliree 
years, as certificated officers. The studentships should be obtained 
by competitive examination, and should be tenable for one year. The 
annual value should be sufficient to pay the expenses of officers study- 
ing at Greenwich, and to give, in addition, the sum of 61, a .month, 
being the ordinary pay of a subordinate officer in a first-class mer- 
chantman. The object would be to protect those who gained student- 
ships from loss of income during the period of study. 

It may be asked, what good may be expected from this proposal? 

I W’ould say that the gradual introduction into the mereliant service 
of officers of higher attainments, who have had associations with the 
Eoyal Navy, must be a mutual benefit to the two services and a, 
public advantage. We might look to the Greenwich students as 
men well qixalified to serve in the Navy in time of war, and we miglit 
expect that their epniple and influence in their own service in tbne 
of peace muld tend to raise the general tone of their profession, 

I he creation of a Naval University, open to both b]*anches of our 
national marine, may prove the means of uniting more closely the 
Navy and the merchant service. Those who avail themselves of the 
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educational opportunities afforded to them in our national seminary of 
naval lorCj will lose their identity in the mutual pursuit of scientific 
studies, and will learn to recognise each other as' meiiibers of one 
honourable profession, each branch of which must flourish if England 
is to retain , her naval preponderance, and every member of which 
should acknowledge with pride that he is bound to take his part in 
defending the honour of his country. 

Captain* Wilson, in his plans for a combined training of 
seamen, proposed that young officers of the mercantile marine, 
aftcw theyha had some experience at sea, should serve in the 
Navy as candidates on probation for commissions in the Naval 
Reserve. ^ It would,’ he said, ^ be no hardship, but iniich to the 
advantage of young seamen coming on to pass a few’ years nnder the 
pendant before going into the Reserve, and the same may be said of 
the young mercliant officers. These gentlemen, as sub-lieutenants 
ill the Reserve, should be required to embark for six rnontlis in one 
of our Channel or jMediterranean ■ ships before being qualified for 
promotion to lieutenant’s rank. The report from the captain under 
w’hom they serve should be considered, in combination with their 
other claims, before they received promotion.’ 

I wmild gladlj^^ accept Captain Wilson’s proposal as an alternative, 
to the course of study at Greenwich. Whether it be by a short 
course at the Naval University, or by a year’s service in the Navy, the 
training received, and the link thus established with the national ser- 
vice, would be alike beneficial to the Navy and the mercantile marine. 

If it is thought practicable to receive officers from the merchant 
f service for instruction in school ships, how much more easy must it 
be to admit them to a participation in the educational advantages 
of Greenwich. In adopting this course we shall be following the 
example of a Government under whose fostering care maritime 
enterprise has been developed of late years with a success un- 
paralleled in any other country. The tonnage of the Noiuvegian 
shipping w’as doubled in the ten years 1860 to 1870. It amounted 
to 559,000 tons in 1863, and bad increased to 1,022,000 tons in 
1870, and to 1,520,000 tons in 1881. What has been the policy of 
the Norwegian Government? 

It is thus described in Consul Crowe’s Report to Mr. Lindsay s 

Committee : — , 

The Norwegian Government has endeavoured^ to assimilate the 
condition of the mercantile and naval service. In addition to the 
practical tests required, it made certain intellectual ac(iuirements 
obligatory on masters. The result has been, an intelligent, sober, 
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and respectable class has beenfoi-med, wliich has secured a confidence 
and respect for their marine, which a similar class of our ships and 
mariners have not been able to sustain. 

‘ It is not unfreqnent that lieutenants in the Navy obtain pei- 
rnission to take the command of merchant vessels, whicli is in consi?- 
quence considered a highly respectable employment, and not, as it 
is with us frequently, the casual possession of an uncultivated sailor 
or disappointed naval officer. 

‘PubKc policy has dictated that masters and mates should he 
men of education, qualified, in case of need, to be emq)loyed in the 
Eoyal Navy.’ 

Since the date of the Eeport of 1860, our shipping and our 
financial resources have increased in main-ellons proportions. It 
cannot be urged that we ai'e nnable to siipport some additional 
expenditure on onr mercantile marine. We have made greni efforts 
to afford a higher education in art and science to other classt's and 
piofessions. dhe School of i\[ines and Sciioc>is c>f Science and iVvi^ ai' 
South Kensington, the Engineering College at Ilaileybury, and other 
similai- institutions of recent creation, attest the earnest desire of 
the Government to improve the educational resources of the country. 
We ^vere asked in the last session of Parliament to vote 365,n()0f. 
for the Science and Art Department, including 56,000/. for South 
Kensington, the India Museum, and Bethnal Green, 17,000/. for the 
School of Mines, 2,378/, for the Botanic Gardens, and 6,500/. for llui 
College of Science at Dublin. Our duty, in the education of those 
who follow the sea as a profession, has not liitherto been recognised. 

It may further be suggested that sliipowners and their officers . 
should establish an association for the purpose of watehino' over 
their professional interests. A similar institution has long Asted 
with great advantage in every other profession. The lawyers, the 
doctors, the engineers, the architects, have a systematic m-ganisa- 

tion ; and the mercantile marine should possess an institution of a 
Similar cliaracter. 

It may be that there are exceptional difficulties in organising 
such an institute on a broad and comprehensive scale. It is probably 
as true to-day as it was at the date of Lord Ellenborongli’s Eeport 
that ‘masters of merchant vessels differ widely in their qualifications 
and character, nmlare of many various grades in society ; while some 
may be bttle superior to seamen, there are others not only dis- 
tmgmshed by the highest acquirements in the practice and science 
of navigation but as gentlemen of the best education and manners.’ 

Some professional organisation, howevm-, is most desirable d'be 
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local efforts, so happily begun at Liverpool and elsewhere, oiigiit to bf' 
extended and brought to a, focus at -a central ■institution in London. 
It inight be made the means of diffusing nautical experiences, and 
might give valuable protection in tliose cases, which are happily 
rare, where an attempt is made to bring pressure upon a shipmaster 
to induce Mm to go to sea in an overladen or unsea worthy ship, 
.^uch an institution should neither be set up nor subsidised by the 
Government. Shipowners and officers are equally interested in the 
undertaking, and wdth the help of the public, wlio have often been 
liberal in a less excellent cause, it might be maintained in full 
efficiency without a grant from the Treasury. At the same time, in. 
order to ensure the success of the movement, it should receive the 
countenance and patronage of the Government. 

Seeing that there are in the merchant service a number of officers 
largely exceeding the opportunities for employment, and that such a 
state of things tends to depreciate their salaries, it becomes the more 
desirable to promote by every practicable means the independence of 
the profession. NTothing is so calculated to create and to sustain 
that reasonable spirit of independence, as a high education. It may, 
therefore, be prudent, for the greater security of life at sea, to raise 
the standard of exammations for the appointment of masters at least 
to the higher commands, and especially to the command of emigrant 
ships or of great ocean mail steamers. 

The Board of Trade would add to the prestige and efficiency of 
the officers of the mercantile marine by requiring a broader education 
in the candidates for first-class extra masters* certificates. The 
examination should include not merely navigation and seamanship, 
but one foreign language at least, and the elements of fi commercial 
education. The latter qualification w^ould prove invaluable to the 
captain of a mercantile ship, as the representative of the interests of 
his owner abroad. A liigher general education would enable officers 
of the mercantile marine to command superior salaries ; and if, by 
passing an exainincation in giinneiy, they could obtain a moderate 
annual stipend from the State, the commanders in the mercantile 
marine would be more adequately rewarded, and the profession would 
acquire a status more commensurate with its real importance than it 
has hitherto reached. The proposed extension of the scope of the 
examinations need not necessarily be in the line of mathematics. 
Such subjects as naval architecture, modern languages, commercial 
knowledge in its many various forms, whether relating to law, the 
foreign exchanges, or to general trades, would be scarcely less useful 
to the captain of a merchant ship than the mathematical theory of 
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navigation. It is one of the highest claims of the men of science, to 
whom we owe the art of navigation, that they have made the practice 
of it so simple, that it is within the compass of persons of very 
limited attainments. 

To make a good landfall, accuracy in observations and careful 
arithmetic are essential ; trigonometry is superfluous. For the pur- 
poses of practical navigation the present examinations siifticieiitly 
test the candidate's knowledge. The Qiiarterhj Reviewer thus enume- 
rates the subjects in which candidates have to pass: ‘^A master 
must be 21 years of age, bring good testimonials and certiflcates of 
service, and, in addition to good writing, the first five rules of arith- 
metic and logarithms ; he must be able to work a day’s woik, with 
the distance and bearing of the port he is bound to, by Mercator’s 
and the other usual methods ; to perform all the corrections requirerl 
in the Nautical Almanac; to find the latitude (thus far the same 
rule applies to candidates for the certificate of a mate) by sun and 
star both on and off the meridian ; to observe and calculate tlie am- 
plitude of the sun, and deduce the variation of the compass there- 
from ; to observe and compute variation by azimuths ; to find the 
longitude by chronometer and observation of the sun ; to compare 
and keep the rates of chronometers ; to know the law of the tides, 
and ascertain the state of the tide in any part of the world by the 
known time at the full and change of the moon ; to explain the 
nature and mode of determining the extent of the attraction of the 
ship’s iron on the compass. He must also pass a thorough examina- 
tion in seamanship, rigging ships, shifting large spars, masts, sails, 
&c. ; dealing with any conceivable kind of wreck; making jury 
rudders, rafts, and so on; the management of mortar and rocket lines 
in case of the stranding of the vessel. He must also undei'stand 
signalling, so as to know at a glance the character, and, in many 
eases, the meaning of signals made without the signal-book. It is 
amusing to an outsider to see the certainty with which candidates 
tell the subject-matter, if not the exact meaning, of “ a hoist ” of 
two, three, or four flags shown by the examiner. Not least impor- 
tant is the searching examination he will undergo as to the rule of 
the road at sea.” It were well if these rules were as well ol^served 
as they are accurately known. Lastly, he is examined as to the 
pilotage, lights, buoys, beacons, shoals, and mutual bearings of places 
of some one channel or sea with which he is most familiar; the 
English and Irish *8eas being those most generally proposed. Tin's 
summary of the principal heads of the examination, which is carried 
out very conscientiously, will be satisfactory to those who look to see 
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our mercantile navy keep pace with the general educational improve- 
ment of the present day.’ 

While an. adequate knowledge of practical navigation is already 
secured, so far as it is possible, by examination, there is, as it has 
been pointed out, among a large number of our merchant officers a 
most regrettable ignorance of modern languages and commercial 
affairs. If it is in contemplation at the Board of Trade to increase 
the stringency of their tests, these additional subjects should cer- 
tainly be included, and candidates should be allowed the option of 
taking them ii|) in lieu of additional mathematics. 

The principle of insisting on a test by examination has been 
already accepted, and it is ec[ually justifiable to raise the standard if 
it can be shown that we fail, wdth the present limited requirements, 
to obtain competent officers for the higher commands. Under the 
existing rules the captains even of the largest skips are unequal in 
point of character and skill. A higher examination would tend to 
secure more uniform excellence. 

The laxity of our present system was severely criticised by Mr. 
M’Cnlloch in a note appended to his edition of Smith’s Wealth of 
^'aMons : ^ ximong the drawbacks to which our commercial marine 
has been, and continues to be, subject, the most formidable appears 
to be the frequent incompetence of the masters, and the prevalence 
of intemperance among them and the crews. To obviate the first of 
these evils it has been attempted, conformably to the policy adopted 
in some other countries, to subject all parties seeking to be employed 
as masters of ships to a previous examination, in the view of ascer- 
taining their capacity properly to discharge the imj)ortant duties 
incident to such employment. And this examination, were it con- 
ducted by thoroughly qualified parties, and made sufficiently strin- 
gent, would raise alike the character and the skill of the masters. 

But we doubt whether either of these conditions be realised under 
tlie existing system. Masters wfitli certificates have sometimes ex- 
hibited great want of seamanship ; and the punishment attached to 
the neglect of duty appears in most cases to be extremely inadequate. 

The difficulties inseparable from all attempts to interfere in such 
matters are, however, of the most formidable description.’ 

Every effort should be made to nominate sailors to fill those Appoint- 
appointments in the gift of the Grovernment for vrhich nautical men under G-o- 
are qualified. The superintendents of merehant shipping offices veramcnt. 
should be retired captains. The sailors of Sunderland, in their 
petition to Parliament in 1875, complain that ‘the system of appoint- 
ing men to be superintendents of mercantile marine offices who, not / 
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being brought up at are ignorant of all iiaiitieal mai.ters, is au 
injustice to the seaman, as the superintendent is frequently called 
upon to decide matters in dispute between a master and bis men 
which none but a trained nautical man can elucidate.* At the Board 
of Trade all the professional ofScers of the ]Mariiie Department onglit 
to have had experience at sea. It is satisfactory to know ibat sevcrral 
bighly-qualified captains are being appointed as principal surveyors 
for the Board of Trade at the outports. This is a step in the right 
direction. We do not want inorc legislation in order to secure the 
utmost attainable safety of life at sea. Our aim should rather be to 
secure a better administration of the laws which Paiiiament lias 
already enacted. This object will be achieved if we put the right 
men in the right place, and appoint a few of our most experienced 
sea officers to watch over the lives of seamen. 

Tlie consular service offers another most a])pi*opriate sphere of 
employment for well-educated merchant officers. At the seaports 
the greater part of the business of a consul consists of transactions 
with shipping w’hich could be more expeditiously and satisfactorily 
settled by an officer of nautical experience than by a landsman, who 
knows nothing of the sea. The extent of the patronage to which 
these observations apply, will be appreciated on a perusal of the 
tabular statement (page 231). 

In concluding these remarks, I would again refer to the great 
importance of seeming for the merchant service of this country a 
welhqualified body of officers. The master of a merchant vessel, 
having the property and lives of many individuals under his absolute 
control, should be a person of the highest integrity, of scientific 
culture, no less than an experienced seaman. 

The masters of nearly all the Northern ships,’ WTote Consxil Eyan 
from Para in 1843, ^ Sw^edes, Norwegians, Danes, Prussians, Dutch, 
Eussians, &c., at least once a day read prayers on board, wiiile such 
pious acts are of very rare oceiuTence, e\'en on Sundays, on board 
British ones; and in France I have experienced that tlie drunken 
habits of British seamen far exceed that of those of any other country. 
Their general character is also much more intolerant than is manifest 
in any of the others, and hence they get moi'e frequently ini o (lis* 
putes with foreigners.’ 

^ With the schoolmaster abroad,’ wuote Consul Crowe, ^ and com- 
petition rife on every side, it is not sufficient that the master is con- 
versant with navigation and seamanship ; his education must, exi end 
a little further, his intellectuai and religious character must be 
raised. If you ask why the character of the Norwegian and Swedish 
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eommeicjiil marine has been rising, commune wifcli masters of their 
merchant ships, and the mystery will be revealed. Just in iiropor- 
tion to their education theii- real moral worth, and their ..-eneral 
knowledge of the world, will they be found to rank in the nimchantV 
good books; and just as they rank there will they be fomid to rank 
everywhere, at home and abroad,’ 

‘ I could fill volumes,’ says Captain Toynbee, ‘ with complaints of 
the meompetency and sensuality of seamen. My answer that I 
expect them. Ion might as well hope to put your head into the fire, 
and not be burned, as to keep any class of human beings good without 
ctiucation. How can you expect men to do right who spend eleven 
months cut off from all somnes of enjoyment, and the twelfth 
surrounded by the strongest temptations to sin ? The shipowner 
and captain, who do nothing for the mental welfare of their seamen, 
have forgotten the most important part of their ship’s outfit.’ 

U e want good officers, not only for the protection of life and 
property, but also to secure for the seamen judicious commanders. 

lough cruelty may be of rare occurrence, it is not absolutely un- 
known ou board ship. There are ancient, and now I should hoiie 
woni-out, traditions of tyranny in the Navy. If it exists at all, it is 
to be found in a few unhappy inercliaiitmen. The more we raise 
-le ■one of the officers of that seivicc, the more certain it is that 
cases of harsh treatment will no longer occur. 

Ihe aiipointmeut of an ignorant man to the command of a shii) 
must lead to a want of discipline, and to a loss of that prestige wliicli 
can only be^ established amongst subordinates who feel that their 
commander is their superior alike in fact and in name. 

‘iJpon the character of the master,’ says ih-. Limkiv in his 
mstojy of Merclumt Shipping, rtand the com'se of conduct he 
pursues depend in a gveat measure the character and success of the 
ship and the conduct of the other officers and men. He has a power 
and an influence, both direct and indirect, which may lie tlie means 

indecent and intemperate, more or less of the same qualities will 
spread themselves or break out among offieoi-s and m<m ; wliiel. 
Wd have been checked if the head of the shi]i laid beoa a man oi' 
iigh personal character. He may maJ<e his ship almost anythino' he 
p eases, and may render the lives and duties of his officers "and men 
p easant and profitable to them, or may introduce disagreements 
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CHAPTEE XXII. 


rOWEK OF BRITISH SHIPOWNERS TO COMPETE MlTil FOREIONEJiS. 


It lias been contended that we can neither build nor sell ships as 
cheaply as the shipowners of Northern Europe, and that our trade is 
passing away into the hands of foreigners. These assertions are not 
ne^Y, and need not cause alarm. In his second volume IMr. Lindsay 
reminds us that Sir Josiah Child defended the Navigation Laws in 
1665, on the ground that the Danes and Swedes would in a few 
years carry off the whole trade by reason of the difference of cost 
of building the requisite ships there and in this country. An 
English ship would cost 8L a ton, a Danish ship half the amount. 

The same discouragement prevailed when the repeal of tlie 
Navigation Laws was first proposed. It was to an examination of 
statements brought forward by desponding shipowTiers in 1860, that 
the inquiry of Mr. Lindsay’s CVnninittee was directed. After an 
elaborate investigation, the alleged inability of the English ship- 
owner to compete with foreigners could not be sustained, and an 
etpially careful comparison of facts at the present time would bring 
all unprejudiced friends to a similar conclusion. 

Among the witnesses examined by l\Ir. Lindsay I would especially 
refer to Mr. J. Crowe, our Consul-General in Norway. Having been 
invited to collect information as to the cost of building ships in 
Norway, he prepared a full report in answer to the interrogatories 
which had been addressed to him. ‘ Great fears,’ he said, ^ w’ere en- 
tertained and had frequently been urged, that owing to the chea[)ness 
of the Norwegian ships, and the low cost at which they were navi- 
gated, our vessels never could com[>ot(^ with them. Iluf these 
assertions were wholly fallacious. A British ship could not compete.' 
with the timber-carrying ships between Norway and Great Hritain, 
but such ships w&e fit for notliing else save the carriagf* of timbtu* 
and coals in the"* summer montlis.’ He referred to cliarlers, which 
were offered to return Norwegian vessels to carry rails for the 
Norwegian Trunk Eailway. Not a single Norwegian sliip wmuld 
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A^eiitiire to carry rails^ and tlie consequence was that British tonnage 
' was employed. The firm, with which 1113^ father was connected, were 
the constructors of the railway from Christiania to the Lake l^iioseii, 
and' I can therefore vouch for the authenticity of M*. Crowe’s infor- 
intition. He concludes by stating that ‘ a Norwegian first-class 
\nssel hnilt for the long voyages, and to be equal and fit to compete 
with the British, cannot be built for less. The hull is .built, in 
Norway-, she is then sent to Engiaiiel to be coppered and fitted out. 
The .repeal of the Navigation Laws has tended to equalise the cost 
of construction, as well as the rate of wages, not only on the longer 
vovages, but even the home trade and short voyages have been 
aflicted by it ’ 

Mr. Lamport was of the same opinion, that British shipbniiders 
could build first-class ships as cheaply as they^ could be built in any 
country. 

Mr, Bayleyq the principal surveyor to Lloyd’s Eegister in Liver- 
pool, stated to Mr. Lindsay’s Committee that the question had been 
several times before him in the coinse of his practice, and that the 
general result had been that foreign ships of first-class quality were 
as expensi\'e as ships of the same class built in England. The Com- 
mittee reported that all the evidence they had obtained went to 
prove that, when every point was duly taken into consideration, the 
first cost of building vessels was as large in this country as in any 
otiier ; while it is an undoubted fact that iron steamers can he built 
in the United Kingdom at much less comparative expense, and are 
greatly superior to any produced abroad. Indeed, by indisputable 
statistics it appeared that British-built ships, both sailing vessels 
and steamers, were in considerable request by foreigners, and that 
even the S^vedes and Norwegians had recourse to oui’ markets for 
the jjiirchase of ships.’ 

In investigating some years ago the comparative producing pownr 
of labour in England and abroad, the author obtained iiiformatioii, 
which wns published in his essay on Work and Wages\ as to the 
relative cost of shipbuilding on the Continent in 1870. A difference 
of at least 10 per cent, was established in favour of the Englisli sliip- 
Ijuilders, both for steamers and first-class sailing ships. The published 
returns for 1873 show that during that year 210 sailing and 96 
steam ships were built in this conntiy for foreign or colonial ship- 
owners. 

Frequent and protracted intervals of depression have occurred, 
and will recur, in the shipbuilding trade of this conntiy. Such oc- 
casional relaxations of activity must inevitably follow those spasmodic 
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periods of inflation, when capitalists are inspired witli an imeontroi - 
lalde mania for over-production in shipping as in all other branches 
of trade and industiy. Slnpowners, however, with capital at tlieir 
command, may build ships in these intervals of cheapness, at prices 
which builders would only accept in a period of exceptional depression. 

The unequalled resources of this comitry for the building and 
working of steamships, and the vigorous enterprise of our shipowners, 
have led to the development of steam shipping at a mo.it 3 rapid rate 
with us than it has attained in any other country. 

In the building and w^orking of steamers England possesses 
advantages over every other country in the world. The deprecia- 
tions and fluctuations which have already taken place, and wdll not 
seldom recur, are the inevitable consecpienee of the irrepre*?si ble 
enterprise of the country. A certain Ocean ]^.Iail (Jompany could be 
named, in wliose various fortunes the waiter has a lively interest, 
which furnishes a striking illustration of the spirit of reckless speeu- 
iation. The company had enjoyed a brilliant luit brief career, and 
the shares had risen to a disproportionate premiuin ; but this pro- 
sperity was not destined to endure. Intoxicated with success, the 
management determined in a breath to double tlie sailings of the 
company’s steamers betw’een Liverpool and the ports on the west 
coast of South America. Within a period of tw^elve months they 
built tw'O steamers of 5,000 tons each, four of 4,000 tons, three of 
2,500 tons, and twm others. It was soon found that the fleet had out- 
grown the requirements of the trade, and ten of the noble vessels 
thus hastily and imprudently constructed at a cost of 1,000,000/. 
have been peacefully reposing ever since they were launched on the 
unruflled waters of the Birkenhead Docks. Here we have a striking 
illustration of the impetuosity with which Englishmen embark in 
every kind of enterprise, and of the misfortunes they bring upon 
themselves. That wns a true saying of G eorge lierberGs, ^ Much 
money makes a country poor, for it sets a. dearer price on every- 
thing.’ Foreigners are generally more cautious ; but wdiile they 
thus escape the penalty of rashness, they lose the a-dvantages which 
can only be secured by more adventurous spirits. The ]>reserii 
development of British trade could never have been attained unless 
our mariners and our merchants had been prompt to seize every 
favourable opening^ into new fields of commerce. 
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tons les sens. . . . Nous avons appris k tirer paiti de c(?: mode de 
recrutement, mais il a faliu de grands soins, et si nous avons reiissi 
a pallier les inconveiiients d’liii systeme qiii nous efait impose prir 
rinsiiffisance de noire population maritime, c’est surtout h bovd des 
masses que Ton met en mouvement. II n’en feut pas moins recon- 
naitre que la vajieur est venue fort a propos relever la valeiir dt* ees 
trop nombreux comparses.’ 

There are in North Germany, according to the kte (.hptain 
Goodenough, about 80,000 seaftiring men. In this calculation he 
included not merely the foreign-going seamen, but fishermen and 
dock labourers. The German shipowners have experienced much 
more serious difficulty than their competitors in this country in 
manning their ships. The scarcity of seamen on the coasts of the 
German Ocean and the Baltic is so great that laden ships are some- 
times detained for weeks from the impossibility of ol^taining a crew. 
It is said that there is a growing distaste for the sea among tlie 
population on the German seaboard. As regards tlieir moral and 
material condition, the German seamen employed in foreign ships 
are at least as unsatisfaetory as the corresponding class among our 
own seamen. The German sailors are enticed away from their ships 
by the runners in tlie American ports as readily as tlie English sea- 
men, and, like them, they fall too ready victims into the toils of the 
tempter, until their past earnings and all that they may be entitled 
to I'eeeive in advance have been expended in drunkonriess and 
debauchery. They are then embarked for another voyage, el<'>thes in 
rags, and in a state of utter destitution. If their ships are bound 
for England, on their arrival in port they become orici^ more tlie 
prey of the crimps. Thus for years these German seamen make 
passages between England and the United States without saving a 
farthing. The German authorities have accordingly proposed that 
the payment of more than a month’s advance should be proldbited, 
and that provision should be made for supplying outfits to seamen 
from slop chests on board. In the erew^s of ships sailiiig from 
Bremen to America in the year 1873 the deserters amounted to 15 
per cent, of the tolal number. In Oldenburg ami Sttitin the 
seafaring population is rapidly emigrating to tlici United 8iates, in 
order to escape the dreaded maritime conscription. According 
the view of the German officials, their population on the soal)oa3’d is 
not sufficiently industrious to take up the hazardous cinj>loyment of 
fishing. 

It has been proposed to adopt compulsory apprenticeship as a 
means of increasing the supply of seamen, German shipowmers, 
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however, are as opposed to this system as the shipowners of our own 
countrj', being of opinion that axjprentices eat as much as sailors and 

do less work. 

Trainiiig-sliix)s have been recommended with the view' of iiicreas- 
iiig the , Greneral Von Stoscli informed the 

Eeiehsrath that he wns authorised to snj)X3ly trainiiig--sMpS 5 if ■ the 
maritime pH-ovinces were preimred to find the necessary fiiuds to' 
maintain them. This offer has been rgected^ou the ground that the • 
instruction imparted in a harbour ship is more' costly and less prac- 
tical than actual 'service at sea. 

Enough mil have been said to show that the fjersonnel of the 
G-erman merchant service is not quite so satisfactory as a 'writer in 
Ffasef 'S Magazim would lead us to suppose. While giving much, 
interesting information on other points, he scarcely does justice 
to our own seamen when he says that ^ the German seamen are 
ef[iial to the English in strength and courage, and immeasiiral)l\^ 
superior in patience, sobriety, and industry, and as a whole un- 
doubtedly superior to the English seamen.’ He adds that ^ deser- 
tions are of rare occiuTence in German ships, although they lie in 
the great cotton ports for wrecks ; and he attributes their fidelity 
to their engagements to the consular conventions, vrhich give 
to the German Consuls to imx^rison deserters.’ 

Tlie introduction of foreign seamen into the national mercantile 
maiine is not confined to British shix»s. In tlie United States a large 
proportion of foreigners are employed, not only in pi’ivate, but in 
X>ublie vessels, and yet the tonnage of that country has not, like our 
own, been rax>idly increasing. 

The difficulty arising from the abandonment of the system of 
compulsory service has been as keenly felt in America as in England. 
The report of the Secretary of the United States Navy for the year 
1869 shadows forth a scheme, based upon piinciples identical with 
those which have becni so strongly advocated in these x>ages. 

Mt becomes necessary,’ -writes Mr. Eobeson, ^ that some means 
should be devised to bring the seamen in tlxis country to its x> 5 ”otec- 
tion in time of war. The peoide would not object to the xxiyment of 
suitable bounties, and making prox^er provision for the family of the 
sailor, provided the Government could certainly secure their services 
when reopiirecl. 

By adopting, as far as x^^ractieable, a system of Registry and en- 
rolment for active and reserve seamen, induced, if need be, by a 
liberal periodical advance of clothing and money, and by bounties 
when necessary, we may do much towards the speedy restoration of 
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the personnel of our Navy; and, by aciamg to a .v.ccxu 

of training for petty officers and first-class seamen, its ancient prestige 
and glory may be increased.’ , . , . , ^ 

The Secretary of the Navy has disclosed m his report for ^18/0, 

with perfect candour, the present inefficient condition of the Lnited 
States Navy, which he characterises as being at a ‘ low ebb.' 

‘ We have,’ he says, ‘ neglected to educate a competent body of 
Those waifs of the ocean, who hare no love of 
.2 of attachment for the flag, now so exceed and pre- 
ver tlie class known as old 
undesirable cliaxacter to the 


American seamen, 
country or fe 
ponderate in 
men-of-war’s men,' 
service.' 

In order to improve the morale of the Navy, he desires ta raise 
up a new class for wanant and petty officers, and to have a large 

reserve always ready for emergency. 

‘During the late war the Navy of the United States required some 
60,000 men. Bounties were paid at the rate of from 501. to (50/. per 
man, exclusive of advances made on pay, and local and State bounties. 
Ill some eases nearly 200/. have been paid for a single seaman. Out 
of about 35,000 men serving afloat, 19,000 were landsmen, and this 
was exclusive of the Marines. Of course, this was all well enough so 
far as mere gun-drill or service in inland waters was concerned ; but 
these men were not sailors in any sense, and had the (..onfederates 
possessed a Navy, the results of our system might have proved very 
uiipleasaiit.’ 

The report of the Secretary of the United States Navy for 1874 
eontaius the following observations by the chief officer of the Bureau 
of Equipment:— ‘Every year’s experience in enlisting men for tlie 
national sendee makes the necessity more apparent for providing by 
law for the establishment of a system of apprenticeship adapted to 



the existing laws enacted for that purpose. The greai want of inteh 
ligeiit native-horn seamen to, man our vessels has lieen seriously felt 
of late years, and it becomes a measure of, iieitioiial importauce to 
remedy this evil. Other nations have felt the growing scarcit)^ rT 
good seamen to niantJieh navies, and are attempting, by establish- 
ing schools and ■ training-ships in their ports, to provide for tlie edu- 
cation . and training of boys to become 'sailors. It is said tliat 
England turns out yearly 3,000 boys from her traiiiing-sldps her 
Navy. Some efforts have formerly been made under the ,laws of 
Congress to enlist "boys as , apprentices, but they have Mled, owing 
partly, to the very elaborate system of education and training adopted, 
and partly to the, fact that inducements were held out to, the boys 
whicb^ could not be realised. Under the present system, which is 
purely ex,pe,ri mental, about 250 have been enlisted and placed on 
board ' tedniiig vessels, where,' they receive an elementary English', 
education, and are initiated in . all the duties of sailors on a, inan-of- 
war. . . ■ 

‘The object of' the system adopted is solely to. make,, the,, boys, 
good and^ intelligent sailors, for the Navy, without, attempting to pre- 
pare them for. any ' higher' grade. The chief ,of the .Bureau of Equip- 
ment, reports very fiivoiirably of the progress of the . experiment, 
and asks for the enactment of , a '.law authorising the , enlistment of 
500 boys, with an outfit of #50 to each, which 
I earnestly 'recommend for the favourable' 'Consideration of Con- 
,g,ress.’ 

In Austria the^ number of seamen, and the 'rule,s of maritime con- 
scription, are nearly the sa,.me as in G-ermaiiy. Italy possesses a 
maritime population of 225,000, chiefly fishermen, though a great 
number man the Crenoese barques in the general carrying trade, 
Conn)u]sory maritime service is neither successful nor popular in 
Italy. 

The capability of the Turks for service in the Navy, tlie creation 
of which was the most costly and most useless extravagance of 
the late Sultan, is not rated verj' highly by Admiral de la Ctraviere 
in the work from which I have already quoted. He says ‘ Les 
Tures sont le peuple le moins marin qui soit an monde : ils sont a. 
eux seuls eoupables de plus d.\ibordages que toutes les aiitres nations 
qui se donnent reiidez-vcus dans le Bosphore.' The result of this 
brief siuuny of the condition of those maritime nations which Inive 
devoted the most earnest, efforts to the ffamation of a Navy, must be 
reassuring to an English observer. In a jnotraeted naval war our 
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mercantile marine would fumislr to the fighting na,vy incomparable 
and unanticipated resources. To quote Admiral de la Graviere once 
more, ‘ Les couches qui renferment les veritalfies richesses de la 
Grande-Bretagne sont profondes: elle ne les e.\p1oite point des le 
premier jour. L’Angieterre a ses escadres de paix : no jugez pa.s par 
la de sa puissance.’ 
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CHAPTER XXIT 


HOW BEST TO niPEOVE AXD KEEP UP THE SEAMEN OF THE 
COUNTRY. 


Bhuu a Siimmtrtj nf the precedinri Chapters, oruiinally published as a Lecture delivered 
at the Itoyid United Service Institution, February 18, 1870. Admired Sir 
ILustinys Yelverton, G.C.li., in the chair. 

The following clmpter gives a general summary of the subjects which 
have been already treated in detail in the preceding chapters. It is 
a republication of a lecture delivered at the request of the Council, in 
the theatre of the United Service Institution, on the 18th February, 
1876. 

It will be my object in the present paper to be practical. There 
has of late been too much vague declamation as to the decay of our 
British seamen. 

I do not, therefore, propose to dwell at length on the faults ol 
our sailors ; I shall prefer to occupy yom- time with proposals 
for ameliorating their condition, tlieir character, and their seaman- 
ship. 

It will be convenient to clear the difficult path before us In 
stating the number of foreigners employed and the annual waste o: 
seamen in our merchant service. With regard to the number o: 
foreio-ners employed under the British flag, while the proportion is 
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tlian there is now, but I do not think we sliould hare been able to 
man our British ships with British sailors.’ ‘ The rate of wages must 
have been tremendous, in order to bring this about.’ 

It has been computed that, from various causes — (h'al lu drowning, 
desertion, the giving up of em[)loyni('nt at sea in order io oliiain 
occupation on shore — our mercantile niariiui loses every year about 

16.000 men. The apprenticeship sup])lies about O.oOO men ]ier 
annum, and the training-sliips probably ns juany luoiv. Tlie laij's 
not apprenticed, and the ordinary seamen, supjdy the remaining 

9.000 men. 

As a matter of fixct, no great difficulty lias been experienced in 
obtaining the number of men required for the merchant service. 
The quality may have been unsatisfactory, but tlie number lias^ been 
adequate. Our shipowners have never expcrieuecd the diffienlty 
which has been felt in Germany, where, laden ships hax'c been de- 
tained for weeks, because a crew could not be obtained. 

In a recent communication to tlie Tiuiet<,Mr. Onnloji, a large 
shipowner, of Glasgow, states that no shipowner finds any difficnlt v 
at the present time in manning his vessel; and (hat, if the nnmhcr 
of seamen were materially increased, it could only produce a redmi- 
dancy. 

Having shown that there is no reasonable ground for a tmmplaint 
of deficiency in point of number, we have now to consider the allega- 
tions as to the want of discipline and scainansliip. 

It may be pointed out, in limine, that the same iiom plaints have 
been urged before every Royal Commission and Conunitteo of Parlia- 
ment which lias been appointed, since the termination of the great 
continental war, to inquire into maritime affairs. 

As OE all similar occasions in the past, so in the latest inquiry by 
the Royal Commission on Uuseaworthy Ships, witno.ss after witness 
dilated on the profligacy, the diunkenness, the physical, I he profes- 


sional, and the moral deterioration of 


our seamen. The mercantile 


marine is acknowledged to be the true backbone of the fighting Navy, 
and those who heard the gloomy story could scarcely siippres^a mis- 
giving that England had forfeited her claim to bo the mistress of the 


seas. 


When, however, we turn over the page of history, wi* fiudthat 
the crews even of our fighting vessels have often contained a large 
proportion of ill^mondueted and unskilful men. ]\lany seammi 
serving in the ROyal Navy in the early years of the present ceiit.nry, 
unwilling captives of the press-gang, were equally destit.ute of patriot- 
ism and fidelity. It has been said that, on one occasion, when the fleet 
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was being paid off at Portsmouth, a large number of the seamen re- 
fused to come on shore, and sailed direct to Brest to take service in 
the French fleet. The narrative of the eaptm-e of the British frigate 
‘ Macedonia ’ by the American frigate ‘ United States,’ in James’s 
Naval History, contains some remarkable details, which I shall 
venture to quote : — 

‘ The great proportion of British seamen among the crew of the 
American frigate accounted, it is said, for so many of her guns being 
named after British ships, and some of the most celebrated British 
naval victories. “Captain Carden,” says Mr. Marshall, “ observing 
‘Victory ’ painted on the ship’s side over one port, and ‘Nelson’ over 
another, asked Commodore Decatur the reason of so strange an 
anomaly ; he answered : ‘ The men belonging to those guns served 
many years with Lord Nelson, and in the “ Victory.” The crew of 
the gun named “Nelson” were once bargemen to that great chief, 
and they claim the privilege of using his illustrious name in the way 
you have seen.’ The Commodore also publicly declared to ■ Captain 
Carden that there was not a seaman in his ship who had not served 
from five to twelve years in a British man-of-war.” ’ 

.Passing on to the inquiries by the Manning Committee in 1853, 
the advantages, if any there were, of compulsory apprenticeship 
should have been conspicuously shown in the high discipline of the 
mercantile marine at that period. MTiat, however, was the language 
held by the shipowners in regard to their crews ? It was most un- 
favom-able. The chairman of the London shipowners, Mr. Phillips, 
went so far as to declare that the seamen were a demoralised race, 
and that the permission to man British ships with foreign seamen 
would be productive of great good. 

I am not attempting to deny that many of oiu- merchant seamen 
are unworthy of the British flag, but when we are told that their 
condition is worse than it was, I ask for eridence in support of this 
unwelcome assertion. 5Vhat new circumstances have misen to injui-e 
the character of our seamen ? Some influences there must have been 
working for their good. In part owing to the introduction of a, test 
e.vamination,our merchant ships are more ably commanded than they 
were. Our seamen are acknowledged to be a better educated body; 
the ships in which they sail are greatly improved in comfort, in 
safety, and in si)eed. In the old days there were no ships which 
could be compared with the noble iron clippers of ‘the present day. 

On the other hand, we cannot fail to recognise the injurious tendency 
of some of the modern changes in the constitution of the merchant 
service. Steamers have drawn away the best men from the foreign- 
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than there is now, hut I do not think we should liave been able to 
man our British ships with British sailors.’ ‘ The rate of wages must 
have been tremendous, in order to bring this about.’ 

It has been computed that, from various causes — deatli, di'owuiug, 
desertion, the giving up of emiiloyment at sea in oivh'v in ohiaiii 
occupation on shoi’e — om- mercantile, marine los('s evcvy j-ear ain.iut 

16.000 men. The apprenticeship supplies aboirt :5,.500 men jn'r 
annum, and the training-ships probably as many more. I’lu,' hoys 
not apprenticed, and the ordinary seamen, supply tlie ivmaiuiiig 

9.000 men. 

As a matter of fact, no great difficulty has been e.vperienced in 
obtaining the number of men required for the nuu-chant service. 
The quality may have been unsatisfactory, but the uuiuber has been 
adequate. Our shipowners have never experienced the difficulty 
which has been felt in Germany, where laden ships have been de- 
tained for weeks, because a crew could not be obtained. 

In a recent communication to the Times, Mr. Dunhq-), a large 
.shipowner, of Glasgow, states that no .shi]iowner finds any difficuli v 
at the present time in manning his vessel; and liial, if tlu' nuinbcr 
of seamen were materially increased, it could only pro<Iuc(.i a redun- 
dancy. 

Having shown that there is no rcasona.l)le ground for a cimiplaint 
of deficiency in j)omt of number, we have now to con.'^ider I he allega- 
tions as to the want of discipline and seamanship. 

It may be pointed out, in limine, that the same com] )laints have 
been urged before every Eoyal Commission and Committee of Parlia- 
ment which has been appointed, since the tenuiuation of the great 
continental war, to inquire into maritime affairs. 

As on all similar occasions in the past, so in tlie lati^st inquiry by 
the Eoyal Commission on Unseaworthy Ships, witne.ss after witnes's 
dilated on the profligacy, the drunkenness, the physical, the profes- 
sional, and the moial detei’ioration of our soixmen. The mercantile 
marine is acknowledged to be the true backbone of the fighting Navv, 
and those who heard the gloomy story could scarcely suppress a mis- 
giving that England had forfeited her claim lo he tlic misi re.s.s of the 
seas. 

When, however, we turn over the page of history, we find that', 
the crews even of our fighting vessels have often <!ontuined a largi' 
proportion of illmonducted and unskilful meu. IMaiiy s('a,men 
servmg in the ECyal Navy in the early yeaj-s of the pnvseut e(nit.ury, 
unwilling captives of the press-gang, were equally destitute of ])atriot- 
ism and fidelity. It has been said that, on one occasion, avIkui the fleet 
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was being paid off at Portsmouth, a large number of the seamen re- 
fused to come on shore, and sailed direct to Brest to take service in 
the French fleet. The narrative of the eaptme of the British frigate. 
‘Macedonia’ by the American frigate ‘United States,’ in James’s 
Naval History, contains some remarkable details, which I shall 
venture to quote 

‘ The great proportion of British seamen among the crew of the 
American frigate accounted, it is said, for so many of her guns being 
named after British ships, and some of the most celebrated British 
naval victories. “ Captain Carden,” says Mr. Slarshall, “ observing 
‘ Yictory ’ painted on the ship’s side over one port, and ‘Nelson’ over 
another, asked Commodore Decatur the reason of so strange an 
anomaly ; he answered: ‘ The men belonging to those guns served 
many years with Lord Nelson, and in the “ Victory.” The crew of 
the gun named “Nelson” were once bargemen to that great chief, 
and they claim the privilege of using his illustrious name in tlie way 
you have seen.’ The Commodore also publicly declared to ■ Captain 
Garden that there was not a seaman in his ship who had not served 
from five to trvelve years in a British man-of-war.” ’ 

.Passing on to the inquiries by the Manning Committee in 1853, 
the advantages, if any there were, of compulsory apprenticeship 
should have been conspicuously shown in the high discipline of the 
mercantile marine at that period. What, however, was the language 
held by the shipowners in regard to their crews ? It was most un- 
favoiu'able. The chairman of the London shipowners, Mr. Phillips, 
went so far as to declare that the seamen were a demoralised race, 
and that the permission to man British ships with foreign seamen 
would be productive of great good. 

I am not attempting to deny that many of om merchant seamen 
are unworthy of the British flag, but when we are told that their 
condition is w'orse than it was, I ask for evidence in support of this 
unwelcome assertion. What new circumstances have-arisen to injure 
the character of our seamen ? Some influences there must have been 
working for their good. In part owing to the introduction of a test 
examination, our merchant ships are more ably commanded than they 
were. Our seamen are acknowledged to be a better educated body ; 
the ships in which they sail are greatly improved in comfort, in 
safety, and in speed. In the old days tliere were no ships which 
could be compared with the noble iron clippers of* the present day. 
On the other hand, we cannot fail to recognise the injurious tendency 
of some of the modern changes in the constitution of the merchant 
service. Steamers have drawn away the best men from the foreign- 
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going sailing ships. A higher rate of wages is paid in steamers, and 
they offer the further advantages of a shorter absence from^ and a 
periodical return to, a home port, with superior provisions, lighter 
work, and better accommodation. 

In the foreign trade the best men, as a consequence, have been 
separated from the mass employed in the sailing ships, and with a 
result analogous to that which followed in the French army from the 
formation of an excessive number of corps (FelUe^ comprising the 
Imperial Griiard, cavalry, and artillery. When the best recruit s had 
been picked out for all those favoured corps, the residiinm which 
remained to form the infantry of the line was destitute alike of 
physical vigour and of military ardour. 

Again, the growth of the large towns, which are tlie^ great 
entrepots oi our maritime commerce, has tended to the degradation 
of the seamen employed in the foreign trade. The temptations to 
vice multiply with the increasing density of the population ; in the 
smaller towms the atmosphere is less contaminated. 

It is more difBcnlt to draw any general conclusion as to the 
quality of seamen than it is to ascertain the proportion which the 
supply bears to the demand ; but the increase or reduction in the 
number of men employed in proportion to a given tonnage, supplies 
a. rough aiitlimetieal test by which the efSciency of the crews can be 
partly determined. If this test be applied, it will be found that 
there is no evidence to show that there has been a, deterioration in 
the quality of the seamen. 

Ill 1814, the merchant service gave employment to 173,000 men, 
or about the same number of men as in 1861 ; while in the same 
period the tonnage of oiir shipping had increased from 2,681,000 to 
5,895,000 tons. The proportion of men to 100 tons in sailing ships 
was 4-17 in 1854, 3*25 in 1869, and 3*22 in 1873. 

On the whole it would appear that our seamen have not de- 
teriorated, though the character and seamanship of a laige number 
among them leave much to be desired. In tlie coasting trade, 
however, there are no complaints. The vessels are manned by the 
owners or part owners and their families, just as they have been for 
many years past. Neither are there any general complaints on ihe 
part of owners of steamers. Mr, ]\[aclver, his partner, Mr. Enrns, 
and Mr. Wilson, of Hull, when examined by the Duke of Bom er set, 
spoke of their men in terms of commendation; and their opinion, 
hacked by the oiScials of the Board of Trade, presented a cheering 
contrast to the gloomy pictm'e drawn by the owners of sailing vc^ssels. 
On the other hand, in sailing ships employed in long voyages, the 
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crews are composed of the residuimi of the seamen— men too often 
without homesj and without characters to losej careless and reckless, 
as they have ever been, wdthoiit the slightest spark of loyalty to their 
employers, and probably greatly inferior in all these respects to any 
class of skilled workmen on shore. 

' To wdiat causes are we to ascribe these defects, and how can. they Remedia.i 
be' remedied? Among the causes I would enumerate:' — (L) The 
absence of encouragements or pecuniary rewaixl for good conduct or 
skilful seamanship; (2.) Insufficiency of pay,. at least, until , a .very , . 
recent, date, and, in some ships, bad treatment; (3.) The system of 
payment in advance before sailing, and the delay in paying off crews 
on their arrival in port ; (4.) The want of systematic training for 
seaineii; (5.) The inadequate professional status of the officers of 
the merchant service. 

Taking these subj ects in the order in which they have been eniiine- w age s; 
rated, wm have first to deal with the question of wages. The owners 
of sailing ships stand alone among the employers of this country in 
expressing a universal concurrence of opinion that their men are 
deteriorating. The explanation is not far to seek. 

Until a very recent period, the w'ages of seamen have been low 
by comparison mth the reward of any description of labour, requiring 
the same skill and experience, ashore. 

Looking back to the earlier dates included in the tables pub- 
lished by the Board of Trade, wm find that the wvages of an able 
seaman rarely exceeded 5Qs. a month ; and when w^e take into view 
the many privations of a seaman’s life, the inferiority of his situation 
to that of any other skilled laboiirer was such that, unless there had 
been some compensating circumstances, our ships could not have 
been manned. 

There are twx^ considerations which together have operated to 
keep down the wages of the seamen. The apprenticeship to the 
sea has been less expensive than the apprenticeship to any other 
skilled trade. ' The fact,’ says i^Iill, ' that a course of instruction 
is required of even a low degree of costliness, or that the labourer 
must be maintained for a considerable time from other sources, 
suffices everywhere to exclude the great body of the labouring people 
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from the possibility of such competition.’ 

Boys, from the moment they go afloat, cease to be an expense to 
their parents ; hence the poorest among the labouring class, ^Yho, 
alas! form the majority, are able to bring up their "^ons to the sea. 

Again, the employment of the sailor has been ill-paid, because it 
has been invested with all the charms which belong to an adventiuous 
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‘ The dangers,’ says Adaua Smith, ‘ and hairbivadih cscai)es of 

a life of adventures, instead of disheartening young s,rm 

Irequently to recommend a trade to them. A tendor^nother among 
t le inferior ranks of the peo^de is often afraid to send her .son fo a, 
school at a seaport town, lest tlie sight of tiie ships and the convw-.s;i- 
tion and adventures of the sailors should entice him to go to .sea. 
Ihe distant prospect of hazards from which we can ho[)e to extricate 
ourselves by corn-age and address is not disagreeable to 1]^, and does 
not raise the wages of labour in any employment.’ 

Fon ulla labonun 

0 Virgo, nova mi facies, inopinave surgit ; 

Omnia prsecepi, atqne animo nieciiiu ante percgi. 

In pointing out that in foreign-going .sailing-s]iip.s gcuerallv' and 
especially in those which have been the property of men of limited 
capital, the wages have not been siifticient to attract, good men inio 
the employment, I do not imply that there has been^ a .selfi.sh nn- 
wi hngness on the part of the shipowners to do justice to the seamen 

l ain snnply pointing out that the conditions offered have been less 

attractive than those presented by other employments. 

^ Quite recently the wages of seamen have been adva-nced, doiibtl es.s 
m consequence of the competition for labour, eau.sed by the un- 
precedented activity of other branches of trade. It cannot now bo 
.mid that the seaman is insufficiently rewarded. The rapid advance 
in the rate of pay which has lately taken place will in time produce 
Iff effect, and probably encourage a large number of the youth of 
■ns countiy to look for employment afloat. Seamen, however, 
cannot be made in a day. The benefits to be derived from the in- 
cieased supply of trained men will not be realised until the bovs 

who are now being attracted to the sea, have liad sufficient time 
to lea.ra their business. 

Bad treatment has been assigned as one of the reasons why in 
Mme vessels a difficulty has been experienced in regard to inauiiim.- 
’l^ henever it has been alleged that the scale of provisiojis in -urv 

hirbll ’nBversal indign.-diui. 

that^r • V **^“l«™ers. In order, tlierefore, to p.-uve 
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cargoes to some port in CliiBa^ Australia, New Zealand, Brazil, the 
East Indies, or elsewhere, and tliey have come on here to load with 
guano, having been on the average upwards of a year in perfonning 
tlie voyage from England to Callao. Amongst the crews of the 
vessels desertions are very frequent, the principal causes being — 

<^1. The physical condition of the seamen. 

*^2. The feet that a considerable sum of money is due to each 
man on his arrival here.' 

3. The system prevailing at this port of paying three inonths’ 
wages in advance to each man who ships. 

At the British hospital, in the four years commencing 1st of 
October, 1865, and ending 30th of September, 1869, 251 cases of 
seurvj were received from 57 vessels, 27 ships sending each but a 
single case, and 13 ships sending each nine cases and upwards. 
Official investigations were instituted into the circumstances atten- 
dant on the voyages of 13 of the vessels, the crews of which were 
alTected by scurvy, ami our impriiies have estaldished the inadequacy 
of this diet to maintain tlie health, of seamen, even when supple- 
mented by the antisc(.)rbiitics eirforced by the IMerchaiit Shipping 
Act of 1867, as scurvy occurred in those vessels only in whicli the 
scale was adhered to. 

^T,he following scale will show the comparative values of different 
articles of food as antiscorbutics : — 


roworless as aiitiscorhulio; 


ludifTi'i'eut autiscorbutios 


roTi^eii'n 1 anti scorbutic 


Bried ve£;'eta1jl*niiiit ter, 1. Klee, Larley, 
as pivsewed pot aloes, arrowroot, ko, 
coinx>rossed veget ables, 

&e. 

Eresli or preserved 
meats, especda.lly w,it]iiu 
the tropics. 

Vinegar. Lime-juice 
as found on board mei- 
cluint ships after 12 
months^ voyage. 


1. Eresli juiiT Vt'ge- 
1 aides, as raw potatoes, 
onions, d'c. 

2. Fresh fruits, as 
03‘aiiges, ap]>les. 

3. Fruits and ^*egetabies, 
preserved in sugar, or 
otherwise, with their 
juices. 


^ The salt beef and salt pork constitute the main articles of a 
setuuan’s food, and are supposed to rej)resent an amount of nourish- 
ment which tliey arc far from containing. Scurvy is essentially 
starvation. The histories of such eases as proved fiital on. board th.c 
ships, and they were not a few, sliotved that tlloso wlto lal'joiired 
longest and hardest were the first to die. Officers and others, who 
were not required to use physical exertion, escaped the disease. One 
man was a prisoner, and fed on bread and water during a voyage of 
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upwards of ninety days; he took scarcely any exercise, and for a 
considerable portion of the time never moved from Iris cell ; he 
arrived here in good health and without n Imce. of scurvy, wliercns 
all his shipmates were mure or less sevciady allocti'd.’ 

‘The gi-eat majority of the cases of scurvy rec^ordiai aliovc 
originated in vessels, the crews of which were nol 'allow-cd vogelahlos 
whilst the ships were in port. Let it bo assumed that the expense 
of providing food better adapted to maiiilaiii tlie lieaHh.of the imai 
would be greater than the expense of providing food a:ecor<ling to tin' 
scale now in use. The food supplied is bid, a part of the slameiTs 
wages, pait of the value paid for their services. If, thei-efore, more 
value be given to the seamen in food, less will be rerpiired in money 
and no wages will be better appreciated by the seamen tlum good 
food.’ 

I earnestly hope that all the suggestions contained in the letter 
of Dr, Iloe may be adopted* 

Ihe system of ma.king advances of wages to seamen is a sidiject 
closely connected with the goneml (piestion of tlui rate ol' jay', i 
cordially concur with the Loyal Commission in their mdiesilidinu’ 
condemnation of the advance! note. HeniiU'ii are llm only dass e'd' 
working men who are paid in advance for labour (liat has\iot bi'cn 
]>erf(>rmed. It may be urged that it is hard to deny a, small sum in 
advance to a man who is about to embark on a, ten 'months’ voyacre. 
It may he said that he has an outfit to provide ami expenses ti. piy 
for his board on shore while seeking an e^ngugeinent. The answeT' 
IS, that m ninety-nine cases out of a lum.lred, the money paid in 
advance IS consumed in debauchery; that the man coines'ou board 
destitute of clothes, hut minus the month’s wages. He has dis- 
counted las advance note at a usurious rate of interest, and has 
probably been paid not in money but in the most deleterious liquors, 
file crimp alone has derived a profit on the trausaotion. 

Who buys a minute’s mirth to wait a week ? 

Or sells eternity to get a toy 1 

Some shipowners have strongly opiwsed the abolition of 
advance note. They have been accustomed to relv on Ihc co-upera- 
tion of the crimp to get their men on boa.r(l before sa,iling, a,nd tliey 

iipprehend that the abolition of the advance note will lead t o a sniail 
rise in wages. 

For the reasons I have stated, I disagree with the obieclions to 
the reform proposed by the Royal Commission. Until seamen are 
taught to depend on their- past ear-nings, to be sufficiently careful of 
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the large sums often received on paying off^ so as to be able to pro- 
vide tlierefrom the kit required for the next voyage, you cannot look 
for iinprovernent in their moral character. 

The delay in paying off is at least as fruitful of evil as the pay- 
ineiit of wages in advance. If a delay of forty-eight hours occurs 
after the arrival of a ship in dock, the seamen are necessarily thrown 
into the hands of the crimps. True it is that Sailors’ Homes have 
been established at the large ports, and they have done great good: 
hut after all, the Sailors’ Home bears a close resemblance to an 
embellished prison, and is not the genial and attractive hostel to 
which a sailor would naturally resort, wdio has been cribbed, cabined, 
and confined under tight discipline for many raontlis on board ship. 
I Ix^ieve our Sailors’ Homes are constructed on a wrong principle. 
They should be smaller, more nnmerons, and less severe in their 
aspcel and maiiagevment. Far,’ said Mr. Baker, in his letter to 
Lord John Favendish, from taking awa^v its value, < 
makes \’irlue accessible, simple, familiar, and comp: 
its use more fi’cquent, and its reality a deal less dm 
Dawson has enlargcnl in a recent paper in such s 
gunge 
after ' 
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3i);iy 1)0 done in tliis direction. The regulations of iln^ Na.vy in (liis 
and all other matters are well worthy of study l)y sliipowncM-s. ITiey 
represent the traditions of an ancient service, and tlK‘ tl)oughts of 
many ingenious and capable men, whose business if. has been io 
inuiutain the discipline and to animate the exertions of lai'ge bodies 
of men. 

There should be a voluntary exomiiiation for the rating of-AJL 
The examination should be practical and interlocutory,* similar to 
that which candidates for admission to the XaA'al Reserve arc 
required to pass. Shipowners would know that men wlio could 
obtain a certificate of x\.B. by examination, were not impostors ; and 
captains ought to be allowed by their owners to giv(^ higlier wages 
to certificated men. As soon as it bec^ame known that soinetiiing 
was to be gained by passing an examination, every seaman would try 
to pass. It might then be expedient to require that a, man should 
have passed the examination before lie was allowed to ship as an able 
seaman. 

I may mention that several Seamen’s Associations have pt^titioned 
Parliament in favour of this proposal. Such n regxdatiou would 
involve no hardship on the shipowner. He would be left, perfectly 
free in the selection of his crew, and could ship jis large or as small a, 
proportion of A.B.’s as he thought fit. 

Again, an increase of pay should be given for gt)od conduct. 
This is done by Mr. Balfour and other shipowners of Tdverpool ; and 
Mr. Balfour, who was especially sent up to give evidence before the 
Commission as to the deterioration of seamen, admitted that the 
complaints, which he poured forth so profusely, did not apply to 
the men who sailed in his ships. 

Would it not cost less, and would not the merchantmen be more 
efficiently manned, if higher w^ages were -paid, fewer hands employed, 
and more care taken in the selection of the crew ? It is a, common 
practice with shipowners to defer the engagement of the crew until 
a day or two before their ships are ready to sail. Tlie eaphiin is 
then instructed to go down to the shipping office, and in an hour to 
collect together a crew for a voyage round the world, from among a. 
number of men \Ylioin he has never seen before. In wliai other 
trade can a parallel he quoted to this haphazard and peril<uiSvsysi.(.nn? 
Would it be reasonable to expect that the skilled labour re(|uired for 
a shipbuilder’s yaref or an engineering works could be oixtairn^d af. a, 
moment’s notice by sending out a foreman into the adjaceui, high- 
way? In all well-organised industrial estahlisliinents it is the 
custom to keep together a nucleus of workmen ; and this is done even 
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in bad tiineSj and wlien the payment of the men’s wages is a heavy 
loss to the employer* , 

Here I woiild oher a remark on the clesirability of riK)re freqiiei^^^^^ More /• 

and dlreci't personal relatioos between the shipowners and their 
. seanien. rciuiiona. 

When shipowners complain that their seamen are not anxions to 
: proixirhe their empbyers’ iM thej^ show no gratitnde for b 

^ the care aiifil the ixioiiey, which have been freely lavished, to famish S'; 

' them, with, good provisions, to make their foreca, sties comfortable, |1 

and to supply them, it may be, with books and other advantages not 'J- 

included in the letter of the bond, it must be remembered that mere 
lib^nnlity will not suffice to arouse the sentiment of personal loyalty. 

A mmn'esident proprietor may let his land at low- rents, and be more |i 

than liberal in the repairs of his cottages, and yet, unless he lives 

among the people on his estate, he will fail to keep up the warm 

and devoted attachment which, in feudal times and since, has so 

often united together tlie owner and the tillers of the soil. il' 

I have dwelt, I fear, too long on tlie question of wages. Exce])t :? 

in the abolition of the advance note, and peihaps in requiring pay- 
; meut of a, ceriain rate of interest for every day’s delay in the settle- 

ment of wages after the arrival of the skip, the subject is beyond 
: the scope of legislation. Tt is for the shipowners to consider the 

question, and by a wise generosity to encourage a good class of our 
working population to follow the sea. | 

Tt is now necessary to refer to the subject of training seamen for 
the merchant service. The abolition of compulsory apprentices] i ip 
has been deplored b}^ many, and tlie alleged deterioration of seamen 
has be(‘n attributed to tbe relaxation of the laws by which it was 
enforced. We have, however, the testimony of the late ."Mr. Lamport 
and others, to sliow that compulsory apprenticeship led to gnave 
i abuses. There is no reason why an ordinary seaman or boy should 

not pick up seamanship, as well when serving in that capacity afloat 
as if he were regularly indentured. It is a fatal objection to tbe 
compulsory plan that boys who are worth anything are certain to 
• break their indentures. Such, at least, has been the experience of 

tl}<‘ present training-ships. The managing committees have, there- 
fore, determined not to ship any more boys as apprentices. 

1 now turn to another and a less impracticable plan for increasing Training- 
t he supply of seamen by the establishment of additional school-ships. 

\ I cojumenea by considering the proposal in a politico-economical 

i aspect. 

An artificial, training system must, if it is to produce a radical , , , 

I . , ' ■ ' . f • . 
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iniprovGineiit in tJie of our vast iviercliaiit uavy^ be caiiii'd 

out oil a very extended scale. Now, if by siieli an cxtcaided training 
system you succeed in producing a large additional number cd S(xh 
mciij you introduce a disturbing element into the marilinu.^ laboui- 
niarkotj wliicli must have the effect of depreciating the rate oi wage's. 
But it has been already shown that the wages of seamen hn\o^ tint il 
a recent date, been lower than those earned by any other class of 
sldlled workmen ; and the inference has been drawn tj)at the in- 
feriority in the quality of seamen has been attriliutabh' i;o that 
cause. If, on the otlier hand, you limit tlie number of lioys in 
training, in strict accordance with the requirements of the ISfwal 
Reserve — and the Liverpool shipowners, who are the warmest and 
ablest advocates of the training system, have never suggested that we 
should go further — then you will fail in producing any appreciable 
improvement in the efficiency and supply of seamen for the merchant 
service. 

Having given my most careful consideration to this question, and 
having studied the various plans proposed from time to time by iSiv 
Frederick Grey and others, I have arrived at the conclusion that the 
scheme irrojected by the Maiming Committee, and approved liy tiir 
Frederick Grey, is the only practicable plan. Any selieme for a, 
partial contribution by the Government and tlie shipowners would 
break down, because the majority of the shipomier.s will not con- 
tribute voluntarily, and you cannot in fairness extort a contribution 
under the compulsion of law. The only reliable source to which 
can look for pecuniary aid in support of training-ships is the public 
purse ; and the State cannot be called upon to expend a sixpence 
more than it is necessary to lay out, in order to provide for the wants 
of the public service. 

The plan of the Manning Commission was, as it is well known, to 
establish ten school-ships, distributed at the principal ports, l^aeh 
ship was to be capable of receiving 200 boys, 100 of wlunn were to 
be nominated by the Admiralty and supported by the State ; the re- 
maining 100 were to be day boai'ders, who w(U*g to be maintained at- 
the expense of their friends. The ships were to be moored to a tinny, 
so as to give ready access to the shore. A commeiieemeiit juiglit lie 
made upon the plan of the Commission by establishing a, sliip of the 
class described at a few of the principal ports. Cue or two might be 
established at Liverpool, another at Cardiff, another at Cork, another 
at G'lasgow, and one in the Tyne. In each ot these ships 100 
boarders should be entered under an engagement to join the Naval 
Reserve. They should be trained, according to the plan of the Com- 
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missioiij for one year, on precisely tlie same system now, adopted on 
board tlie SSt. Viiicentd At sixteen, they sliould go to .sea in the 
merchant service;, at twenty they should , be required to join the 
Navy for a. year, to be trained in .giniiiery, aceording .to the plan 
shetelied out by Captain Wilson in liis recent lecture before tlds in- 
stitution. In each of the school-ships there would be vacancies for 
100 adclitional boys, who might be either boarders or day boarders. 
The fees for, the day .boarders might be, paid' by the Education De- 
partment.- The boarders would, be supported by the subscriptions of 
the merchants and shipowners, or by the contributions of wealthy 
and benevolent, persons, desiro.iis, of availing themselves of the feci- 
lities afforded by the Government on behalf of poor hoys in whom 
they might feel an interest. ' Tlie number of boys in ,training in the. 
.school-ships, at Portsmoiitli. and Plyiiioiith should be reduced, so that, 
the aggregate number' should not be. inc,reased by the, establishment 
of the .new training-ships at the coinmetcial ports. If the plan suc- 
ceeded, the number of naval school-ships at '.the commercial ports 
inight .be g:.radiially increased. ' 

The recent destruction by fi..re of the AMarspite ’ and the Gjoliathi 
has aroused the public., interest in the training-sliips ; and the gal- 
lantry and discipline exhibited by the jTouthfiil crcnvs have been 
accepted as a proof that the training they receive is perfect in all 
respects. The belief has accordingly been gaining ground tliat the 
difficulty of manning the I'lierchant service satisfectorily can be met 
by the multiplication^ of training-ships of the same, class. In rny 
judgment there could not be a greater, mistake, and in that belief I 
am confirmed by Captain Wilson, and by many, other competent 
authorities, whose opinions I might quote if the time at my disposal 
permitted. Let ns acknowledge with thankfulness the good work 
tliat is being done on board these eliaritable, industrial, or reforma- 
tory shi 2 )s. I wish God speed to the bencwolent men who have 
sought to rescue hundreds and thousands of little children from the 
vile associations in Avhich they have been born, and to bring them up 
to an honest calling. But let iis not suppose that the low morality 
of our forecastles, which luis been so dtnqdy, and, alas ! in too many 
case‘S so justly, deplored, can b(.‘ ra,ised by recruiting the merchani- 
service from the pauper and criminal classes. We want to draw the 
great mass of our seamen from pure and untainted sources ; and if 
we wish that our honest and self-supporting artisans should send 
their sous to sea, we must gi\'e them some assurance that they will 
not be thrown, among boys of another class, with whom they would 
be afraid to allow them to associate ou shore. 
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It has been already said that the training' of seamen in stliool- 
ships is after all an artificial system. The open sea, is the, only true 
place for training seamen. Already the gr.mtest dilfieiilty is exjie- 
rienced in the Navy in finding ships for sending the boys (rained by 
the Admiralty to sea. 

I, therefore, venture to suggest a plan for eneouragmg slni>o\vners 
to take apprentices under an engagement at the end ol tlieir apprmi- 
tioeship to serve for a year in the Navy in siai-going shi]‘s, according 
to the plan of Sir Frederick G-rey, or in ba,rracks, according to the 
plan of Captain Wilson. These Government-aided apprentices should 
not be entered until the age of 15. At 19 they would be out, of their 
time, and they woidd be only 20 at the close of their year of serx ice 
in the Navy. The following scale of bounty to shipowners and ap- 
prentices is suggested for* discussion. It may be promised that (he 
shi])S should be of a class adapted for instructing boys in seamanship, 
the number of boys limited in proportion to the temnage, and tluy 
boys themselves approved by an ofticer representing the Admira,l(,y. 
For every apprentice so selected the shipowners should receive at 
the end of the first year a bonus of 15?., and a further bonus might 
be paid to the shipowner at the end of the second year of 51 . In the 
third year the apprentice should receive a gratuity of 51 ., which 
would supplement his wages, and be an encouragemcmt to him not 
to break his indentures. At the end of the fourth year, enjoining 
the Navy, the apprentice should receive a further bonus of lOZ. The 
total amount of these payments is 35?., an insignificant sum in com- 
parison with the cost of training a boy in the Navy from his enr<.)l- 
ment until he becomes an able seaman. The seamen trained under 
this system -would have been afloat in sea-going ships (hroughont 
their apiwenticeship, and would onlyrecpiire drill in gunnery in order 
to become valuable auxiliaries to the Royal Navy. 

The consideration of the condition of our scaimm would be im- 
perfect without some allusion to the necessity of establishing a 
Pension Fund. In all the other leading maritime states, provisions 
have been made for the maintenance of seamen in old age and in 
sickness. The most complete organisation for this pnrpos(‘ is (o be 
foxind in France, where it was established by tin* gri'ut Folbe-rt a,s ti 
co-or’dinate and essential part of his plan for compulsory sei'vic(^ in 
the Navy. The iustitutioir has been maintained in its inbgTity to 
the present time.^ * ' 

The subject received the most ample consideration from Lord 
Ellenhorough’s Commission, who most strongly recoinmeinhal the es- 
tablishment of a compulsory self-supporting Seamen’s Pension Fund. 
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The subject lias been incidentally examined by the Manning Com- 
mission and Mr. Lindsay’s Committee^ and the proposals of Lord 
Ellenborongli ha,vc received their warmest approbation. It has been 
calculated that a payment of IL a year, commencing at the age of 
14, would provide a ])ension of 12?. a year at the age of oO^ of 15?. 
at the age of 52^ and of 18?. a year at the age of 55. In this calcu- 
lation aliowance is made for a considerable number of seceders. The 
Grovernment, possess in the numerous shipping offices the clerical 
staff necessary for carrying out the recommendations which ha.ve so 
often been made in favour of a Seamen’s Pension Fund. 

While I trust tliat some if not all the suggestions contained in 
this paper may bo a])proved by the shij)Owners and the Legislature, 
and produce their anticipated fruits in the amelioration of the con- 
dition of our seamen, I am well aware that it is in vain to expect, by 
any plans for their improvement, that we can neutralise entirely the 
evil induenees under which our seamen, from the nature of their 
calling, are compelled to lii^e. The sailoi* boy must quit his home at 
a tender age, and must pass his youth amid the temptations to be 
found in every seaport. How mucli of wliatevcr there is of good in 
human nature — frail it must be at the best — is derived from home 
influences. 

We love the precepts for the teacher’s sake. 


In proportion as we value these blessings for ourselves, we shall sym- 
pathise with the sailor in Ids moral and social privations; and rejoice 
that among his class there are to he found so many who have escaped 
the contaminating influences to which they are expovsed. 

Having dealt with the case of seamen, I turn to the officers of the QiHceiu 
merchant service. The Duke of Somerset’s Commission, following 
the unanimous opinion of the witnesses whom they had examined, 
spoke in highly favourable terms of the officers of the merchant 
service. They said tliat the Hoard of Trade examinations had exer- 
cised a beneficial influence in raising the standard of education and 
attaiumentin tlie art of navigation, and that the improvement among 
ihe officers oflered a briglit contrast to the deterioration among the 
s{uimen. 

None will be found to dispute the general truth of these conclu- 
sioos. There is reason, however, to believe that in the nautical pro- 
fession many may yet be found equally unworthy iti character and in 
knowledge to occupy the important position of a shipmaster. Several 
members of the consular body, in their replies to the letter of in- 
quiry in 1872, adverted to the deficiencies of the British shipmasters, , ; 
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and to tlieir bad coiicluct on wliore. Air. Gould, in his lh'|iort, on i.ln‘ 
Biifjsh Maritime Service in the lialiie, gives some lignivs sylueh show 
that British shipping is being gradually displaced iiy Ihe Swedt's and 
Norwegians, and he attribntes their siiiieriority in Ihe race, no(, as il 
might have been expected, from the general tone of the shipowinn-s, 
to the fiiults of the seamen, but rather to tlu^ inferiority of our ship- 
masters. Mr. Gould specially refers to the utter ignoranei' of Ihn'ign 
languages displayed by the English, in marked eontnisl with Ihe 
German and Scandinavian ofBccrs, all of whom have received a, good 
commercial education, and speak English, and probably oiheiy lan- 
guages in addition. Several of the Consuls allude to the insuliieieiu \ 
of the salaries given to officers of the merchant service. Unquesliun- 
ably shipmasters are underpaid, as compared with persons of,.cc|ual 
responsibility on shore, but the remedy lies with the. parlies to the 
bargain. The Legislature cannot interfere, and public opinion cannot, 
do much. It is certain that there is immense competition among 
the more educated men before the mastfor promotion to fire cpiailei- 
deck ; and the shipowner has a perfect right to take advantage ot 
a.ny turn of the market in his favour, provided always that thooffiem's 
employed are equal to their work. In our own day, as in all lounei 
times, the officers of tire merchant service liavt.i been a. mixed and 
various body, including many gentlemen of high hearing and educa- 
tion, and at the louver end of the scale, no ineonsidorable uninlKU- 
who possess none of the qualifications necessary |■■vcn for the most 
modest command. It is indeed Tinnecessary to insist on the sarnc 
standard of excellence in all eases. The value of the shi[> and ol t he. 
cargo, and the extent and difficulty of the voyage, must, be taken 
into consideration by the shipowner in determiniiig tln> amount of 
salary which he must give, aud the qualifications which he will re- 
quire in the commander of his ship. Every commainkT in the 
merchant service cannot be highly paid, but many art- imt. so liberally 
rewarded as they ought to he. The illiberality of certain shipowners 
was severely criticised by Captain Toynbee, in Ins .speeeli at the 
Society of Arts in their last session, when he referred to ships of KOO 
tons in the East India trade, where the masters were- rtieeiving only 
10/.. a month. Even in the best employimnit every offit'cr below llie 
rank of master is badly paid. The (>xpeotation of promotion is an 
inducement to subordinates to serve for years on a, small pittance of 
from 4/. to IL a ihonth, eonsidenihly less, in short, (ban the wages 
of the carpenter or the boatswain, who are working under tlieir ordm-s. 

Allowing that the Government cannot do very much to ehwate 
the professional status of the officers of the merchant service, aud 
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that it can do nothing to increase their rate of pay, I venture to 
make one or two suggestions which I should be glad to see adopted 
by the departments concerned. The Board of Trade may raise the 
status and improve the qualifications of the merchant ofScers, by en- 
larging the scope of their examinations, and by giving a certificate of 
a superior grade to officers who could pass in one or more languages, 
in which a certain colloquial facility should be required. To these 
acquirements, commercial subjects, including, for example, the theory 
of foreign exchanges, and the elements of commercial law, might be 
added with advantage. If the good results which I venture to 
anticipate were to follow from the encouragement thus afforded to a 
wider range of study, the Board of Trade might be justified in 
makii^- the higher certificates, which at first should be the reward of 
those who passed a voluntary examination, a necessary qualification 
for the command of any ship exceeding a certain tonnage. 

The Admiralty might co-operate in this important work, and 
render a great service to the country, by requiring all officers, before 
they receive commissions in the Eeserve, to serve on probation for a 
year in the Eoyal Kavy. Here again I am only repeating a proposal 
already made by Captain Wilson. The advantages of such a regula- 
tion ought to be mutual. Tlie mercantile officers would become in 
some degree familiar with the duties they would be called upon to 
perforin in time of war, and the Admiralty would have an oiiportunity 
of testing the qualifications of candidates, before giving them com- 
missions. In future, all officers before they enter the Eeserve 
should be required to go through a three mouths’ course of gunnery 
at Portsmouili ; they should receive adequate pay while so employed ; 
and if they failed to make reasonable progress, should be dismissed 
from the Eeserve. 

It would he an encouragement to nautical study, and a graceful 
recognition of the merchant service, if a few studentships were 
founded at the Naval University at Greenwich, which sliould be 
opened to competition by all officers, after four years’ service at sea 
as mate or master of a merchant, ship. They should be tenable for 
one year, and should be of sufficient annual wdue to cover the 
nociessary expenses of the student, and give him in addition a sum 
(iquivulent to the income wiiich he would have earned if he had been 
following his profi'ssion. I assume that each of the studentships 
would cost the Government about 120/.. a year.* Five might he 
offered in the first instance, one of which should be reserved for 
Scotland, and another for Ireland ; and the number might be increased 
if the experiment proved a success. 
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TU« good example of the bovcnniK'iil mighl. prohalUy inul iiui- 
tat ora among the merchant princes and sliipowiu'rs, who would lound 
nautical studentships, just as fellowshii)s wca-i' founded by pious and 
benevolent men in ancient times at Oxford and ('aiubri<!ge. 

It is necessary that 1 should coiielude. Many dillieullies in I la- 
way of carrying out my latter suggestions may prc-sout Ihcmw'lves to 
the minds of naval ofticers, e-ven though they are sincerely disposed 
to welcome as comrades and messmates the repn!seni;il ives ol (In- 
mercantile marine. Something, however, mnsb be dmm to maki; 
the resources of our maritime, trade in men and ships availalde for 
the emergency of war. The maritime annaiueuts of the great conti- 
nental Powers have been developed in such vast propoitions that', it i.s 
only by the develoj)ment of our naval strength that oiir country can 
maintain her claim to rank as a first-rate Power. Our fleets cannot, 
Uow'ever, he increased without such additions to the estimates as the 
country would never tolerate in time of peace. Naval expenditm•^^ 
may lie economised by keeping a large proportion of our ofiieers and 
men on half-pay or in harbour ships, but a. naval force gives a 
fallacious appearance of strength, unless it be kept- in full elficieney 
by frequent employment afloat. It should, therefore, bo the aim of 
oiu' naval administrators to create a thorougldy reliable lleserve in 
the merchant service. The officers and the men of the Peserwe 
must be made sailors in the maritime trade of the country, and they 
nm.qf. be tviiined to the use of arms in the Navv. Once more, if it 
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5. A compulsory self-supporting Seamen’s Pension Pnncl to be 
established under the management of the Board of Trade and the 

guaraiitee of tlie State. 

G. Voluntary examinations in modern languages and commercial 
subjects to be established for masters and mates ; studentships for 
the officers of the merchant service to be founded at Greenwich. 

7. A scale of provisions to be prepared by the Board of Trade, 
and the ships bound on long ocean voyages to be required to be 
provided accordingly. 

The reading of the paper was followed by a lengthened discussion. 
The reports of the principal speeches are reprinted from the Journal 
of the Royal United Service Institution. 


Tire Chairman : Mr. Sliaw-Lefevre has very kindly offered to give us a 
few remarks on the subject, and I will ask him to begin. 

Mr. Shaw-Lepevee, M.P. : I presume it is out of kind consideration to 
my Parliamentarv duties, 'which m.ay call me hence in a few minutes, tliat 
you have asked me to lead this discussion. In the presence of so many 
able and more distinguished persons, I have considevahle hesitiition in doing 
so; but at all events, it gives me the opportunity of being the first to thank 
mv friend Mr. Brassey for his extremely interesting and able paper. It 
shows, as all his works do, that deep study, that fairness and moderation of 
Uews, and that sense of pnhlic duty which so distinguish him. AVith most 
of Ms premises I most cordially agree. We have talked over the questions 

together on many occasions, and I think we have worked out some of them 
» -- -■ 1 --- -a— great ex- 


together. 


I agree with him in thinking that there has been 


aggeration in -what has been said nith regard to the deterioration of our 
seamen. Mr. Brassey was good enough to quote from the replies to the 
circulars which I issued when I was at the Board of Trade five yeais ago 
to our Consuls abroad. Those replies might, with gi'eat advantage, be com- 
pared to replies made to a similar cii-cular issued by the Board of Trade 
twenty-five yeai's previously, and if you compare those two sets of replies, 
jTou will find that many as are the complaints recently made byonr Consuls, 
they were far greater twenty-five years ago. I think -withont a single 
exception twenty-five years ago every Consul condemned our sailors in 
every possible way ; hut if you look at the replies which have been pub- 
lished in answer to the circular which 1 issued three years ago, you will 
find tlmt though a gi-cat number of Consuls speak in very unfavourable tei-ms 
of our seamen, yet a good many others speak much more favourably. My 
impression is, tbereforo, that the seamen have not deteriorated ; but I 
believe public attention has been much more called to the subject, that the 
seamen have not improved relatively so much as other plasses, so that tlicie 
is still too much reason to complain of their general condition. Seamen, we 
must recollect, are somewhat of an international class ; they suffer from 
evils not only at home but abroad, and when we know the condition of 
things at places like Callao, Quebec, New York, San Francisco, and many 



other ]>ortvS wliere our *seai]nieii. arc lu’ought into coutaot ith influences 
of the worst chariicten we caniu)t bo altogelluT surprised ihaf. they have 
not joined in the general iiiiipr()V'eiQ.ent whicli we se(^ in other elassiss, Mr, 
Brassey has also referred to the proportion of for<.‘igners, aud I ihiiik that 
he ha,s sliown that the relative nuniber of foreigners Inis ui)t su luiieli iin 
creased as people suppose; in fact, it has somewhat dimi nisi it'd oi late years, 
and I do not thiiik tliere is mu(*h ground for complaint on { hat score. Mr, 
Brassey then went on to speak of the training-ships for bo}\s, and I C|iiite 
concur iu what he has stiid about the existing training-ships hi oui* nieimu- 
tile ports. They were formed generally wills a. double (d>Je(t, tiicy niain 
object being to rescue ])oys from the streets -what are (‘aJh'd the street 
Ara.l)s, Others are reformatory ships, whose object is mtiinly to firing boys 
of that class to a somewhat ] 3 etter course of life. In that they luive been 
eminently successful, but they have not been so successful in training boys 
to the merchant service. Captain Wilson has lately pointed out that for 
the most part these boys when they leave the training-sliips are not physically 
in a condition fitting them to be entered for tlic naval service ; and as we 
may presume that the merchant service requires men of eipiai pliysical con- 
dition to those of the 'Na-vy, we may conclude that these beys are not fit 
for the merchant service. My strong impression is, tliat a very large pro- 
portion of the boys that now proceed from these refornuitury and traiiiing- 
ships are not really good material for the merclumt sorviec* At the sa;mo 
time I have no wish to throW' any discredit upon those ships. X iadieve 
they are doing an extremely good work in trainingandeduca-ting boys from 
the criminal class to a better state of life, and I wish iiioin every suceesB. 
Another defect about them is that the boys leave the ship at too early an 
age. I believe for the most part they are sent from these ships at the age of 
fifteen. 'Now all experience show%stliat the best period for training boys for 
the sea, whether for the Navy or for marine service, is between fifteen and 
sixteen ; therefore I w^as glad recently to see in a circular issued by the 
Admiralty that they make it a condition of the grant towards such boys as 
enter the third-class Naval Volunteers, that they shall be trained up to the 
age of sixteen. The period between fifteen and sixteen is really the impor- 
tant age for training boys for sea service, and unless you can keep the boys 
between those two years, I believe very little good is done. At the same 
time it must bo admitted that there is great difficulty iu getting boys 
between those ages. For the Navy 'we enter the boys at fifteen, and they 
remain a year or a year and ti quarter on board the training-ships, and 
are then drafted for sea service. But my friend I^ord < HI ford (-whom I 
see here) will, I have no doubts tcdl us that) tliero is no very abundant 
supply of boys for the Navy. It is by no moans easy to get ihi^. (‘ontingmd* 
of boys required for the naval service. Wo require every year son u thing 
like from 2,500 to 3,000 boys, and I believe at this momeut ilio number is 
somewhat less j and* I have a recollection of the difiiculty in getita'ng this ade- 
quate number. Then further, these bo 3 ^s 'who enter at the age of fifteim 
are paid by the naval service dl a year as wages, besides a free kit ; and 
my strong impression is that if we go in for a hirge system of training Ixiys 
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for the merchant service it will be found necessary, if you wish to retain 
them between the ages of fifteen and sixteen, to pay them wages. I need 
hardly say that that will add considerably to the expense of the operation. 
Whether yon will get the boys at all at the late age of lifteen I ratlier 
doubt. At that age all the other employments of the country are in com- 
petition with you if you enter at an earlier age you may get them . At 
thirteen or fourteen I believe you could get them for two if not for three 
years, as proposed liy Mr. Brassey. Therefore, really one of the difiiculties 
to be considered in establishing a system of training boys for the merchant 
service is what age are you to take the boys at 1 how long are you to keep 
them 1 what conditions are yon to make with regai'd to their future ser- 
vice 'I and what prospects do you hold out to them of constant and proper 
employment I On all these points very much might be said. All I can 
say at present is, that though I have an inclination towards a sehenie for 
training boys to the merchant service, I have not yet seen any scheme 
elaborated which I think will 1 ‘eally hold water on those particular points. 
Air. Brassey went on further to say, that in his opinion he thought it would 
be impossible eitlier to get contributions from shipowners or to tax ship- 
owners for the purpose of training boys for the service, and that the duty 
and obligation and charge would practically fall on the State. Eoi* my part 
I cannot agree with him. I do not see any more reason for the State 
paying the whole expense of training boys for the merchant service than 
for paying the expense of training b©ys for any other trade in the conntry ; 
and it appears to me to be of the first importance that shipowners should 
understand that this duty should fall upon them. It may be said that the 
naval service may require it; hut I think it is very easy to show that the 
naval service is quite sufficiently provided for irrespective of the boys we 
may train this way. I do not intend to go into the discussion tliat we had 
in this very place some time ago in regard to the entiy of hoys for seamen 
in the Navy ; but I showed then that we have in the Navy sufiicieiit men 
to send all possible ships that we have to sea on the outl)reak of war without 
calling on oni* Reserves. In addition to that we have the Coastguard men, 
and some four thousand naval pensioners ; but we have also twelve tliousand 
first-class Naval Reserve men, and I think Lord Gilford will say that if 
these men can be obtained at the opening of war with such additional 
training as might be given in a few weeks or a month, they would be an 
exfci'emely available class. But now, what is tne possibility of the wants of 
the Na,vy at the outbreak of a war ? I presume nobody supposes that you 
would hire sailing vessels to send to sea. "What we shall want seamen for, 
will bo to send them on board steamers. No doubt we shall have to cover 
tlic sea witli steamers, carrying one or two guns each ; and I presume tlie 
extreme number would be every steamer in the mercliant service of tliis 
Ci^rintry. Now wliat are the number of aide seamen required to man all 
those steamers 1 I recollect going into the matter with Air. Mayo, the 
Registrar of Seamen, and tlie calculation we made aftei\careful inquiry was 
that all the steamers of this country are altogether manned by about 12,000 
abl(3 seamen. Well, we have 1 3,000 Naval Reserve men* not for fighting 
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310 doubt, but we have 12,000 Eeservc men; ami su[)]) 0 sing we luivd all 
these steamers with their crews, we should able io place (he Naval 
Eeserve men on board, and, as I say, these steaiuei's would not carry more* 
than one or two guns, and a few trained men would be amply .suflua’cnl for 
them. Therefore I do not think tliei'e is any sueli claim upon the (lov<a*n- 
ment as would compel ns to pay the expense of training boys for tlie mer- 
chant service. For my part, I am imdy from a (loverunnmial point of 
view to contribute towards the training of boys for the increhaut smouco ; 
but in the main I do think that the charge sliould fall upon, tlm slupowiu'rs 
of this country. I have often heard it said that tla^ slupowuers lliul v(‘ry 
great difficulty in getting men at the present da^^ I tliiidv Air. Drassey has, 
to a great extent, shown that that impression has not a true foiin da l ion ; 
but I would ask this question, ‘Where do the yaclitsmeii get their uum ‘I ’ 1 
have often had occasion to ask yachtsmen that question. It is a (jiu'stion 
of wages. They draw their men from a somewhat difterent (hiss, froni the 
fishermen of this country. The fishermen of this country are rather a higher 
class of people than the ordinary seamen. They are for the mostp part 
accustomed to fore-and-aft vessels, and are extremely useful for sucli vessels, 
and probably would be equally so for steamers ; but ilie owners of yachts 
induce, by higher wages, some five or six thousand men every year to come 
from their fishing trade to the yachts. How, I w'ould ask wludher ship- 
owners, by offering better terms, could not got men from the same chiss 1 
For my part, I believe the question of the su])ply of the nun’chaut; service 
is in the main a question of wages, and if s]ii|)ownei‘s give sufficient wag(\s 
the men will not be wanting. 

Air. Donald CuaiiiE : Sir Hastings Yelverton and GeiLtlemen, — 1 had 
not expected to be called upon to say anything on fcliis sulijeef, altbougli it 
is one in wliich every shipowner should take a very deep inttu'cst, but ,I 
will say, as briefly as possible, a word or two I’ospeciing the poiirts bi‘ougbt 
forward by Mr. Brassey. I do not know any subject whicli should be mort^ 
interesting or more easy of settlement to a shipowner than this <]uestion of 
manning the mercantile marine ; and yet I do not think there is a,uy shi}>- 
owner quite capable of exactly deciding what onglit to lx? done. It is a 
very complex question. It has become involved througli la.te agitation ami 
discussion, and it is not yet ripe for settlement upon a proper basis, 
national interests have to be considered in relation to war, and I advo- 
cated last year before the President of tlie Board of Trade, that our desire 
was, if possible, to secure interehangeableness betv’een the Eoyal Havy and 
the mercantile marine. I think it (^aii he accomplislKxl I thijik it ought 
to be accomplished. The mercantile sailor is just as cou 3 'a,get)ti.s and ready 
for his work—ifhe only knew what to do--as the Boameu ihc Eoyal 
Havy ; hut he must be trained for the qualities reipiircd in war, and ili<> 
question at present is this : how is the interest of the shipowner siiice ilu^ 
abolition of the Havigi^xtion Laws, and with the competition to whitth he is 
exposed, to be brought into harmony with the national requiix^meuts, winch 
should compel from him a ready acquiescence in anything that is for ihc 
national good 1 It is said, for example, AVhy should not the ^\'a.ges of A.3].^s 
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in the forecastle be paid according to their ability'? I think it would be 
nearly impossible to settle thatj because you have no rule of judging before 
a man goes to sea, what his qualities are. The question is, Will a man con- 
sent to go on the condition that the captain shall, upon his return, gauge 
Ills value 1 That will be a question of contract, and a diflicult one. 
Again, if you carry out the principle involved in the suggestion of classing 
men as A.B.’s upon certificates, you virtually establish a trades union, and 
you play into the hands of those A\dio have advocated tliis trades union. 
At the time certificated engineers were put into ships the great difficulty 
pointed out by stearnship owiiers to the Board of Trade was this : ‘ We 
cannot get qualified men with eeitificates ; ^ but the Board of Trade told us 
that the Amalgamated Society of Engineers would get us plenty. A.t that 
time we had to send the woi'st of engineers, often drunken fellows, on hoaid 
because they held certificates; so if you say now : ^ We will only take four- 
year *A.B.^s,’ you will commence by limiting the already small supply of 
seamen available for our ships. This means beginning at the wrong end. 
I think the great thing is to hold o\xt inducements to the sailors to behave 
themselves, and by the encouragement of the old and friendly relationsliip 
between the sailor and the slripowner. Tliat, however, is a matter not to 
be settled by legislation, tliough there are cei'tain legislative means by 
which, perhaps, you can help to arrive at that end. I have had masters of 
the Eoyal Navy axid cnptains of frigates apply iiig for command of one of 
our steanlel^s ; but there is a natural feeling among the mercantile marine 
that they should have nothing to do with naval men, while naval men do 
not care to associate with the mercantile marine officers. Hence there is 
a want of sympathy betu’een the one and the other, wliicli I would like to 
get done away with ])y making them interchangeable in early youth. 
What is the inducement to a sailor to go into a merchant ship?' Yery 
little, as far as I can see. ‘ Three days ago I engaged a first-rate chief 
officer — as good a man as anybody could find ; and liaving no immediate 
place f(xr bim as first officer, I told him I could make him second officer. 
He agreed to it, but afteiavards he came and told ]ne that, as he lived in 
Scotland, and had a large finnily, he coidd not afford to live here, and I 
found that, after tu'elve years at sea, that man has scarcely enough to live 
on. Hence the question arises in my mind, What can be done to raise ibe 
status and tlm pay of officers, and tlie status and the pay of men ? The 
question is before tlie Central Committee of Shipowners for consideration. 
There are six or seven plans ; one finds favour very much in the shape put 
by Mr. Brassey, which will secure tlie advantage of proper enrly education 
nnd enliglitennient and a proper tone, and wliich, getting them into the 
Navy, and the mercantile marine afterwards, will provide some resource 
in their old age ; for veiy few sailors go to sea after they are fifty, and I 
want to know wliere they go. The way to do it, perhaps, will bo to arrange 
some system of pension with a proper early training ; and that can only be 
got if you induce tlie sailor to see that he can get something on board tlie 
ship. I regretted extremely at the time that you reduced the Coastguard 
Service. I do not know anything more deplorable than a case such as that 
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of the ' Deutschland/ ainl other cases where lifelioats, wliieh Hii<-ht ha,ve 
saved many lives, have not ]>eeu launched, or have not ])een e,sta])]ishod, 
when tliey would have ])een of groat service iindcv Coastguard. ^ if W(‘ 
liad these Coastguard men ready for war, they would ])e usc'fid for tin.ms of 
peace: and it was false economy which discharged so iiifiny. Mr. Shav - 
Lefevre asked, Why do yachtsmen get such good men. ^ l^lvory one kmns s 
that yachtsmen are drawn from the fshing vessels wlieu^ iiuw are i«l!o. 
Then there are able steady men who work in the ya.chis in iin^ summer, 
making short voyages in the spring and auhunu in (^anadipn and oihor 
vessels, which are shut up in the winter. Who was the captaiu ot the 
^ Camhria,’ ■which won the race across the Atlantic '] Ih' v as ilu* ea|d'.ain 
of one of the Canadian clippers. I have seen steamers go to sea with *i 
crew of ninety men and not a drunken man, and amongsi' them theie would 
be perhaps twenty Naval Deserve men ; ■when any earnest ship( am lei tiie^ 
to retain them, they do not want it ; they won’t be engaged for a, s&.‘ond 
trip. I know men now in command of ships who were c;u*penters seven 
or eight years ago. There is no falling-off in the raw’’ material, hut then is 
a falling-off somehow or another, and I think it is very miudi owing to the 
increase of so many steamers suddenly, and to the com]>ctiiiuu iliroughouf' 
the whole wmrld. We should <lcliherately consider wliat is host for the 
national interests, and how they can he secui'<Hl through the merea-niile 
marine ; and we owe mucli to IMr. Jh’asscyfor the care and judgment lie has 
shown in tlm maturing of a plan to secure this development in the best way 
in the long run. 

Captain Sir GiiioimE BinDLWtOMUE, E.N. : The gentleman on uiy right 
made some observation with reference to tlie education of l^oys for the sea, l\v 
having a vessel established on shore. Well, 1 .have ].iada very long turn at 
sea life, and I do not know how*- it is possible to make ho}%s availalde for 
sea service by preparing them on shore. I am quite sure ot that ; and, 
therefore, I feel confident that no other system, if we are to introduce boys 
into the mercantile marine, will answer, th;uithn,t of establishing vessels at 
our various ports in England and Ireland. I am very glad to see that the 
CTOvernment have lately wisely adopted an arrangemont by wiiieli hoy.s who 
are found competent to join the Doj^al Navy from such vessels, shall rec(*ive 
a certain sum of money — that is, the training-ships will do so whicli will 
assist in supporting them, because, for a long time past, these institiiiions 
have been w^orking with very great difficulty. I speak of the ‘ ( hichesttu*/ the 
' Aretlmsa,’ and the vessel a.t Liverpool. They have been w^orking wiili very 
great difficulty by getting contributiojis iVom tbeir friends to siip]>ort these 
vessels, and they have turned out a very large number of Ikws, sonu* ol 
whom have been proved, on being sent to Her ]\IaJesiy s ships, to (piitr 
equal to those boys that have been trained oti board the ^ Impiacahle/ and 
other ships of the Navy. Now if we can train in vessels of tlu^ cluiractca* 
that I have described boys who are efficient and cat) be s(uit into Uu‘ Navy 
for 25^., while we {ft*e training them on board our own ships at* an exprmH(‘ 
of 40^., 50^., or think we ought to encourage tlm estiddishment of 
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have been made to-day, which, perhaps, it is unnecessary for me to touch 
upon. There are so many naval men here of great experience, that it would 
be unworthy of me to make any remarks. Still, I would just touch upon 
the subject of our Biitish seamen. I see three or four officers here (under 
one or two of whom I had the honour of serving many years ago), one an 
Admiral, 'who, when he commissioned a frigate, had the greatest difficulty 
in getting men. And -what were the men ^ve took on board our sliip 1 I 
am speaking of 1838. ‘Why, two-thirds were useless men, until -we took 
them to sea- and instructed them. Therefore, we must not conceive that in 
days gone by we had all these seamen which we now look forward to, and 
suppose we are to get them at once, for in 1840 there was very great diffi- 
culty in procnring men for the Havy, which induced the Government ulti- 
mately to train boys, and have continuous service seamen. I happen myself 
to have served in the mercantile marine of this country for many years. 
It i§ quite true that our mercantile seamen in my early days were the best 
seamen in the world, and I believe these officers will tell you that the men 
v'c recciived from the mercantile marine were the best seamen we got on 
].)oard ship, a nd they did their duty in a most satisfactory manner after being 
properly encouraged. But a seaman in the JSTavy now is a very diffiereiit man 
to what lie was forty years ago. In 1834, the late Admiral Smart, com- 
maiulmg the SSatellite,’ was the first man who introduced the system of 
exercising seamen a,s small-arm men, and the first employment of sailors on 
sliore for soldiers' sevdee was only in 1847 ; and the duties which seamen 
have now to perform in comparison with what they \vei‘e forty years ago are 
so various tliat the seamen that we had in those days from the mercantile 
anarine w'oukl ha,ve been totally useless now A'vithoiit twelve montlis’ exor- 
cise. I therefore thiak we cannot do better than go on in the old system of 
training men, not only for the mercantile maiine, hut for the Navy ; and 
if we can only arrjinge in any way to work the two together, so that tlie 
men shall serve a certain period of time in connection with the Navy as well 
as in the mercantile marine, then I tliink we shall attain a good object. 

Colonel Lord Wavexey : I have neither professional knowledge nor 
experience, but I rise to supply a very remarkable omission that I Iiave 
observed throughout the whole of tliis debate, and that is with regard to tlie 
supply of seamen for the maiiiie service and for tlie Royal Navy, from 
coasts on which, I believe, a sea breaks which would try the oilicers, sea- 
men, and ships of Her Majesty’s Service, and therefore, according to all 
analogy, is lilady to produce seamen. I speak of the supply tlmt may foe 
expected from Ireland and her ports. It does not appear to have been pre- 
sent to the recollection of gentlemen that, at this moment, there is a ship, 
which has been lying for some time in the Lough of Belfast, whi(;h has 
trained a eonsideralile numlier of young men drawn from the sources on 
which some discredit — but 1 tliink unreasonable discredit — has been oast, 
those who have lieen rescued from a life of poverfcy*or a life of crime, and 
also those who have taken slielter in Union houses. think I recolieet 
that there was formerly a saying in the Royal Navy, Iffiat no Irish seamen 
were to be found, except between Cork Harbour and the Old Head of 
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Kinsale. I know not how hv that may he time, !)ut I think tlu^ ostahlish- 
inent of training-ships in tho estuary of the SluiinK>n, in the harbour ol 
Cork, in Belfast Lough, and other parts of the Irisli seas, 1)0 of grea.t 
advantage, and I would recommend it to tlu‘ attention oi JMr. Ih'assey, who 
Itas given ns such an excellent exposition of these matters, t\s a subject well 
worthy of consideration. The maritime enterprise of Irelaml is not s<» 
extensive, but it reaches as far as the maritime euier[irise of otlan- |>a;rts oi 
tho country, and I hope that on a future occasion we shall lu'ur, noi snnpl\“ 
of one training-ship in the harbours of Ireland, but three, a.nd porhaps tour. 

Lord Eslinoton, M.P. : 1 will trespass, for a few moments, on a. ground 
tliat will commend itself to the hearts of evcrybo<ly here. 11 there is one 
feeling str<)nger than another in the breast of every Englishman, and 1 hope 
every Englishwoman also, it is that of justice, and I wisli to 1)0 a-dowed io 
say one word in justice to foreign seamen, because I have this imuaiing had 
an opportunity of conversing with a ma,n who probably knows this subject 
as well as or better than any other man at this moment iu England, i 
shall not mention any names, but some friends hero, who know the shipping 
interest, will recognise wliom I mean. He lias l^een engaged in the port ot 
TJverpool — a very good scene for such labours — upon a close in({uiry, lor 
four years, into the condition of the nmi'cliant servicix Therefore when I 
state him as my authority, it is no mean anthority Now, I am going io 
state a fact which he told me, which no doubt will startle a good imuiy 
gentlemen here present. There are, making all deductions, not more tlmn 

40.000 able seamen in the mercliant service of this country, flut of the 

160.000 or 170,000 British seamen employed in ships eh^aring and entering 
British ports, there are not more than 40,000 A.B.’s that are flutvomjJdjj 
seamen ! And how many of those able seamen does this luoetiug suppose 
are foreigners i Not less than 15,000 ! That is a fact so remarkable tha,t 
I think it will startle a great many persons who hear it. But let us follow 
that out a moment, and observe our position. .First of all let me say, in 
justice to the foreigner whose character has been rather lightly spoken of 
to-day, that I am in a position to state, without fear of contradiction, that 
some of the best seamen in the merchant service a.t tins moment-—! say it 
as an Englishman, with sorrow, but with truth — are foreigners, and those 
men are drawn from Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Germany. Now, we 
know that the character of those men is very like our own, am! they im- 
prove upon our character, because they are more docile, and more obt*dient, 
and more loyal to their superiors, Tliat is a remark that I believe is n 
correct one. But now look at the position we should be placed in, sup|)C)sing 
a sudden outbreak of war were to occur, and we have had hitl er 

not in this country, but in Europe, of wluit aai outbreak of war nu^ins. It 
is a sudden and a sharp blow. Supposing a. wa,r, on any hu*g(^ s(‘ah\ w(‘re 
to break out, we should probably lose at cnee sometluhig like 15,000 ablc^ 
seamen, because they i^re foreigners. "Well, then, I come to the pi>int my 
honourable friend hfis pressed upon us, and it is an official point which I 
have often beard in the House of Commons pressed, with sons' pow(*r ami 
much authority, by persons iu bigli official situations. Tho}^ talk very 
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imiclij and ratlier big, about having 12,000 Naval Eeserve. Now, I want 
to ask any First Lord of the Admiralty, or anyone connected with the 
Admiralty, ho wt many of those men do they suppose they can get on a 
sudden outbreak of war ? I do not believe they would get more than one- 
third of those men. They might get 4,000, and think themselves very 
lucky if they got them. But then, if we are to lose something near to 

15.000 able seamen— foreigners — and we are only to command, on a 
sudden outbreak of war, the services of 4,000 Naval Reserve men, why our 
position is a very serious one. You have not got, to start with, above 

40.000 altogether, and you have got the w^hole commerce of this country to 
carry on, and at the same time you have to form the first line of defence 
against any combination of naval powder that yon may have to meet. It is 
an extraordinary thing to me that we are asked to vote vast sums of money 
year by year, and expensive schemes are presented to us of mobilisation of 
forces and formation of camps, and fortifications to lock up— God knows — 
how many thousands of our troops, but the question of our Naval Militia 
seems to me never to enter into the minds of our legislators. We have 
gone OB, for years, upon Bonaparte^s motto, wdiicli is the falsest in the 
•world. Nous ne faisons rien nous laissons faire.' To trust the defence of 
these islands to such a maxim as that seems to me the height of folly. We 
must take some step for the comprehensive organisation of our Naviil 
Militia, I believe that is the first duty of our statesmen, but I have not 
the weight or authority to say what the exact form that it should take 
should he. I augur well, however, from the efforts of such men as iny 
honourable friend, and these pxiblic discussions, wdiich, I trust, will a.waken 
the mind of the country to the vital importance of this subject. I will only 
ask leave to say one more -word. We have heard a great deal about the 
demoralisation of the seamen. I have attended to this subject a good many 
years ; I do not pretend to he an a.uthority, because I have not the means 
of becoming so, but by constant attention you must learn something, and 1 
do not believe that, in themselves, the seamen are one hit w^orse, hut 
probably rather better, than bliey were ; hut there is a system of engagmg 
and discharging seamen in lids country which has been in practice for a 
long time, and which is most detrimental to discipline. 1 allude to the 
engagement of the crews at the shipping office, and I will tell, in two xvords, 
what I believe to he at the bottom of a good deal of tliat feeling, not of dis- 
loyalty, hut of disrespect and disregard for their officers, which is fatal 
to discipline, and which is engendered and fostered by that system. The 
seamen are not often vei'v highly educated men or men of the world, although 
tliey travel a good deal, and they have a sort of idea in their minds that they 
owe ’a double allegiance, to the sliipowner, in the first place, and to the 
shipping-master, wlio is a Board of Trade officer, in the next place. That 
system of engaging erew^s under the control and superintendexace of the 
Board of Trade ofiicial, wliich the shipping-master lually is, tcaids to pro- 
dixce that feeling, and tends, moreover, to prevent the<*master having the 
Oi)portinnty of making the accpiaintance of his crew before he goes to sea- I 
believe that that is a most mischievous system for the coimtiy, because 
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unless yon can bring tliem into relataonship vith one anotbev, it is impos- 
sible to expect that those cordial relations n’ bid i sbouhl ('xisi', will exist 
between them. They may form themselves in the murse ot a long voyag(% 
but then there is a system pursued wbicli is very desirm/tivt' to disdplin(\, 
and that is the recording of the offences and the reading tlaan out Ironi 
log to the seamen, however petty the offences may be. That, causes in lus 
mind a rankling feelixig of antipathy to his otluior, knowing tlia.t he, A\tll hi.^ 
punished or fined when he gets on shore. That is ;i very had system. I, 
won’t detain yon longer, but I think if this question ol; the *sln|)j)ing’ oilieo 
is really looked into, you will find it was a very great mistake to supeivsinlix 
even for the convenience afforded by the shipping office, tin? old sysiem oi 
engaging the ciws under the responsibility of the master, as h(? d)Ost.‘, some 
few days before the ship sailed. 


x?Li)JOURNED Discussion. — Thursday, Fel>nuiry i^dth, iSTb. 

AiJmiral Sir Yekerfoit, 'm (hv i'lnSr, 

Mr. OouRY, M.P. : Sir Hastings Yelverton, I;adies, anfl ({euth?ine,n,— 
When I moved the adjournment of this debate, I was scarcely tiwmv of 
the responsibility it devolved upon me, Imt still, as a practical sliipowina* 
and as one who has had considerable experience on the ijuestion liefore us, 
I may be allowed to make a few remarks. I luive listened with very 
much pleasure indeed to Mr. Erassey’s aide, moderaie, and suggestive 
paper, and with many of his suggestions I most h(‘artily agree, yet to some 
1 must take exception. Briefly alluding to some of tin:* principal ieatur(.‘s 
of his paper, the first point that struck me was tiiis, In* rather doubted 
whether our sailors had deteriorated a, s a body. I iliink those who have 
had practical experience wall admit that as a class they have dnterioraled. 
I will not deny that perhaps at the present time tiicro are as many good 
sailors as there were tw-enty years ago, but tlierc are certainly t\vi(;e as 
many bad ones. Looking a,t tlie rapid progi*css c>f our tratle, it was 
scarcely possible that the quality could have been kept uf) to tlio standard. 
Now, a great many reasons can be urged wby sailors have delerittratt'il ; 
one reason is that steamers employ a, largi* mini her of scamon, but do not 
make sailors. Another reason is, our ships are now fitted in a very diilereni 
way to what they •were years ago; in fact, the whole s(udy of (he ship- 
owner is how to dispense with wliat we call skilh?d lahour, Uiai. in, lo do as 
much work on deck as we can, and to render onuselves as much as possible 
independent of that skilled labour whiih wi* cannot ahva)s obtain. This 
answers the purpose to a, certain extent, but when any omet'gt‘ucy or any 
accident occurs we find ourselves at a great loss. Mr. Erassey ndern'il io 
the fact that a fewer number of men worn now employed to man a given 
amount of registered tonnage of shipping than foinierly, and that, this 
proved that the quality of the men cannot luivo deteriorated. This argu- 
ment, however, falls through, wdien we consider that sliips are now of a 
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very much larger class than formerly, and require fewer men comparatively 
to mini them. Apart from this, the superiority in fitting of the modern 
clas.s of ship would fully account for the difierence he refers to. While 
claiming th.at sailors are pretty much as they were formerly, he thinks, 
and wo all think, and hope, that some means may be devised for improving 
tlieir condition, and a number of the suggestions he threw out are deserv- 
ing of our best attention. He refers to the want of encouragement which 
lias hitherto existed for any special exertion on the part of the sailor, and 
the iiisnlSeiency of pay. He acknowledges that this last defect has been in a 
measure remedied, and that the piay is now as much in propoition as in other 
trades, especially taking into account the facilities of learning the trade, if 
you may call it one ; it is scarcely so now, that is, there are so many who 
go into it who have not gone through the preparatory training I'equisite to 
make good seamen. Mr. Brassey also referred to the advance notes. This 
is a vxary difficult question, and one which has had the careful attention 
of our General Shipowners’ Committee, and is a subject on which I 
should like to say a few word,s. We all deplore the abuses which he 
described, but I think the remedy might he in many cases worse than the 
(liseixse. It was not a shipowner’s measure, it was designed purely for the 
benefit of the sailor. The shipowner would much prefer to give no 
advance, and would he willing to give higher wages to dispense with 
advance, hut we find we cannot obtain sailors without it. Perhaps the 
mo,st pi'actkal way would ho gi-adually to reduce tlie amount from a 
month to half a month’.s advance, till the seamen are trained to more 
provident liahits, as now they must h.ave something to start with. Besides, 
if you do not give an advance, you must introduce a very objectionable 
feature on board your ships, namely, the truck system, which has a. gre<at 
manv' abuses connected with it. However, I think the last defect to 
which Mr. Brassey referred was the most important one, that is, the want 
of systematic tiuining for our sailors. The great hulk of our sailons arc 
not trained, or at least the training is of such a slight cliuraoter that you 
can scarcely call it training at all. After being perhaps a year and a lialf 
in a coaster, they join our sJiips as A.B.’s. Our captains, of couise, know 
that tliese are not competent A.B.’s, but still they are all so much alike 
that it is difficult to discriminate among them. I will give you an 
instance in point. I ha.d a ship of 1,800 tons lately arrive at Calcutta; 
the axptaiu wrote to me with reference to her, and he said, ‘ With regard 
to the crew, they arc very willing, and ai-e fairly able to make and take in 
sail, hut I can only find four or five men out of the whole crew competent 
to .steer the .ship.’' (She carries a. crew of forty men, all told.) Now tlii.s 
sliqi is rimiarkahl)' easily sti'erod, and has all the best appliances for .steer- 
ing. This will show you that the quality is certainly not what we would 
likm to ,see. One of the remedies Mr. Brassey proposes is the classifi- 
cation of soameu. This, at first sight, looks very .well indeed; bub I 
think, as was pointed out at the last meeting, it opens up a very dangerous 
questio}!, that is, the question of trades’ unions, and^all who have had 
experience of trades’ unions would be very sorry to see anything of the 
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kiud introduced a.t .sea. We have enouiik oP diseoiuibrts and auiioyaiuu'S 
without having this system introduced in our slops. Wo can very wad! 
understand, if the ships were ready for sea., ilie trades’ unions inighl. ha ve 
it in their power to stop the ship and luahe tlnu’r own t.(‘rnis, luul theiafore, 
while it looks well, the dangers are so gn‘a.i that slu|H)\vners a.s a. ))ody 
v'ould light shy of it. With regard to discharge, the discharge note should 
be a certificate of classification, and our capiains are to hlauu' dial' it is not, 
more so. Of course any one will take seamen who have goo<l tlischarges 
for a number of years, and some captains will only taki^ num who have 
o'ood discharges, and I think this is the right track to go on. If a man 
cannot produce a discharge it is a sure sign that tliere is something 
wrong about him. I have a case in point. 1 had a shi]) wliich lattdy 
went down to Gravesend w\dth one of the ere\v deficient, and 1 was sur- 
prised to find the captain refusing to ship a, powerful looking man wdio 
presented himself, simply because he had no discharge. The eonserptence 
was he had to take tw'O, becanse the men wdiu liad dis(‘ha.rgos ^\■ere not up 
to tiie mark in phf/sique, 

A suggestion was thrown out by Mr. i>rass(w that. w<* should ndain 
pic'ked seamen whih^ in port. I think that is scarcely pracii(‘a!}le, at least 
in sailing ships after long voyages. 1 know that while in {jort tiny won’t 
stay witlx us, and if they join a. week or t>vo before the lime, as W(‘ some- 
times allow them to do, they are comparatixady useless, n>s ila^ dock unm, 
who are trades’ unionists, will not work wuih them. Anoilun’ ])oiui> 
brought out was the personal intercourse of the owners with the sisaiuem 
Now, I cannot see very well how that can be aecomplislu‘<l. We, of 
course, as lie well knoivs, do not take cruisi^s with our ships, and the only 
intercourse we may have is in occasionally going down to fhwest'nd, 
when I do not think, as a rule, the men are in a fit state for social inter- 
course, We now come to the important question of training-ships. This 
is a (Question occupying a great deal of public attention and a great deal of 
shipawners’ attention. It is regarded by many as a panacea for all the 
evils connected with our seamen, and many philantliropisis look upon it as 
combining two very desirable objects, viz., getting rid of a dangerous cduss 
of our rising population and making tlnnn ivortliy members of socitu v. i 
do not altogether agree that it is a panacea, for all the iwiLs, hut i heli(‘ve it 
has many good features, and therefore should hi^ eucoiira.ged. Ibifori-u- 
nately the great hulk of tliose who are at present in oiu* trainiug-sliips are 
not the dass of boys we w’ould s(4eet as our appreni itu's to maki* seaiutm 
of. I would nuich yircfe a few lads brought up on tlK> eoast or in 
country to any number of these waifs of society; iu iaef, you c‘an searctiy 
expect that they will turn out auything hut iudilferouily. Tludr (‘arly 
training and infiueuces have been certainly not of the best diara.cicr. I f a. 
better class of hoys can he induced to join, the result would no doubt bo 
difierent, I think, moreover, it is a very aidificial system. Clom|>ara lively 
little training candie done on shore. If you wisli io train a boy you nuisi 
send him to sea, and^I would suggest that proper cruiseixs should be filled 
out merely for the purpose of iiistructing these ])oys. Fij-st they would 
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lecpiire a certain am omit of training on shore and then he transfeired to 
these si'ccial cruisers, for the purpose of teaching them something of their 
duties at sea. Ido not think Mr. Brassey’s plan for subsidising owners 
carrying apprentices would \vork ; I do not think we w'ould like to he so 
subsidised. We do not require this ax-tifieial help. We do Ccarry appren- 
tices, all the large shipowners do carry apprentices, and many not only 
carry them without premiums hut give premiums instead of receiving 
theni. I may say, in answer to some remarks made by gentlemen who 
spoke at the last meeting about foreigners, and especially foreign 
odicers, having the preference, that four or five of our present captains 
served their time in our employ, and all the others have been officers with 
us so that we do not forsake those who have served us. We take ajrpren- 
tices really with the object of making our officers ; it is not with the idea 
of making sailors, they are of too high a class for that. You cannot 
well® combine the two classes, jmn cannot bike apprentices and ordinaries 
or training-ship boys together, because, as in our own practice, if we take 
apprentices, we must liave all the rest A.B.’s, as we find when we do ship 
all A.B.’s that tlu're are a great many very ordinary ones among them. 
With regard to the Pension Fund for raising the sbitus of seamen, I think 
that is a very desirable object, but you will not get Jack to subscribe to 
it. If it is done at .-ill, I have no hesitation in saying it will ho done at 
the expense of the shipowner, tliat is, whiitever is put into the Pension 
Fund will ho practically a tax on the shipowners over and above the wages. 
The men will not be mulcted of their wages for .any such object. The 
foreign element has been alluded to several times in this debate, and wo 
c.annot very well dispense with it. A great many of these foreigners are 
the best seamen we can get; all, in fact, from the northern coasts (Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark) are tlie best and the most trustworthy men. In 
fact, we make sure that if such men sign articles, they will come on board 
sober and fit for their duties, and therefore we give them the pvefei-ence. 
We do not care for any southerners, as we find that they are not so trust- 
worthy nor such competent .seauien. Ihe nortliei’n men, as a rule, are 
steady, sober, and very attentive to their duties, and are trained seamen ; 
hrougl’it up from boyhood along theii- coast, they are i-eally our very best 
men, and we would certainly miss tbom. Lord Bslington made a very 
telling remark when he referred to what would occur if all these 12,000 
foreigmers had to be dispersed in the event of a wai‘. Now 1 think the 
practical effect would he, that that would not occur. The sailors of any 
nation with which wc were at war would perhaps leave our emi)loy, but 
the hulk would stay where they were. Mr. Brassey referred, with much 


feeling, to the dangers and temptations 


that beset the sailor. We all 


acknowledge that, .and have to make great allowances, and no one can 


think of these dangers and temptations to which the sailor is subject, 
without having his sympathies roused m his behalf an^i allowing very large 
latitude for his misderaeanoui-s. 

Captain J. C. Wilson, E..N. ; Unfortunately I was not here at the 
beginning of this lecture, and I have only been able to take a cui-sory 
VOL. V. . 
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slanco of tlie cliscussiou wliich look plaoo nf i.ko lornior moofnii--. ' 
like to begin by asking tlio lionoun..)>le lec.iinvr a- question xvlneh 
away a great deal of dilKculty. Ca.n lie tell us how many ol the ji.RiH 
merchant seamen are really (mnyih: blue jaclcts 1 because. .1 sve can ge 
at tho.sc figuras, we shall be m a position to argue the pouiu ‘''''il' 
with some" benefit. Refore I canio here, I. looked al. a.n ohi Na.u ica.l 
Dictionary of ISlfi, and found the delinition of the word • seaman tluwe. 
.dvoutoimnlyainan who had kvn brought np (o the sea.ineontrad,,-,- 
tincliou to a ‘ lamlsuiali,’ a man who had not been brought up to serviee 
at soir. 1 fancy a groat number of people included in the appclhitiou 
'* aoamen ’ really are not oven ‘ hiudsmeii,’ but • shun 
Mr. JBeassiW: I think I know age 
111(3. I^lr. cull you 

iiuuibor of firciiion iind stewards ? 

Mr. ’Williamson 

of Seamen on the point, and lie g; 

20*2,000 men, so called, in the Britush mercantil 
uuiuher, 202,000, embraces stokers, hr 
as well as stewards and cooks in steerage. 1 deduct iO per 
number of men in sailing ships, 130,000, thid- 
ships, including ordinaries,' A.. B/s, and ibreigner 
71,000 hands i take 50 per cent, off, that 
altogether 150,000 in round numbers 
Oaptain Wilson: Now we have 
ofliaving 20.2,000 seamen, 
called in Parliamentary phraseology, 

I think, taking our naval experience 
eBiimate that about 50,000 of those are land 
ordinaries, and possibly 50,000 are able scaiiiei 
tion I had with Mr. Shaw-Lefevre the other day 

which I think the lioiioui-able lecturer 
indirectly to him, tint w 
which I still niaintain is 'the right c 
of your Fleet by, wlietliei* mei*el:i;:int or naval. 

men you I'liave, becairse you can inako 
else into a ].)lue”jac]vet to-morro'w j ' and the term 
of the question. We know that j^^irst 
a tmmber of novici^s, or any 
so many sailors ; 
In ih<^ nuuidsant 
see I'jord Esljngton tlie 
) wer(‘ foreigmrs, and W(4'e 
I think it most natin'al it should he m, because if ilu'y 
not prime seamen they would not as it wcto turn out our own sntm. 

^ ordinnry/ In ilie Navy the rating has 
been (.‘hanged to (>rdinary second-class. 


:u"i,e'i"L ,, . 

aitleiuan in tins i-iioiii iv 
kdl me what was your calcul; 


I had a communication from the loygistrard w-ieral 
gave tlie following ligurcs : — Alauit 
iin,iri.ue ; the. total 
[‘(‘UH^n, st(iV’nrds, i‘ooks in stea:mers, 
c(:*ut. f 1*0111 tlie 
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as the si^amen Imnds. 
irrived at someihingt definite ; instead 
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-an have noiI.nng bettiu*, 
. 11 ( 311 ,^ about r>t),(.)00 are 
Now, from a convevsa- 
I ' 'was ) somewhat.; ''.shaken 
■will remember I 
"'6' .had then not more 
‘lass tO', 
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The test is the number of able-bodied 
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> blue-jaekets ’ is simply an evasion 
Lords when in difficulties about men enter 
trash they can get, and go and tell Parliauumt tlaw have 
'blue-jackets' they may be, but tlmy are not scamcm 
service we have, say 50)0()0 able seamen, and 1 
other day said that out of those at least 15,iH)() 
prime seamen; 
wei'e 1 


'Landsman' is a rating given to 
men who are not qualified for that of 
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Therefore I think it is pretty clear that in the whole of the British mer- 
caiitile mariney the first mercantile marine of the world, monopolising the 
hulk of the trade of the world, the whole number of able-bodied skilled 
sailors is only about 35,000 ; that is putting it at the very utmost we 
can possibly estimate. Supposing 50,000 able-bodied men are enough to 
carry on the trade of this country, we know from the Royal Navy that to 
keep up the number of 50,000 able seamen, -we should require 15,000 boys 
a year, and to keep up 10,000 or 11,000 able seamen in the Ptoyal Navy 
it at present requires 3,000 boys a year ; therefore, if we require 50,000 men 
for the merchant service we may fairly conclude that as the loss in the 
Navy is not greater than in the merchant service, we should therefore 
Avant 15,000 boys animall}^ to make good the waste on the 50,000 able 
seamen. Had the apprenticeship system continued in force, ancb the 
apprentices been carried, as they were in former times, according to ton- 
nage, we should have had, at present, about 59,000 apprentices, — an extra- 
ordinarily large number, — or if calculated according to the old rule of one 
apprentice to every four men in a cm w, we should i-equire about 50,000 
apprentices. This would be in excess, I think, of the ninnbers we require.^ 

Then we may go on to the question, — if we are to train hoys, who is to 
provide and pay for tliem ? That part of the question I know nothing 
about ; the shipowners must settle it, but I tinnk a certain proportion of 
boys are due by (fovernment, and I will tell you wdiy. Government 
draws from the mercantile marine a reserve. That reserve is estimated at 
from 14,000 to 15,000 men. The bulk of those men are able seamen, and, 
as I have shown you before, it takes 3,000 boys to keep up 10,000 or i 

11,000 aV)lc seamen in the Navy, tlierefore, I think Government should by ; 

right, and might be expected by shipowners, to train at least from 3,000 to 
3,500 boys a year, or give their equivalent in money. I have no opinion 
of your third-class reserves, no opinion of your restrictions, and as it w^ere, ; 

ticketing the boys. One of the few cases where I differ wdth jMr. Brassey 
is in his idea of training. In passing, I ask any practical man, ship- 
owners let them ask tlieir captains, — captains, let tkem give their opinions, 

I am sure that ninety- nine out of one hundred seamen wall agree that 

you cannot train sailor- boys anywhere except afloat, I have gone into the 
question and thought it over carefully; and know the advantages you 
derive on shore, and the time you gain in diffei^ent ways, but as IMr. 

Brassey very properly put it, training is artificial, so the nearer you 
can approach the real thing the better, and the nearest approach to reality 
i is having training-ships afloat. What you teach the boy of knotting, 

splicing, reefing, and steering, are matters of small importance compared to 
tlie apt.iiude gained for sea life. He can take care and provide for him- 
self; he knows wliich way to turn when he goes on board a ship ; and 
s above everything, he has acquired the language of the sea, and is in every 

I"'..- , 

1 ^ The number is not so much in ex- thei^e would he upwards of 50,000 fcery- 
cess as at first appears, for supposing the ing to make goo^ the w^aate on 50,000 
hoys were apprenticed for four years, able seamen*. ^ 
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way better fitted for the roiigli jukI tumble of si'u, li!e; ilu*, (iucslieii 
wbether lie knows how to haul oul. nu I'ariu- or uo(. is of sec'oiahuy 
imporiauce. 1 do not think the (Jommission was prneih'al in i(s sugges- 
tions about having training ships a, s Mr. Erassey propose One hundrtMl. 
hoys are nob enough to have any cumplet.e organisation, and <mga!H>sai.ioH 
is the root and branch of good dis(‘ipiiiie. As to tlm plan ol inO I.H)ys 
going oil- to the ships daily to school, you iniglit just as well lea,\(‘ tluau on 
shore altogether. The fewer boys you have on hoard a^ ship iho gUMtm 
is the e^xpense, A two-decker, with oOO boys, is a, ^aay g'ood style oi 
ti*aining”Ship, perhaps the best we have in the .1 loyal Na-vy. A Ihrt'e*. 
decker (with 700 boys) is more economical per head. 1 think Mr. Erassiy 
says that the apprentice syvsteiu still sii] plies ns, out. ol* llieso 10,000 boys 
which are required to keep up a proper number of num in the menbunt 
service, with 3,500. 

That question I was going to raise, but I think the number you 
estimate from the training-ships is in excess, I should say you do 
not get 1,000 ; in fact, when I was in the city tlie otlua* day, and I liad 
the honour of s])Gaking before the Lord Mayor, I did not. please stmie 
gentlemen present because I told them what was a, fact, that private 
tra,ining-shi[>s are not training-ships proper. These vessids wvvo vnluahkh 
for the purpose, — there were very few of tiiein,— they wm'e leni. for a, <l«tb 
nitc and distinct purpose, but instead of that tiny are iurmnl inlo charit- 
able institutions, which do a great deal of good no doubt, but such boys 
as they do train are trained at a very expensive rate, and eolh^eiivtty l^bey 
only turn out one-fiftli the number they ought ; for with all due deferemn’s 
to my friend, Mr. Stirling Lacon, the boys in the royal training-ships do 
not cost GO^. a year, and the boys are not trained for the merchant service 
for 19^. each. The boys sent to sea frc.im most private training-ships cost 
on an average, 65^. per head,^ and tlie boys trained in the Royal Navy, 
including pay, a free kit, and the dozen and one things we give tliem, cost 
somewhat under 40Z. per year. I made a little calculation the other <lay, 
and I am perfectly certain of this, — if you can put the boys into propcily 
organised training-ships, with suflicieiib supervision and properly con- 
ducted, making due allowance for all expenses, you could train them l*or 
from 2Sl to 301. a year a head, and one year is ample. 

I touched upon the ([uestion of a ihird-ckiss reserve. It is a very 
serious thing for one to difier with his superioivs, and perhaps it is a great 
piece of impertiiieneo on my part to do so, but I cannot umlorslaud their 
making it a sine qnd non. that a boy should luive Iwo ytsars’ ti-aining wluai 
ofie is ample, and otrering 2l)L for what they know must cost, at.' k^asi- fH)/* 
The third-class reserve is a mistake. Yon know that to keep up the 


i The Marine Society is an oxcepi ion lain also iiitnnuc.d ikat Mbi- 

to the rule; boys from themareusually chesicRs’ and, AAivihusu’s ^ httys an- 

fine well- trained respect able lads. I’hey not kepi more {,lmu oiu^ yiiar muha- 
are never kept more tkan a year under training, but I have seen less of them 
training, or entered under 15 years of than the others, 
age. They cost about SSJ. each to train. 
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number of m cm in your reserve you owe tlie mercbant service so many 
tiiousands of boys ; put tlieiii therefore into the merchant service, and 
draw out your fulhgrowii sailor as you require or can get him. I can see 
no better plan than the one I advocated in this theatre myself for improving 
the ro}’al seamen Jind the reserve, whilst at the same time linking the 
merchant service with the Ilojal Navy, which I think is a most important 
naatter for the country. 1 cannot understand how we are to expect, in 
time of war, tliat you are going to utilise your naval reserve men, brought 
up as at present with, totally different ideas, — men who know nothing 
whatever of your ships or discipline, who, as was once said by a gallant 
Admiral, ne\mr have seen anything of men-of-war but their outside; 
how are vou going to get these men to work harmoniously with your 
continuous service men, a totally different class ? They are perfectly 
distinct classes; the merchant seamen will he placed under meii-of- war's 
men wdio have different sympathies and ideas, and if they wmrk well 
together for the benefit of the service, it will be a perfect miracle. The 
firk way to break dowm such a dangerous feeling is to carry out the 
system i proposed before; that there should be an interchaiigeableness 
between the two' services. 

i do not believe in this tremendous deterioration of mercha.nt seamen, 
or the impossibility of getting tlio small number of men wo should require; 
I believe there are as good fish in the sea as ever came out of it, thoiigli 
the number may be less. 1 believe wo have a certain percentage of 
tlioroughly able men in the merchant service, and no person who knows 
an}'thing about seamen wull expect that every man who goes to sea wdll 
turn out a good sailor ; to be so, he must have the natural instincts and 
qualities of a sailor, to make him a good one; and these are only developed 
and brought forward by the -work he has to do ; and to expect that you 
are going to malce an ideal seaman, one of those first-i*ate fellows we 
remember, and wlio is treasured in our minds as our standard sailor, out 
of every l^nl who joins your ship, is to expect too much ; it can never be so. 
What we waxnt is a certain number of leading men ; certain men to act 
as the arrow's point when it comes to emergency, to lead the others, who 
will, when thtis licaded, do the work ; a few such men are necessary and 
invaluable cverywliere. I would bring into the Navy a certain iiumbei' 
of young sailors from the merchant service, passing them in tlirough bar- 
racks. I would reduce the continuous service men and make up the 
remainder of our 20,fH)0 seamen with the non- continuous service men. 
'Hiese men shon]<l pass from the Navy into the Reserve and returning 
from time to time as it suited them to come, and us to receive them. In 
the Reserve their time should count in certain pro]>ortions which 1 gave 
before, that is in the pro])ortion of three years in the Reserve to two in tlie 
Navy, and whenever they luul made up in and out of the Navy their 
twenty-one years' service, they should be entitled to a short service pension. 

As to the question of the pay of seamen, I do xiot \now what it may he 
ill the merchant service ; but looking into an old book of 1815, I find the 
pay of petty o.fiicers in the Royal Navy w’^as then a month, while at 
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sixty years ago I do not tliink the increase of the i)a.y 1ms ke|.»t pace with 
the times ; and if tlie same style of thing obtains in the merclm.nt servict% 
I can only say it is no wonder you do not got gooil men. W c aro ct'rtainly 
told that seamen and officers in the mere hant- service arc not- proptrly paid. 
The reason of tliis is If yon had no inHura,nco, both, seanuai 

and officers would be better remunerated ; as a oi that; it is a 

known fa-ct that in all the large companies where tht^ vt^sstds ar(.^ not 
iiisured, the officers and men are oi a superior stamp, and arc isnariabl} 
better paid. That is theroot of the wliolo qnesthm 

Now we come to the last point — the interchange of otll(‘ers. 1 ven- 
tured, and I think I was one of the first to venture upon it. to say it 
would be a good thing for the Navy if we took naval reserve oilleers loi‘ a 
certain period into the royal service. I want to see a, synipa,thy and inter- 
change between tbe two services. We have not to look very ia,r to-seo 
the advantage of so doing. We know the old fable of the buialle oi: sticks, 
if we are united and hang together, we can carry everything before ns ; 
but why are we so poweideas for good in the Itoyal Nav’j, timl why are the 
seamen in the mercbaiit service xso helpless 1 1 aoi putting the shipo\viun*s 

on one side, and am speaking of the men ‘who go down to the sea in ships/ 
Simply and entirely because tliere is no unity betwciai us. Let us bo 
united by every means in our power. Why in this great mariiiuH^ country 
do we find that; twenty-six millions are spent annually n|.K>n the Army in 
England and India, and only a bare ten millions oii the Na,vy, and still 
the Navy is called the iiret line of defence? In the first place the Aiany 
is a powerful, rich corporation, and is backed up by a large IMilltia., and a 
still huger body of Yolunteers. These all sympathise together, they are 
all one profession, and they take care that the second line of defence will 
never be short of funds or allowed to fall anucb astern. T a]?prov(} of 
Mr. Brassey’s proposal that there should bo selmlarships at Clreenwich, 
I would, indeed, throw Green wicli Oolhge open to all naval reserve officers, 
let those pass through it who like ; and give a certain nnmbcr of siholar- 
ships for those who are too poor to pay expenses. I should like also to 
see the young naval reserve officers pass throiigli the Nsivy and s|-en(l 
nine months or a year in our service as sub-lientenanis. By tint mea.nS; 
as I said the other day, we should be able safely to reduce our lists ol 
officers, and keep them more tm fait at their work by employing tliem 
more (distantly. If I commissioned a ship and there was war io-mormw, 
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^ AvcA’O passed tlirongli . tlie Navy yoli would have a reserve on wlucli yon 

could depend. Mr. Siiaw-Lefevre said a man in a month’s time properly 
brought lip 'Would ' be very hut where , are you going to get the 

■ iiiontli in tiiiie of warl In tie' olden times you had twelve months to rig 
your ships and train, your cresv, but now-a-days you wdll be sent to sea 
and fight your battles in a week, and there will be no time to make your 
men : and whc 3 n on this subject ive must not forget that other countries 
have much larger reserves of tiuined seamen than we iiave. 

I -will conclude by srtyi ng I tliiuk we luive every reason to be grateful 
to i\Ir. Brasshy, that wdtli the great knowledge ho has of maritime matters 
1 he should fi'om an iudepoiulent stam:hpoint, awoi}' both from the Navy or 

I the merchant service, give so carefully and so ac'curately a digest of facts 

such as ho ha,s brotight before u.s in his excellent i)a|)er, and which lias led 
to such a very interesting and im})orta.nt discussion. 

Ml'* Ihmthigs Velvmrtoii, — As 1 hold the posi- Mr. Wit 

tion of lion. Secretary to the laverpool Committee for Inquiring into the 
(^uldiiiou of Seamen, I may !)e aide to lay before you some figures that may rioration 
■ Iki of use iu this disemssiou. I must say how very gratifying it is to myself 

and bo my Committee that so ma.ny naval men are found ta,king an interest 
I in this su})j(xd, because I ludieve the solution of tliis training question lies 

; in a coiuu'ctioii between the Boi’al Navy a, ml the mercantile marine. I am 

i also very glad to see gentlemen in the position of l\Ir. Brassey, who spares 

I neither time nor labour iu trying to do something for his country’s good, 

endc^avouring to solve this (|uesiion. Mi‘. Shaw-Lofevre nf your List week’s 
debate sliouhl not, I tliink, liave made so strong a statement as is reported, 
that he looked upon the cry as to fche deterioration of our seamen as an exag- 
geration. If Mr. Lefevre would shoiv us fa,cts and figures for his statement, 

I would join issue with him. In 1809, the Oommittee of Inquiry took its 
origin from similar views expressed b}' Mr. Lefevre, and a series of 
questions Avas issued to men who are capable of giving information, viz., 

! shipmasters of tlie best charaeier in Liverpool, IjOU don, and elsewhere; 

i shipowners, once shit>masters, who are capable of expressing a very good 

i opinion, and otliers. Tlie result was, 80 per ceut. of the replies we received 

i stated that seamen had deteriorated, and only 2 per cent, timt they wei‘c 

improved, and 3 |>er cent, tliat they ^rere as good as before. I think tliese 
1 figures speak for themselves. I may also just add tlmt the only Oovernnient 

; document that has ever lieen lirought forward, statingany contrary opinion, 

I was a report by l\lr„ Gray and J\lr. Hamilton, from the Board of Trade, in 

/ 1873, wliich was prosente<l to Ihirliannait, in which they did not say seamen 

' were as good as heforo, but that the report, fjf tlieir dcterioraiio)! Avas not 

I quite borue out. Now no town in. the country eau express a. better O].nnion 

! <m this point than Liveipool, where ai; a crowded meeting to meet Mr. 

\ (;h‘ay befivi'c he issm‘d his riqjort, there was imt a single lm.nd held u]> 

• against the statement that the sailor liad deteriorated. Ah*, tlraiq a.t a 

; public meeting in Liverpool, in the following 8ej>teifjbea*, ma.kos rt^nmrks of 

f tins sort : — 

^ Uovsea worthy sailors would lose the ]>eKst of ships*’ ... 
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^ It was now time they took into cx)iisi:deration tlie xpiestion of iinsea- 

worthy sailors/ . » . 

^IFe heliovecl, and those gentlemen who wore his colleagues l»elieved, 
that if it was really wanted to prevent loss of life at s(‘a ,5 tiuy would liavc 
to begin with the sailors/ . . . 

* There was also an immense waste in the inorea.ntiie marine h*oin Ihe 
iinseaworthiness of seamen, a,nd it was found tl\at nan) were shipped as 
sc?amon wlio from their physical condition were utterly iiidit to go io 
sea/ ... 

And again, at a meeting of the Associated (Tiamhers of ( loansuM’i'e, held 
at ISfewcastle-on-Tyne on September 2d of tlic same year, Mr. (dray 
says : — ‘ The question of loss of life at sea was not a qiu^siion of unseavvorilii- 
ness of ships so much as of unseaworthiiiess of soiuucn.’ 

I consider that report and these statements hy ]\lr. (dray most contra 
dictory. The evidence of the hict of this deterioration is iintloubtech ]. 
cannot go back fifty years and say the seamen tlion w-ere ])etter tluin 
they are now. I have to deal Ksimply with the fact tliat they are now vtny 
had, and also that there are not 25 per cent, of forecastle hands that know 
the ordinary duties of seamen. I take it tlrat there are 150/ 100 hands, all 
told, ill tlie mercantile marine, 10,000 of wliom are ap|)rentices. I may 
mention that these apprentices are gcnernlly not. in the fo!’ecn.st le, they are 
in tlie roimd-liouse, or in the poop, training to be oilici^rs and masOu's, su 
that I am dealing simply wdth grown-up hands. 3S[ow, if only 25 per cent, 
of these forecastle hands are seamen in tlie proper sense, we- ha,ve barely 
40, 000 A.B.*s in the mercantile marine of this country. 'We have 
foreigners, according to the Board of Trade returns. All A. M s are paid 
alike ; they are all shipped at the same time at th(‘. shipping otllce, and at 
the same wages. 

Captain Wilson: Are these foreigners plus the 40,0(H.V| 

Mr. Williamson; No; of the 40,000 A.B.'s, about 15,000 an’* 
foreigners; that gives you 25,000 good English A. B.’s in the inercantile 
marine of this country. Out of these about 1 1,0(H) belong to the first-class 
Koyal Naval Preserves ; that is wdiat tlie Navy has to fall back upon in an 
emergency. Now I would ask naval gentlemen, how many of thost* will 
they get in the first five or six months of a war'?- It w'ould not be 2,000 
or 4,000 at the outside. 1 quite agree with M,r. Brassey, that, a compul- 
sory benefit fund for seamen should ho established. "Mr, Mrassey sjioke 
to a large number of I’espoctable sailors in Liverpool last IhHHMnher, and 
without one dissentient they agreed to this. Then, as to the w'coud r<‘m(^d\\ 
vis^., that before being allowed to rate as A.B., satisra(*tory pi^ud’ of haadiig 
been four years at sea should bo produced. You find many A.B/s bdl 
you that they wish to leave the sea because they get protection ui all. 
They do not like to bo in the forecastle with so many incomptdeid; men ; 
they say the duties of the ship are thrown ujam a few, while the others 
do not do the work, and yet all get the same pay. 

As to the advancti notes, my friend Mr. Cony and I must difier <m this 
point. We had .a very large meeting of shipowners in liverpooi the other 
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(lay belonging to the Association of Sailing Shipowners of the port, and 
they almost iiiiaiiimously agreed to the abolition of the advance note ; the 
few who objected did not object on the principle of the thing, hut because 
they felt it would produce a great deal of inconvenience to the shipowners 
ill engaging crews. We made this suggestion, that the law should not 
come into operation until twelve months after the passing of the Act, 
which would give time to inform the seamen that they must take care to 
havcmi few pounds in theA pocket, instead of coming on board ship desti“ 
tute as they do now ; the abolition of tbe advance note I believe would, 
to a great extent, take the men out of the hands of crimps and harpies | 
and I may add the better class of sailors wish these advance notes 
aliolished. 

Now I come to the qiiestioii of the supply of good trained men. We 
have to deaf with a recognised waste of 10,000 a year, which is about 10 
per aent. upon the sailor hands all told — I think it is more, I believe it is 
fully that. Some people estimate it at 20,000 ; hoivever, take it at 16,000. 
From the apprenticeship system the annual supply is about 3,500, and the 
training-ships round our coasts supply sometliiug like 700 or 800, it is near 
ii thousairl altogether — hut some of these ships supply ap|>rentices, such as 
the HAnway ’ in Liverpool, the ^ Wovcostcn*,’ and one or two of the better 
class training-ships, and those are included in th(:> sup])ly under the head of 

a] >prei dices. Taking it, liowever, at 1,000 a year, that gives us 4,500 a 
year to meet this waste of 16,000 men. A great deal has been said about 
training ships, and the Iloyal Commission were strong on this point like-' 
wise. Our Committee have takcui it up and dealt with it on the i-ecom- 
mendalion of the lioyal Commission, but we lind it veiy hard indeed to 
get steamship owners to agree to a rating for the supply of trained hands. 
They do not feel the pinch as tlie sailing shipowners do; they get the ])ick 
of the men, while the sailing shi]:)Owners are those who alone are training 
S(‘ameu. I may also mention, you could not introduce a Liw to compel 
slvipowners to carry apprentices, because steamers cannot take apprentices ; 
they do not require them, and they cannot train them. You would have 

b) fall back upon sailing s]H]>ow7iers and only those engaged in the foreigii 
trade. Any shipowner knows perfetdly well if there was a compul- 
sory law to carry appi'entiecis, no ship could he compelled to carry more 
than four appi*entices to every 1,000 tons. On tliat basis we liave actually 
more apprentices by about 2,000 than we would be com})elhMl to ca.iTj in 
our foreign-going ships to-day; therefore we must throw on one side alto- 
g(dhei* any attempt to make ajjprentieeship compulsory ; few shipowners 
<‘ariy more than tha,t proportion. I know some carry eight or ten, some 
four or six, and some none at all, so tluit the one equalises the other. 
Inhere arc a number of sailing shijw that cannot carry apprentices, ships 
engaged only in shoi-t trades or summer trades, and that lay up in the 
winter months ; therefore you could not force them to carry apprentices. 
At the same time I do believe, if you could induce sWpowners to per- 
petuate the a}>prentioeship system and also to increase it a little, it would 
be a great boon, and I would suggest that might be dbne by a rebate to 
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shiiwiiovs Cixvrying apprentices out of tlio. hglii. .lues. 'Plus is a \'eiy larg.i 
fund, and out of it we transfer about f-O.OdO^. a yearto ll.e ( ...n.sul..la,te.l 
Piinl I tlu-ow that out as a sugge.stioii. This is the h.'sl sysiciu of 
training, and we ought not to neglect hut. t.o en.Murag.i it,. Then as to tho 
training-ship question; a,ftor giving every eonsuleratum to tins snli)eel tiu' 
coneluaion is forced upon us, that you cannot ask the cunniry to Irani 
seamen for the mercantile marine, any more than you eau ask i .1 tram 
bricklayers or any otlier tradesmen — ])nt we sa.y this, as tlu) .b’.uya.i .rN:i\y 
must have Royal' ITaval Reserves, and they must hax'e iliem from the mer- 
cantile marine, it is tlie militia to the Navy, it is the dtity o( ilu' Na\y to 
see these are of the best possible quality, and i.o be so tlay slioiihl underi^o 
preliminary training, and we consider, a>^ 

these men in the event of war, the duty of the (Jovernuund is to train up 
to the requirements of the Navy for reserves, and to pay tiie cost of such 
training. Presuming you must liavo 2{),()00 as a hrst-cla,ss reserve, li 
would take ten traiuing-shii>s with 3<)0 in each to tram up to in thirtemi 
or fourteen years 20,000 lirsUdass reserves. Onr sclieine is this, tint iJio 
training should only be in connection with the lluyal Naval jleserve, and 
that the cost of the training should be borne by the Navy esthuales 
100,0tMU a year at the very outside; a.iid such huls should be taken mio^ 
tliose ships at about Hftecn or sixteen years of agu, lads educated and of 
good pkf/niqne, of the mechanic cla.ss, to lie kept liiere une \ea.r and i beii 
drafted into sailing ships a, s ordinary seamen, and thim, aftm' ihrt'C y»‘ars, 
they would figure as A. Ik’s in the imu'cautile imuinc, and wunkl become 
first-class reserve men in. the Itoyal Navy. 

Mr. Bkassev : I regret that my duties in a,noih*n‘ place require me i.o 
leave this room, and, therefore, ma.ke it iu‘e<‘ssary that I should, without 
delay make a brief reply to some of the obsfTvalious which have lu^eu 
addressed to this meeting. We have hca.rd deplorable statements with i’oim'- 
ence to the deficiency and the inelhckmcy of seamen, a.nd we arc till mot 
togetlier here to make suggestions with a view i.o remt^dy these \ery 
serious evils. I have said in my }Kiper that whic.h t must mnv re[>eat, 
that in the first }dace it is a question of wages, including in that*, term md. 
merely the money paid to tlie man, hut tlie conditions of life wdrich mv 
oliered to him, the accommodation on hoard slop, fair and Just IrcHiiment 
by bis ofiicers, and a fair and reasonable aiuounl of labour to perform. 
Those are various elenumts which may be grou])od together under iht^ heail 
of wages, and I say, unless the shipowner offers to ihose v^bom lie employs 
terms and conditions wbicb will compare favouralily with the forms and 
couditioiiB offered by otlier employers to the same c.lass of nuai, h(* cannot 
expect to obtain their services. Indeed, unless the forms tmd conditions 
offered are adeejuate, it is perfectly idle to undmtake any a.rf.ificial or oi lier 
system of tr*amiiig, with, a view to produce tlui men thaf. arr*. requireib 
Having trained men for the sea, and made them handy men for almosi 
any purpose on shore, the shipowner must necessarily lose t he services of 
tlie men thus placed in his hand. We liave heard ioulav of 4fH) i.ra,im‘d 
men being employed in the collieries of the North, and we know^ that tliero 
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is an annual loss of seamen fi'om tlie fact' that men seek shore employment 
in preference to the sea. Then yoiv have another competitor in this 
matter, I mean vshipowners of the United States. I do not know how the 
wages compare at this inoment, hut I believe, until a very recent date, it 
was the case that the wages in American ships were somewhat higher tiiaii 
those in English ships, and as a consequence, the American merchant navy 
was hugely manned by men wlro had left the British service to sail under 
the American flag. Therefore I say, unless the wages are adequate, it is 
idle to expect pur merchant vessels shall be properly manned. The ques- 
tion of wages I need not r'ofer to at greater length, it being especially a 
question with which the sliipowner has to deal. 

Tire other point to which I should like to refer is the question of 
training. Tiie question is whether the Government can assist the ship- 
owner in this important work. We are ail agreed that the Governinent 
canuol interfere simply to enable the shipowner to obtain labour on 
cheap terms. The Jiction of the Navy must he limited, with a strict 
reference to our naval requirements, and having regard to the essential 
importance of creating a suiScient reserve of welhtrained seamen to man 
the Navy in case of the emergeiKy of a great naval war, the question is 
whether it might not he a national duty, which devolves upon our states- 
men to considoi', how bi^st the Government may combine with the ])rivate 
shipowners in order to pinvicle this naval reserve. At the present time 
I believe the Navtil Beservo is np to the strength, laid down by the 
Admiralty regulations, but the strength required under th,e present Ad- 
miralty regulations is considerably loss than the strength recojnmended 
by the Manning Oommission of 1859; and it is a debatable’ point 
whetbei' the Admiralty have been well advised in i‘educing the strength of 
the Naval Besemn^ to the standard at present ador)tcd. 1 think that if the 
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plan of clay boarders. I think they also sno'gosted ih;»t if yon provided a 
ship wliieh was capable of taking 300 hoyi< for training, nml yon only 
fdled up 100 of those pkices by boys paid for by tlM‘ Hiaic, it- would aUbrd 
an opportunity to the slripownor, or to Ixaievident |>('ri^(>ius and people 
interested in boys, to send them to tliese ships to irained on tiie Adtni- 
ralty system, and to be paid for fron.i private res()u re 

Something was said about oiHc‘cvs, and I rertaiuly myself should wel{‘ome 
any practicalde proposal for giving to the oilieca-s to whom sou giv<^ ecan- 
missions in your Naval Beserve, thenmiuense advantages <>f sonuurxpcMmauv 
in the Navy. No doubt there miglit oeeasioiially didieulfies, Imt when 
take into view the class of youtlis wlio are noss^ going to sc‘a. in fho 
merchant service, and who are being luought up in ^ (fouwav ’ and 
the ^ Worcester/ I cannot see tliat tiuTC should be any praeiic-able iliilicnlty 
in selecting for the distinction of a commission in the IS’aval Ib^scn've only 
such officers in the naval service as you wotdd he very glad to associate* with 
naval officers in the royal seiwico. .l\tr, Lindsay years ago pointed out' in 
his very able separate report on the manning of fhc.Nav)', iha,t ih(a*e w(*re 
in the merchant service amjde imitcM'ials for sneh seh'ciion, atnl what IMr. 
Lindsay said in 1859 .1 believe is liu* more true at tin*, present tiim\ If the, 
Navy would associate itself more iutimaUdy tlrin hitluu to \s ith fiie eream 
amUlower of the merchant service, tiny would <lo a, great' dtnl boib ia 
sti\*ugthon the Navy ])}’• providing rcstU'vi's of officers as well as reservt*s of 
men, to xvbom xve should look with eonfidenee in time of war, and alst.> by 
adding materially to the professional status and edieieney of th<^ olftcers of 
the merchant service. You want to make tlic eommand of oiu‘ of our nohlts 
merchantmen a recognised and a,n honourahlo prctcissional career. At the 
present time, in our over-peopled country, ii* is ditfuailt for hundn‘ds and 
thousands of young men, well educated and well Imrn, to find an opening. 
I venture to say the command of a fine merchant ship is a carcHu- at hnist 
as honoxirable and as attractive as a good many of t]u"3 very mise<‘ilaneons 
employments to which young men a-ve now looking; and Ido not know that 
there would be any means so likely to make a career of ih<^ kiml that I am 
describing, attractive, and to give it a professional toiu^ and a, pi*oft‘ssiimal 
recognition, as the as,sociation of these oilicers, at an early stagt^ of their 
career, with the iioyal Navy. 1 have S])oken of this I'ceognilion ami asso- 
ciation of the mercliant officers with the Navy in a na\'al reserve ]>oint (d’ 
view. I Mieve that if you could hy this nu‘ans (devaie ilu* status of Iht^ 
officers of the merchant seiwice, ami give tlami that indepiunlenee \s hieh I 
should like to see them possess, you wouhl most nuiierialiy contribute to 
promote the greater security of life at s(‘a-. 1 say if you could, by tin* nu'ans I 

have }>roposed, and by other means, put tln^ offict‘rs of your mer<*lmnf' s<u*- 
vice in a position of the same professional imlep<aidem*(:\ with r<‘gard In pro* 
fessioiml matters, which a barrister enjoys when he is <*ousuited Uy a, c!it*nt 
upon a question of law, you would have provided om^ of the most, ellbeiual 
guarantees you «ould possibly provide for preventing iho smuling fortii to 
sea of ships which were unseaworthj from any cause whatever. 
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ntAPTER XXV/: 

' MCTENT BHITISH SEAMEK. 

Within tlie last few years clianges of considerable importance lia¥e 
taken place in the laws affecting the relations between the merchant 
seaman and his employer. Of the numerous Aterchant Shipping 
Acts which have been pass(^d since 1854 there is probably not one 
of so inuch conseciuence to seamen generally as the Merchant Seamen 
(Payment of Wages and Katiiig) Act of 1880 ; indeed, the effect of 
this measure has been to Ining about a complete revolution in the 
conditions which previously surrounded the position of the sailor, 
botli at the coinmeneeuienb and at the termination of his engagement. 

LFndm* the provisions of tlie Act of 1880 the advance note %vas Merchant 
aholished from August 1, 1881; the seaman may demand an Act, isso. 
allotment of any portion, not exceeding one half of Iris wages; he is 
entitled tn claim a portion of the wages due to him when lie lawfully 
leaves tlie ship at the end of his engagement ; and he is no longer 
subject to arrest and imprisonment if he neglects to join, his ship 
after signing the articles, or if lie absents himself from duty wdthout 
leave. Tlu^so, in short, are the leading provisions of the new Act, 
and it is hardly necessary to say that they go far towards remov- 
ing the chief disadvantage under which the seaman has hitherto 
been placed. 

Tire advance note system has long been recognised as an evil by Advance 
most persons who are acquainted with its working. Its retention abolialied. 
was advocated mostly by those shipowners wdio saw in it a means of 
kee])ing down the rate of wages, and by tliose who feared that with- 
out ihi) aid of the note it would be difficult to secure the attendance 
of crews at the times fixed for sailing. It was also supported by the 
crim[)S and haipies whom it provided with a living. To outsiders it 
may apjaear strange that a system which is so generally admitted to be 
detrimental to the sailor’s \velfare should have been permitted to exist 
so long. But the explanation of the apparent anomaly is simple. In 


the first place, a considerable proportion of shipowners regarded the 
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question from a narrow^ and possibh^ sommvliai stand-point. 

Without inqiiliiog very into the iiltiinait' of the systeni, 

they found in it a simple and inexjamsive means of eo?np(d!ing 
the hands to join at the proper t line. And, in the seiMmd plant', as 
Commaiider Daxvson painted out in an artieh' in the 
Afagazme foi^ l^ovemhor 1878, in tin* passing of Aels rthating' to 
merchant seamen, ^ those memhers vht> n?prt‘sent. s(‘apor{ towns, and 
those who are emploj^ers of seii-lahonr, ha,v<‘ grt'at inllnema*. Mnt 
tlie members for mercantile seaports owe tlnn'r {position partly to tlio 
votes of crimps, clothiers, piibli<*ans, the crt'tiitors ami natural 
foes of saiiors, and to those of employers. As t host' who pass tiieir 
lives on board vship> do not possess votes ft>r Parliaintmt, no polilical 
purpose can be served by befriending ilicm. it. is, then, no wonder 
that these Acts of Parliament lean stunetimtxs to the sailors' ert'ditors, 
the crimp, the publican, and the employtu, ratlnn' than io the nu'n 
who, in every variety of climate a.nd of wt'athtuy carry (ht'ir iivt'S in 
their hands from day to day, and from night to night, in tht' sirugghi 
for daily bread for themselves and for tludr faniilit'S.' 

The new Act also niade a cliange w’ith rt'gard to tim allot-mt'iit 
of wages. Formerly the granting of an allot nnmt mde wus optional 
on the part of the owner. iSkw the s(*a.ma.n can demand it. as liis 
right, and he maylnwe the note made payable ^'itln'r to the relations 
sp)ecified in See. 109 of the Alerchant Sliipping Act i8d-l, or t^> a. 
savings bank on his own account. The object (bis clause, is of 
course the encouragement of habits of jaanlence. IT inay sah'ly be 
said that the greater the amount of wages which the seaman lias to 
receive at the termination of his voyage the greater is the risk of his 
hilling into the hands of those wlio live by means of bis in<liserciioii 
and follies. Therefore if be can be induced t o allot a. jiortion of his 
earnings either to liis relations or to liis own credit in a savings 
bank his chances of escape are considerably incr(?a.sed. dhis extension 
of the allotment system, to savings banks is a decuMcHl improvement, 
on the old arrangement, as it must often ha|>]H*n that. a. man has no 
relations to whom he desires to allot his earnings; and in such a cas<‘ 
the law now enables him to exercise his prudem'i* t«) his own a<l van- 
tage. A distinction is nuide, howT-ver, betwanm the mdo (lra,wn In 
favour of a relation and the one made payable to a. savings liank, 
as the payments on the latter will not lHH*ome du<‘ until thriunnonths 
after the signing of the ship’s agreenumt, instead of om^ month, as in 
the case of not^s payable to relations. 

It is maintained that, since the abolithmof the advance' note ainl 
the introduction of the present allotment system, the okl abuse 
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has mei'ely taken a new form, and that allotments are now made in 
favour of crimps and boarding-house keepers. To what extent this 
is the case is at present uncertain ; but it seems unlikely that such a 
practice can become general. By the abolition of the punishment of 
imprisonment for men who refuse to join, the crimp who discounts an 
allotment note is jdaced in a pa-ecarious position, as regards the re- 
covery of any money he may have advanced. Of course one effect of 
this must be the im'|)osition of most extravagant terms of discount ; 
but , although this may be an increased disad%'antage to the man who 
seeks an advance, it must act as a powerful deteiTent to the 
in-actici! of making advances in any form. 

An improvement of jjerhapos greater importance than that Payment 
effected with regard to allotments is to be found in the provision for 
the settlement of wages at the termination of the voy^age. The evils 
of tlie system which p>ermitied the seaman to be turned adrift, 
pienuiless, directly his ship arrived in jxnt have been referred to in 
Ohapder XUT. In such a piosition liis chances of escaping the land 
sharks were small indeed ; for, unless he was fortunate enough to 
have friends at liand to finmislr him with means, he was almost com- 
ptelled to have recourse to those avIvo were only too eager to pauvide 
liim with both necessaries and luxuries on credit. Under the new law 
tlie owner or ma.ster is b(,iurid to pray the seaman at the termination 
of his engagement either trvo pounds or one-fourth the balance of 
wages that may be due, whichever is least, and tlie vemaiuder of the 
balance is to be praid within two days after the seaman leaves the ship, 
lu the event of this not being done the full rate of wages is to be 
payable until the final settlement is made. 

Next to the abolition of the advance 
furnisbing the seaman Avith a small amount of ready cash, immedi- 
ately on his arrival, is picrhaps one of the most useful provisions of 
the new Act. The iinpiortance of rendering aid at this critical 
moment has been recognised by the Government for some time past. 

In January, 1878, the Board of Trade established on the Thames 
Avhat is known as the ‘ Midge ’ system of discharging crews. This The 
sysiera has been gradually extended, and at the preseirt time it is in 
force at seventeen or eighteen of the principal ports in the country. 
Beainen arriving at pilaces Avhere this arrangement has been adopted, 
and wishing to proceed to other ports without waiting for the settlement 
of their wages, can obtain from the Board of Tra4e officials a raihvay 
piass to their destinations, together with an advance ctf ten shillings, or 
one pound under excepitional circumstances. Thi^ accommodation is 
afforded only when there is a balance of wages of at least three ;■ 


note this arrangement for 
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pounds due, and it is necessary for the st^anian in sii>'n a lonu 
aut h ori sing the superi nt endeiit to .roca • i v (.; i 1 1 e i ml a n « ‘o 1 roi n i 1 1 e 
owner or master wlien the. remainder of tln^ cww are dis(‘hargraL 
When this settlement takes place (he su|H‘rini(‘H<leui. advisees ilie 
Mercantile Maiine Office at the ^ to which the seaman has 
ceeded that the balance of Nvages, less ilu‘. |H>ekei.. money advanced 
and the charge for railway fare, may be paid 

Thus far the Midge ' system bids lair io be sueeessrub In sp<‘ak- 
ing at. the annua, 1 meeting of the CliamlHU- of f^hipping in 1S8!, iliii 
Hon. Evelyn Ashley, Paiiiamentary Secretary io ibe Hoard oi lradt‘, 
said: — 

'‘It is astonishing how much of late years th(‘ eliara,(ie)* and 
social position of our seamen have beyen raised, and how miuii tlunr 
improvidence has diminished. Very much ot that is due to tlx* 
operation of the Savings Jkink sehemc <1 the lloard oi 1 rade and th<i 
system of transinission of wages, lliere has been a, sum of IdOdHHd 
transmitted to the hoincwS of seainen since \l was iirsi started. 
The scheme is young, but it has already btam (‘siabiished in 
London, Shields, Carditf, Liverpool, (Jreenoek, (jravi^send, Swans<‘a, 
Plymouth, Dundee, (.Jlasgow, ainl Bristol, ami you will umha'siaml. 
the advantage of s<mmen being able to go home on landing, instead 
of having to wait wliile accounts arc madty (»at at the ]>ort of arrival, 
exposed to the liarpies who prey upon them, ami I hope genihmum 
here will iDfiuenee their captains to use tliis tdfeciive lutians of 
intiueneing for good tlie character of the mend 

Up to March 31, 1SS2, a sum of 2()i),000h had been lra,nsmiited 
by means of this system. 

No doubt a considerable proportion of seanuui are naiiirall}.^ j*eek- 
less and imprudent. These characteristics are in a measure protlueeil 
by the peculiar circumstances wliieli sarrouml the sailors life, and it 
is not likely that they will ever be com])lete1y overeomi* by im/ans of 
any legislation or official machinery. Put tlie results a,cliieve(I in tim 
Eoyal Navy show plainly that a great <leal, a1 all (weuis, may bedoiie 
in this direction. At the comnieneement, of the pnvseni (umimy the 
man-of-war’s man was as extra-vagant ami as ^tjmdess w'iih his nmmw' 
as was the merchant seaman. Indeed h<‘ was esieonraged in 
failings by the authorititrs, in order ,ilmt he might tjuickly get, rid of 
his earnings and then seek serviccy afloat again. Iho misialuy of all 
this has now been jecognised, and by means of tin* allot nnmt systoni 
and the Naval Stivings Bank the seaman of 11 j,o Royal Navy has becoi 
metamorphosed tQ such an extent that he would hardly l}c recognised 
by his predecessors of the last generation. According to the evidence 
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£(iveii by Commander Dawson before tl^e Select Committee, on tbe 
Merchant Seamen Bill, 1878, ‘more than one-half the men-of-war’s 
men entitled to allot, viz., those above boyhood and serving abroad, 
do so. About 17,000 men allot monthly, about 320, OOOL per annum.’ 
Commander Dawson attributes the great improvement which has 
taken place in the men to the improved rules and regulations of the 
naval autlrorities and especially ‘in connection with the matter of 
paying.’ , 

Of course the crews of men-of-war at the present day are composed 
to a certain extent of picked men ; and it is too much to expect that 
the general condition of our merchant seamen can be brought on a 
level with that of the men who serve in the Eoyal Navy. It is im- 
forti;nately the case that the merchant service is used as a kind of 
refuge by large numbers of men who may be classed as hopeless cha- 
racters, and these will never be reached by any legislation or schemes 
which can possibly be devised for encouraging habits of prudence. At 
the same time it is no less certain that the law, and the custom 
which had grown, as it were, into law, with regard to the jrayment of 
wages, have acte<l as direct, incentives to improvidence and have done 
much to demoralise! the men of the merchant service. The sailor 
ha.s been encouraged to spend a portion ot his wages extravagantly 
before he is legally entitled to a single penny; and his employer has 
been emjrowcred to send him ashore destitute on the completion of 
the voyage. lie has thus been forced into the hands of the crimps. 
There 'is" little cause fur surprise that his hard-earned wages— the 
money which in many cases he has gained by enduring great priva- 
tions' iit the risk of hi.s life— should quickly vanish amidst such 
conditions. Indeed, there would be far more cause for wonder if 
the case were otherwise. To force the seaman into debt with the 
crimp and lodging-house keeper— to pay him a compamtively large 
sum in hard cash after he has been enduring months of hardship and 
when he is surrounded by temptation— and then to expect him to 
act with judicious prudence is to expect moral impossibilities. 

^¥ith I'espect to disci]»line, the Act of 1880 has aliolishcd the 
penalty of imprisonmout for desertion and absence without leave, and 
has made a provision to the effect that when legal proceedings are 
instituted between shipowners and seamen the court may rescind any 
contract which may have been entered into. In short, until seamen 
join their ships, t !m Employers and Workmen Act now applies to them 
as well as to mechanics or labourers on shore. Considerable oppo- 
sition to this modification of the law has been urged on the part of 
shipowners. Before the Select Committee it was maintained that. 
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ilio cliango would render |lie sliip’« ngn'eiiieiil worthless, llial if 
wouhl iuTOC desertion, and (hat, IVon. the usually _indiir..reui, 
cliaraeter of the men Avlio are sliiiipi'd as sidisiilul('s, its geiua-al 
lendoney Avould be to demoralise tlie forecast li'. If. was Inrllu'r 
alleged that the suggested alteration Avould make it a.ln>ost iini-os- 
sible to secure the attendance of crews on board at the time lixe{l lur 
sailing. 

To judge from the iiimieroiis coiiiplaliits ivnule sinee ihe l>assing 
of the Act of 1880, it would seem, that these ui)|>reh(‘risittus were noi 
altogether groundless. At the same time, in tlu^ of any 

reiiahle statistics showing the number of east's in which vesstds m-e 
detained by the refusal of crews to proceed on board, it is ditruadt to 
form an opinion as to bow ftir these complaints arc jus tilled by. the 
facts. The passing of the Act was strongly op[»(>sed in many quart ers, 
and the evidence brought to show that, so far as ilie disthplimny 
clauses arc concerned, the measure is a faihinq may possibly not- be 
altogether unbiassed. 

With a view to check the opera! ions of (In' erini]>s among sea- 
men who have just arrived In port, the nvtmi- At‘t imposes a ptmally 
on any unauthorised ]Hn‘son wlio go(^s on boanl a vi'ssid without, tin' 
permission of the master before, the eri‘W hav(' hd't or Imve hvow dis- 
charged. This provision settles a [loint with nganl io which there 
has bitlierto existed considerable doubt ; in fact, serious dillieulty bail 
been experienced by the anthorities in their thlbris to snpprt'ss 
crimping, in consequence of the previous uneertaint y oi tlie law with 
regard, to the time when nmuithorisc'd persons might logally go on 
board. Thennportan.ee of this amendmmit maybe gathered from 
Ibe evidence given before the Select Committee by (hpiaiti Piima.n 
with respect to the results which liave be(m ihtained by the J}<>ard 
of Trade staff upon the river Thames. Captain Pitman says: — Cp 
to the year 1806, ships arriving in the Thames were* lH*set with 
crimps and characters of the worst descri[>iion, tlisgra<*ebil set*nes look 
place on board, and it was often dangerous .for ibe pilots to take 
them up the river through their crews being drunk from liijuor ])ro- 
vided by the crimps, and the fighting and fjuarrelling wdiieh took 
place for the seamen’s baggage. The Board of Trade have by <hgrees 
taken steps to prevent tins disgraceful staie of tbiiigs by engaging 
for some years ])ast the services of a small force of meiropoliian polh^tg 
and then by placing the steamer Midge ” on the river, to assist, and 
exercise a genenll supervision. , . . The success wbieli has a-itendtHl 
these efforts may be judged by the highly satishictory state in whi(?h 
ships now arrive and proceed up the river wdthoiii being boarded hy 
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or the crew tampered with by crimps, until they reach the docks, 
where, by the 237th section of the Merchant Shipjnng Act, the police 
are powerless to interfere after the ship has arrived at her place of 

discharge.’ ^ 

Under the new law any Board of Trade officer may arrest un- 
authorised persons found on board newly-arrived vessels before the 
crews have been diseliarged, and the power thus conferred will no 
doubt prove of great utility to the staff whose duty it is to carry into 
effect the seheine for the transmission of wages above referred to. . 

The Act deals also with the question of seamen’s lodging-houses 
by empowering the sanitary authorities of seaports to frame bye-laws Uouses. 
for the regulation of such houses, and to grant licences to the persons 
by whom ’’they are kept. It was urged by several of the witnesses 
examined before the Select Committee that a measure of this land 
would tend to strengthen the hands of the local authorities in dealing 
with crimping, and that it would eventually put a stop to the worst 
form of tlie evil ; but, except in a few instances, this provision has 
not as yet been cari’ied into practical effect. 

It is imsatisfacdory to find tlrat eases of scurvy are still far from Scuwy. 
uncommon among tlie crews of long-voyage ships. Indeed since 
1873 the disease has been upon the increase. From a Parliamentary 
papm- issued in hlareh last, it appears that the number of outbreaks 

since 1866 have been as follows : — 


Year Out.bi'eaks 

Year 

Ontlireilis Ypm- ' 

OiifcXircaks Year 

Oiit’irealca 

]8Gi) 22 

1872 

40 1875 

58 1878 

84 

1870 22 

1873 

10 1876 

GO 1879 

03 

1871 34 

1874 

1 

30 1877 

80 1880 
1881 

02 

00 


It is evident that:, the supply of limtquice, as provided for by the. 
hlerchant Shipping Act, 1867, is not of itself sufficient to stamp mrt 
the evil, and the general opinion now' seems to be that a more effec- 
tual preventive is to be found in the adoption of a better dietary scale. 
In .Tamiary last the Board of Trade issued the following circular upon 
the sulqect ; — 

‘ The attention of the Board of Trade having been drawn to the 
inci-case of senrvy on board Britisb ships since 1873, a Report on the 
whole subject — “ Sea Scubvy, Food Scales, Anti-Scokbutics ''—has 
been recently prepared and foi-warcled to the Local Marine Boards for 

ih(‘ir observations. * 

^ The conclxisions cirrived at in tbis Iveport were as follow s « 

^ 1 • That scurvy has been on tlie increase in British ships since 

1873. 
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‘^2. liinojuiiu' of iLselj \x\\\ stairvy, ainl lliat- 

i(X) iiitU'b roliaiiec is plaAual oil ii to tJu'- iioi^lotdi ol vario,'! food stadc'S, 
^3. That liint'juire, in ooiintad ion wilh fnasR or pnasta'vtal mtait 
avid vt'geiablos, iua,y prcvouf. scurvy. 

'd/Tluit tlie dietary scale of ships slioiilih ilieiv.fiu-o, iiududo a. fair 
]n‘ 0 ])ortiou of fresli and ‘■'‘preserved ' lUtiais^ a.s distiug’u.ished from 
salted ” meats. 

S5. That more fresli veg’tdal)lt‘S shoni<l 1 h‘ (‘arried^yiolahly raw 
potatoes. Ko saiisfaefory n^ason is giv(m wliv fri'sh poiafoiss (*aiiHot 
be carried on board lUif ish ships. ailegatioii that lln^y will not 

.keep g’ootl on board ship is tdearly disproved by the. fact that they do 
keep on board United States skips, aaid will keep lor a lair time any- 
where else, ^ 

^ 6. That it is not at present desirable to insert a statutory scah^ of 
diet ill the Articles of Agreement with crews serving on long voyaga^s, 
tlioiigh it may possibly be necessary hereafter, unless the shi])owners 
themselves move in the matter. 

^ Tile replies received from the Local Marine Hoards have confirmed 
those views, especially as regards the artudes of diet ridern'd io ihere- 
iii, and Superintendents are tliercfore rer|uesied to take every opp<a> 
tunity of urging upon owners of vessels sailing on long voyagtas the 
necessity of supplying their crews with, fresh poi aloes, molasses, &e., 
and a larger supply of fresli or preserved meals, in lieu of salt betd 
and pork,’ 

AATth regard to the question of accommodation, it is to be ft^iretl 
that the amingemeuts on board many of our mercliaui sliips leave 
much to be desired. lu the smaller class of sailing shi|>s, especialiy, 
the forecastle is too often but a WTctehed liole, in wbieli only sligld' 
attention is paid either to comfort or to the first laws of health. Ami 
even in many of the larger class of vessels, where ihese points might 
easily be attended to, it would seem that matters are in a most un- 
satisfactory state. In reporting on the Ibitish teamen’s Hospital at 
Constantinople in December 1878, Dr. Patierson dreiv attention io 
the ^really filthy state ’ in Avlueh num came to that, inst if ul inn. He 
states that, Mdie firemen and stokers, as a cla-ss, Inn'orne. mim'd in 
health at an early age. .Heart disea.s(‘, giandulaa' and kid m*y diseases, 
are cpiiekly develop! si in Hu'in, and this probably is dm' in a gn'at. 
measure to the fact that the fnnctlon of tin*, skin is almost, end inly 
suppn^ssed under ordinary conditions of tcm[)(u*a,i ui*<‘. lids ads both 
as an exciting and predisposing cause to these forms of diseaiue It, 
is a rare exception to find any aecomrnodat ion for p(‘rsonal ck'anliuess 
in steamers, where everything is at hand for the purpose, h'rom a 
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liyfyi(>nic point, of viow the mercantile marine to this part of the 
work! can only he* e<msidcre(l as a large disease-producing estahlisli- 
jjnnt, which must inilly tell seriously on the supply of able- 
Ik)(1{<h! sea, worthy nuns.’ 

Tlie ik)anl of Trade' ca, used copies of this report to he sent to a 
large number of shipowners^ as well as to the different Local Marine 
Boards^ and invit ed expressions of opinion upon the subject gen eralljr. 
T1 h> report and tbe replies were printed in the form of a House of 
Co!U!uons Keturn in August 1879* The replies are extremely in- 
teresting, and th(:'y sl)ow t hat there exists a considerable variety of 
opinion a.niong <.>wners with regard to the important subject referred 
to ill l)i\ Patterson’s report. They may be roughly divided into two 
classes, viz., those which trace the evil to the men themselves, and 
those whicli adinit that the/ blame rests partly with the shipowner. 
j\rany {.>wnors maintain that there are at present ample hieilities for pro- 
moting cleanliness, Inii that large numbers of the men, and especially 
tlu^ funnu.n and stokers, are hopelessly diseased, and filthy in their 
lic‘ihit s, and tliat it would be useless to attempt to improve their con- 
<lition. it is ass(‘rt(Ml llia.t the firemen are often Miroken in health 
tlirough drink and (k'banchery ; ’ that many of them are nothing but 
shore hdunirers of tlu", lowest class ; ’ that they fare so scantily fur- 
nishe<l with appand that, they have hardly a change of clothing ; ’ 
and that. mnub(,‘.rs of them ‘^prefer to live in, dirt, and if you turned 
steamers into huge baths, their skins ivould be as foul as event It 
is also pointed out that , as a rule, neither firemen nor sailors are 
swtmmers, so that they randy avail themselves of a swim, a, luxury 
they might fivqnently have ii^ the diflbreiit Mediterranean ports.’ 
Otlu'r owners, however, axlmit tlmt the fault does not rest entirely 
whh tlu' mem ]\h!ssrs. Burns and Maclver, for example, express the 
(fpinion that — 

As to many steamers, . . . and a certain class of sailing vessels 
trading to the Mediterranean and elsewliere, with no inspection of 
any kind, and nndei-imrniual, there cannot, he a doubt hut that their 
sanitary <‘oudition is May (kdeciiv(‘, and r(H|riires looking after. 
With ('oniiiUMi ro}v<nsi k's, dehcimit in height, space, and Mutilation, 
('omhiiH'd with iiidirienmi food, tl\{i’(* must he. a tendencyto breed 
and f(»stei; dist'ase, more especdally with a deterimnted physique, 
which unfori unately many of sm.di <.*rews possess.’ 

And with regard to the qiH'stion of fr^od, j\L'* Ik i^apayanni, 
writing from iJverpotd, remarks : — 

^ 1 am informed that, some East Coast steamship owners feed their 
crtwvs at the rate of about ninepence per man per (.lay, while the cost 
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1,0 Liverpool sblpowiiovs trading in the ]i(‘va,ut is alxnit ihrcu^ times 
as inudi ; therefore, I am inclined to ibink that the W(*akn<\ss oF tht^ 
blood and emaciated condition of the men, referred to by Dr. Fader- 
son, must be attributed to slow stavvatiou, a.s well as io batl veiiiila- 
tioii and want of personal cleanliiu‘ss/ 

Messrs, W. Laing and Co., of Leith, report 

^ We fully recognise the value of cleanliness in the ])ersonal hal)iis 
of our crews, and we issue a rule, which we cause to be erdorced, 
that the forecastle in which the seamen anti firenieu live bt‘ emptied 
and thoroughly cleaned and scoured at very slawl. intervals, anti we 
believe that this compulsory cleansing of their living ])hu‘e tends to 
preserve the self-respect of the men, and causes them to ait end btdter 
to their own cleanliness. It at any rate prevents the aecumuiatioii 
of dirt, and keeps away vermin.’ 

On tlie whole, it is tolerably clear that there is a certaJii amonnt- 
of blame attaching to both sides. No doul)t there is a considmnblr^ 
proportion of men in the merchant service wliose condition Jnay 
be regarded as irreclaimable; but it is more than probable that 
the treatment they receive has helped to intensify the evil. In 
these days of close profits owners are souietimes tempted to cut. 
everything in the shape of wages, food, and accommodation, to a 
niiiiiniLim, and to treat the question of the health and comfort of 
their crews as a matter of altogether secondary importance. Thai 
this policy is extremely prejudicial to the geiua.‘al condii ion of our 
merchant sea-meri is clear ; and tliat a more liberal course w<.)uld n<jt 
ultimately prove the less economical, the success aelueved ))y some of 
our largest and best-managed shipping firms, who systemat.icall}^ 
attend to these details, w^ould seem plainly to show. 

As regards the practical ([ualifications of st^amen tlie recent’ Act. 
provides that in future a man shall not be entitled to the ra,ting of 
A.IL until he has served at sea for four years lad'ore the irurst, or in 
the case of fishermen, three years’ service in ileckcnl fishing-vessels 
and one year's sea service in a trading vessel. But this r<‘gulai ion dotss 
not apj)ly to men who have been ratinl, and who hnva sca’vcd as 
A.B.’s before the passing of the Act. The provision for tlie rat ing id* 
seamen is a modification of thejH’oposal that a systiun of <.^xaminaiiou 
should be instituted,and that no man should be allowed to t>])iain tln^ 
rank of A.B. until he had obtained a certificate ]a’oving his vxnnpo-' 

, tency. ‘What will be the practical result of the new arraugeineut it 
is at present difffcult to say. That tlie ohj(^ct in vmw is a m(»st im- 
portant one there pan be no question. If, as stated by the !n‘ver]>oi)l 
Committee of Shipowners, it sometimes happtms that ^ out of crews of 
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iweiity aiul 1 wt'iil not more than three or four know the com- 

pass, can sleiT, licave the lead, or ])erfor'?n any other of the duties of 
l]u‘ siMunan/ it is hardly m^cessary to remark that the question, is one 
which dtanands S(a*ioiis considcrat ion. 

It. must he. axlmittcd that the problem to he solved is one of no 
small difficulty. Even if the possession of certificates of competency 
were insisted on, as some shipowners have suggested, it is to be 
feared that a system of wholesale evasion would soon arise. Apart 
from tdl othVr consideraidims, t he facilities for avoiding a regulation 
of this kind an^ vtoy great. It would not be easy to prevent such 
certiiit'ales from passing into the hands of men other than their 
rightful owiu'vs, setdng that hirge numbers of seamen are constantly 
engaging ihojuselves under assumed names without ever being de- 
tected. Tim ease of the certificated officer differs considerably from 
that, of the seaman. The latter \vould have but little to lose, while 
the officer would risk t he saerilice of Ins whole professional career if dis- 
covcTcd in an attempt to evade thelaw'. IMoreover, the chance of mis- 
represeutat iott on tlie pari of the s(‘a,mou being discovered, especially 
at large ports wlmn* many thousamls of hands are being shipped in 
i!n‘ courses of cac*h yeai', would be sjnall. 

For the niiroosc of (mabling seamen ioiaoxa* their practical quali- Certificates 
c i, <3^ ^ • • 1 . com- 

I'u'uUons (liti Lonildii Ldcal jMadno Hom'd in 18// n/siitnt.ea a system i,ftency foi- 
of voluntary i.‘xa.unuiii.ions, and issue/l ccrtiiicutes of coinpet.eiiey to 
men wlio suceeeded in passing tlm prescribed teat. At present the 
system is entirely voluntary, and tlms far it does not appear to bave 
proved a saceess. j\lr. Duuean, in tbe eoiirse of bis evidence before 
tb(‘ Heleet Commil.tee, stated that shipowners would be willing to pay 


'J 


extra wages t// men bolding cin-liticates of this descript ion. 

Tberc can l.w' no doubt that large numbers of men ship as A.B.’s Iwom- 
wlio bav(' no title to tbat rating. As blr. Duncan pointed out, with HanUs; 
tlu' great increase wbieb is tubing plh.ee in shipping, and tbe growing 
ilmnaad for st'amen, ‘ men go to sea as ordinary seamen for one 
voyage, or it may be two, and then ship as able seamen.’ Tbe con- 
sequene/^ is, their incapacity is soon detected by tbe officers, and 
disputes arise. Mr. Dmican deplored the entire abolition of tbe (,.ld 
upprentic/^ system, a, ml suggested tbat it should be revived iu a 
mudilled form by /‘ompcliing shipowners either to employ a cerlaiu 
numlK'i' of a,p]ireutiees, or to enntribnte to a, fuml to be devoted to 
tbe purpose of t.r;iiiiiiig seamen in training-ships. Air. Peterson also 
e/msidered the abolition a mistake, and retebred to it as lia\ing 
caused a general deterioration among the men. 

Of tbe compulsory apprentice system, boweV’er, or of the prospect - 
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llcfurn of the Xurnher (f Boy^ on hoard the Mereantik 


Ship 

Where stationed 

WlKM! 

blislu'ii 

Fruni what, elas-^ aiv tla- li«t\s ri-ivivnl 

Indefatigable 

Liverpool 

1S04 

Poor boys nominal ed by subscrip- 
tion. . " 

Wellesley 

Newcastle 

isns 

Destitute ami sent by niagislnites" 
warrants. 

Mars , 

Dundee 

1870 

Dc^stitutc^ and orphans not having 
biHin convicted. i 

Southampton 

Hull . 

1808 

Destitute' and by magistrjitt's' | 
■warrants. , 

Formidable . 

Bristol . 

1800 

Street arabs not convicted of eiinn'. ! 

Cumberland . 

I'Icdensburgb, N.B. 

1870 

Street arabs i 

l^lxnioatli 

Grays, Essex 

1870 

Pauper (lass principally . , 1 

Gibraltar 

Bellast . 

187::i 

lloimdess ami destitute. . . , 

Olio . 

IMenai Straits 

1877 

Homeless and dc'stitiile . 

Mount Edgeciinibe 

Saltnsb. 

— 

, , 


of its revival it is now uiineoessiiry to speak at any leiigi ln In all 
probability it lias disappeared never to return. But it may be 
pointed out that the evil eoinplaiiied of with regard io (ho frequent 
discovery of lubbers under the guise of able seamen is in a largo 
ineasui'e attributable to the omission of masters to take stops for 
their own protection. In nine cases out of ten it will l>o found that 
these incompetent hands are provided witli dischai’ge certitioatos, 
vouching for their ability as well as for their good eondiK't-. Afastoi’s 
have the power to disrate men who are found to be im*npable of 
performing their duties satisfactorily, and to give t.lieni etnilfic^ales 
at the end of the voyage according to their ahiliiic^s. Bui. the eases 
in which this power is used are quite (exceptional. For tlie saki.^ of 
avoiding a little unpleasantness, masters allow the matter to drop; 
and the result is that the lubber is passed on to am)tlier ship, 
with a certificate showing that he is an A.B. with a V.Ch eha- 
ractei*. 

Since 1875 a eonsidcwable number of training-sbips have aeta^pted 
the terras laid down by the Admiralty with regard io tlu* training of 
boys for the Navy and Royal Naval Kes<n‘V(‘S. Tin* tabh^ givtm aboxa* 
is taken from the report made by Admiral Phillimore on his n^signing 
command of the Reserves in November, iS79, 

In commenting on this return Admiral Pliillimon? observes:-- 
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Terms of the Oireular^ 


Nuuilber of boys 


liy, wbiit cb.i'irity sat:ii'0'i’t:tHl 


■rhat 

can be ^ . Sent in- ' 

accorn- N'ow on to tlie 

inodiited boai’d 'lo-,. Navy In 

nr, 1S7fl 


Vuliibtaiy subscrr^^^^ .. • . • 1 Si to 16 '250. 1 ■ Si50. 

State ai<ij 5,% a week, anti hy subserip- Not under 14 ' SlOO 
tions. 

State aid, 4d. a week, a.nd siil)- 12 to 14 ■ S20 

sariptioiis. 

State aid, 5.5. a weelf, anti siibserip- 11 to 14 240 

tituis. 

State aid, 5,5» a week, and siibscrip- About 14 400 

tioiis. 

Slate aid, 5«. a week, and. subscrip- J i to 14 S50 

tioiis. 

Sami'iis Mi'lvopcilihui nissfi'ict Schools. lil lo IfiJ 600 

Sliitc aid and suhscriptiims . . ['udw 14 .SOO 

State aid and sulw.M'iplion.s . . linder 12 264 


Not under 14 300 310 64 

12 to 14 320 316 68 

ntol4 240 266 24 

.About 14 300 230 S3 

11 (o 14 350 368 72 

I2I0I6.V 600 5S7 106 

[luder 14 .800 1.84 13 

llader 12 264 264 ■ — 



‘T1h> Adiiiinilty f'tipl'ly to eaeli ship of the above a gunnery 
insi.nict.or, with .a .stilttry of 3.'?. a dtij beside, s bis pension, gnus, rifles, 
c-u(.l;i.sses, single sticks, &e., fur drilling the boys grant. 3i!. capitation 
grant fur every duly qualified boy wbo volunteers fur the Eeserves, 
and 2i>l. a huad for every boy tliat enters the Ifavy. 

‘ The int erior economy of these ships is managed by tbeir own 
eonnniit.eo'S. Each slii], receives a speeia.l warrant from the Lords of 
the Admiralfy to lly a blue, eusign, with the device of the city to 
whieli they are attached on tin' ily of the ensign. 

‘They are iuspia-ted amiually hy the Admiral Superintendent of 
Naval Jfeserves. With one exception all are commanded hy retired 
naval officers. I look upon the esfaldishmcnt of these ships as a 
vm-y great, success in every way. I would jiariicularly mention the 
“ Kxmouth,” ol’f drays, for the Imys of the .r/.ndou pooi', and the 
« Imh'faiigablc," at. lavcrjiuol, as having the pre-eminence among 
them, where the liiimnl diet and careful training have produced the 
most rapid improvemeiils in tlio boys under tbeir care. 

.Ml, how.'ver, are doing excelloiit service, ami will do great good 
to the mercantile marine. ^ 

‘In the .short time that has elapsed since thair accepting the 
Admiralty terms, 70 lioys have already joined ^the Royal Naval 
Reserves from theisc vessels. Some of these establishments who 
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receive their boys-: at. a very, early. age eaiiiiot ftilly develope their 
systeiii for three or four moi*e years. 

Some are also much restricted in their r(‘soni‘c<^s fV<Mu ditliculties 
of a pecuniary nature, wliieh have not yet hocu ovt‘i-(.*o!H(‘. 

M only regret that the Marine Sociely's sliip arspiti^ ’has 
not yet agreed to assist the Naval Iteserves in the luainuT pointed 
out by the Cireukrd 

As regards the Reserves, the report states that ilu^ tirst chiss is 
now ‘composed of a very fine body of seanuni, tlie leading a;nd best 
men of our merchant ships.’ And Admiral Phillinioia^ considers it 
important that none but fully qualified able seamen of excellent 
character shonld be admitted to this class of the Reseix'es, seeing 
that the country expends a large sum in its sup])ort — each man 
receiving 1 Oh per annum, and being entitled to a pension. It ap- 
pears that the second class, which is composed of ordinary seamen 
and fishermen, can be increased at any time without diffic'uliy. 
‘The third class,’ to quote again froiii the report, ‘whicli will, i 
hope, form a very important element in our future reserves, and 
exercise an ; excellent influence on our mercantile marine, is com- 
posed of volunteers from the training-ships.’ 

Rear-Admiral H.R.H. the Duke of Etiiiiburgh, who, as Admiral 
Superintendent of the Naval Reserves, re|)orted on the force in 
January, 1882, also expressed a hi gli opinion of its etHeieney. The 
Duke stated that in no instance during the inspection he had re- 
cently made, had he found reason to express other than saiisfaetion 
at the manner in which the men had gone through their drills. 

Adiniral Phillimore pointed out that, although the iiuml'Ji^r of men 
who constitute the Eeserve bears but a small proportion to the total 
numher of seamen employed in British vessels, it fiams a very con- 
siderable proportion of the men who are really eligible. ()i‘ th(‘ 

200.000 men employed, it is estimated tliat tJuu'e are not moie than 

28.000 from whom the Reserve can be selected. remainder 

made up of engineers, firemen, officers, and forfa’gmns, whilst ahoui. 

38.000 seamen are classed as ineligible on mteount- of miseonduct 
incapacity from physical or other causes. 

iXiimber The list of Royal Naval Reserve oflicia's in 1882 (‘uniained ihi^ 

Ke^ervf Tuunes of 79 lieutenants, 78 sub-lienienants, and 121 mi<lsbipmeiL 
otfieers. According to an appendix to the refiort of the Sffita't (haniriitlfM* 

M^vcSatiie Oil the Merchant yeainen Bill (1878) the total numher of mnshu's 
Marine. possessing certitk^ates of competency was estimated in that year at 
about 26,000. Of this number less tlian two [>er cent, possess what 
are known as extra certificates, i.c. eertiiieates which are obtaimxl by 
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passilii? ail fxaiiiiiiation of a higher character than that used imder 
tl'ic' ordiiinrv regulations. Tliis additional test is entirely voluntary, 
and was insiiiihed for the purpose, not only of enabling masters to 
prove their [irolieieney in the siqierior branches of navigation and 
SI lunanship, but. also of sliowing that tlie possessor of an extra certi- 
licate is a trustworthy and responsible man. According to the latest 
iv-ndaliuns the ext ra'e.xami nation may take place when an applicant 
o'oos up for an ordinary master’s certiticate, or after he has passed as 
ordinary master, but, Mlie extra certificate will not be issued unless 
and lint il the apiiheanl has sm-ved afioat fur eight years, two of which 
' must have heeiiin eonunand of a ship as master, and not then unless 

the ajii>lieant produce.s test imonials in all respects satisfactory.’ 

In puK'ticc it is found tiiat less than two per cent, of masters 
troulile themselves to undergo the honorary test. The result would 
seem to .show that, in selecting men to command their vessels, 
shill. iwners are guideil to a, large extent by considerations of which 

(iiivi-rmnent e.xaminers can take no account. 

If w(‘ may juilge from the uumher of cases in which inquiry has Ereacte of 
hceii held on'br.'aehes of discipline by masters and- officers, the bynmttrs 
general condin-t. of tlm men who command our mercantile navy ini'! >“«'*• 
leaves little lobe ih'sired so far as serious offences are concerned. 

Of the :hi,tH)t> <-i‘rtiiieat.ed ma.sters it is tolerably certain that at least 
18 (HK) are const ant ly engaged afloat, seeing that there are about 
ve.isels on the Hritish register; and the number of mates 
afloat. <-an hardly be k-s.s titan 40,000. The following table, taken 
from the WWd' lieii'ider, shows the number of cases in winch charges 
„f ovave misciuduet have heen preferred, and the results of the 
iavestigatiuus held during the three years ending .hme 30, 


I N'tnulx'i- 4)f couvietnl 


or nd- 


Nuiubor of otliceis ccuivicteil 

iinmlx-'i’ 

CVnsiiml 


1 (.‘l.UOflh'ti SUriptMuk 


ur iiu- ’■ *t ' 1 

,j mouishi'il ( ’juutdltnl | Sni4pi*nded 


IS70 so nd r> 
isso SI 7s 4 
lssl-s:» AO 0 


10 40 

<) 50 

0 5!^ 


'j'his gives an average of about cue conviction for every thoiisand 
cmfilicate-holders, tmd'luokingtot.he arduous and trying nature of 
the duties perfonneil by t.he officers of the mmaintile rnmnne-to 
the fact tluit they are constantly being pilaced in positions where a 
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momentary error of judgment is sutliideni to (mdaiigor thoir eiTtifi- 
eates — and to the many tefnptut ions 1)y ^vhicli tli<‘y Ix^sc^l — it 
■mn>st be admitted that tlK3 above iigiires s]H‘ak vv(‘ll for tludr giaua-ai 
behaviour. 

The liegister contains also a table showing th(» nundu'r of easi's 
in which certificates ha.ve been either sas|Hm(l(‘(l or cnma^iltHl on 
account of the holders having been convicted of criminal ollenees. 
Here again the figures are satisfactorily low : — 


Nnmbt'r of niast<‘rs' niul corlilioati 


As regards outside competition the position of the 1 British ship- 
owners is now threatened with arfificiid interferenc(; on the part of 
certain foreign states. In order to s('cur<‘ a more satisfactory share 
of the world^’s carrying trade, Fniuce has already dt'termim'd to 
force the growth of its mercantile inarim; by means of (luvenim<*nt 
bounties both on navigation and eonstiaiction. And not. long siiict.? 
there were rumours that both Germany and Italy were (*oiittnn])latii>g 
the adoption of a similar course. On the other side of tht^ Atlantic, 
too, certain measures ha,ve been submitted to the LTuited States 
Congress for the purpose of encouraging the slnppirig ti’ade ; but, 
according to the report of the British am.bassad«>r at ^Vasl^ng^ on 
these proposals are not likely to take a, practical shape. 

It is not surprising that Fniuce should regard the ])resent condi- 
tion of her mercantile marine wdth a certain amount, of nuea,siness. 
During the last ten years the total tonnage of French vessels has 
shown a small but steady decline ; and it is natural that (he Frmieh 
Government should be anxious to arrest the downward movement. 
The total tonnage of German and Italian vessids in tlu^ sana^ jhu'iisI 
lias remained almost stationary. The saim*. remark npplii's to I he 
United States vessels (foreign tradi^) until 1S79, whim a eoiisidm’ahle 
falling off took place. The following tahh^ is t^xiraeted from the 
Parliamentary paper on the .Progress of Brlf tsh MiorJof oi. Bhifgo og, 
dated April 2, 1883, and shows ilie tonnage of ibi‘ menbant. navies 
of th^ principal maritime eoimtries of Europe and of th(‘ Uniled 
fchates for the yeai^s 1870 a,nd 1878-82 : — 


Foreign 
coiup.?U- 
tion in 
shipping 
trade. 
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.Empire (iii- 
eludin,<:>’ IJiiited 

IJiiited Kiiig'dom 

United States . 

Begistertid ibr over- 
sea ( Eorei,^’!! T rade ) 

Enrolled Un‘ Iloiiie 
Tra.de j imdiiding 
lake and river 
steamers 

Norway ... 

Total Ulermaii Em- 
pire . . 

Italy . , . 

Frajice . 

Sweden . 

Holland . 

I)enma.rk . 


1S7S 

1879 ISSO 

ISSl 

1882 ' 

Tons 

Tons Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

,329,421 8,462,864 .8,447,171 

8,575,560 

8,796,617 

,492,121| 

|6, 621, 289 6,519, 77:^: 

,6,641,267 

6,908,660 


l,ol6,S00 1,620,047 1,491,533 1,352,810 1,335,586 1,292,294 


2,677,940 2,583,71812,678,068 2,715,224 2,722,148 2,873,639 
1,022,515 1,526,689; 1,510,669 L,5 1 8,658 1,520,404 — 

982,355 1,129,12911,171,286 1,182,007 1,194,407 — 

1,012,164 1,029, 15711, 005, 972 999,196 989,057 — 

1,072,048 975,8831 032,853 919,298 914,373 — 

346,862 636,6101 530,803 542,642 — 

389,614 358,995! 347,665 328,281 305,046 — 

178,646 251, 209j 251,958 249,466 253,409 — 


The tonnnge added to the merchant navies of the United Eing- 
doni and the other princdpal maritime countries of Europe in the 
years 1878-82 was as follows : — 


United Kingdom 
Norway . 

Sweden. . 
Germany 
Holland. 

France . 

Italy 


Tjms 

404,511 

03,94;) 

13,990 

82;042 

22,210 

44,859 

;)9,()80 


Tons 

410,804 

53,433 

10,550 

105,372 

18,138 

43,728 

27,486 


Tons 

411,736 

.71,427 . 

13,152 

92,941 

14,690 

46,830 

31,863 


Tons 

661,750 


18,883 

65,644 

41,090 


Tons 

714,521 


From this table it will be seen that in 1880 (the last year for 
which the tigures are complete) 411,000 tons were added to the 
British register, as compared with 270,900 tons added to the 
registers of the whole of the other countries named in the talde, 
while in 1882 the enormous addition of 714,000 tons was made to 
the sliipping of the United Kingdom. 

At ibe annual meeting of the Chamber of Shipping, in 1881, it was 
Btati‘d that the amount of tonnage under construction in this country 
on December 31, 1880, was (>95, 000 tons, as compared with 430,000 
tons on December 31, 1879, and that nine-tenths, or 632,000 tons, 
<.>f tlui fornuir amount consisted of steamships. On -the same occasion 
the Horn Evelyn Ashley remarktKl : — 

^ We are accustomed to regard the last decade merely as a period 
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of trial ; but I lincl that ilie increase of sleaiii toimago in tll<^ Ibub'd 
Kingdom bcUveon 1870 anft 187!) bas Inam l,aOO, 000 tons. 
lias certamly been a, slight siinultauoous diTreaso of sail mg loimagis 
but it is quite unimportant, after taking iiit<’ account, ihat. a steam 
ton is equivalent in effective result to four sailing tons. A'ou ha.vc 
this overwhelming fact also, that in the year 187!) ilm tonnage ol 
this country bears the proportion of 58 per cent, to the steam ton- 
nage of the whole of the rest of the world.’ 

' From a national point of view the foregoing tignres an' eminent ly 
satisfactory; and they afford, moreover, some indication of the work 
which foreign ta.xpayers have before them if tht'V are (h'tenmned on 
forcing any appreciable portion of the ea,rrying trade from Eiiglish 
hands. We need not here pause to discuss the merit s of any line I'f 
economical policy which other nations may choose to adopt ; hut- it 
may be pointed out that, a.lthough it rests within the power of any 
maritime state to develope its mercantile, as well as its fighting, 
navy at the public expense, universal exiierieiiee tends to show that 
national industries have rarely been nurtured into hardy maturity ]\v 
means of state suirport. The present supremacy of Ihigland's mer- 
eautile ma,riue is not due to a.ny artificial assistanee on t he ])art oi 
the Government, hut to inivate enterprise and skill, and to tlie fact 
that England enjoys great advantages in tin? -itosst'ssioii of abundant, 
materials for shipbuilding purposes. Until some ot these conditions 
undergo a great change for the worse it is not likely that', our nn'r- 
cantile navy will suffer any serious decline. 

The great development which is now taking place in the use of 
steel in the construction of ships seems likely to prove an additional 
advantage on the side of England, seeing that this is a material 
which can be produced at less cost in this conn! ry tlian in any ot her. 
When steel .ships can be built as skilfully and as cheaply at Havre, 
or Bremen, or Genoa, as upon the Clyde or at llarrow-iu-Eurness ; 
and when Frenchmen, Germans, and Italians take to a. seafaring life 
as readily a.s Englishmen, no dmtht our carrying trade will have 
begun to wane;. But as yet there is no cause for alarm. It would 
he idle tn assert that our position cannot, he alfecied in any way hy 
foreign bounties ; hut there is good reason for a.ssuming lhat il. can- 
not be injured permanently by these iiuams, and (hat tin' innuenee 
of state grants will constitirte but tempm-ary distnrhunees. Steamers 

can not only be built more cbea ply and better here Ihmi elsewlieiv, 

but English owniers have an unquestionable pre-eminenee in I he, 
economical management of them, and these advantages will eeriainly 
be sufficient to outweigh the artificial aids which foreign Govern- 
ments may .offer. 
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,, Merchant Seamen (Payment of Wagj^ and Eating) Act, 1880. 

An Act to amend the Law rdaivng to the Payment of Wages and Rating of 

Alerchant Seamen. 

Ik', ib eiRideO hj iho Queen’s iiiost Excellent Majesty, by and with the 
advice and consent of tlie Lords Sjaritual and Temporal, and Commons, in 
this present Ikirliaineiit lisseiii bled, and by the authority of the same, as 
follows* (that is to say,) 

1. .riiis A ct may be cited as tlie Merchant Seamen (Payment of Wages 
and Hating) Act, 1880, 

This Act sIriH be construed as one Avitb tbe Merchant Sliipping Acts, 
1851: to 187(), and those Acts and this Act may be cited collectively as the 
Merchant Shi{)ping Acts, 1854 to 1880. 

2y (1.) After the first day of August one thousand eight lumdred and 
eiglit-y-one, any docuiriont authorising or promising, or purporting to 
authorise or promise, the future payment of money on account of a sea- 
maafs wages conditionally on his going to sea from any port in the United 
Ivingdom, and madi? befoiH those -wages liave ))6en earned, shall be Amid. 

(Lb) No momy ])aid in satisfaction or in vos]>ect of any such document 
sliall ho deductiHl from a seaman’s wages, and no person shall have any 
right of a(4ion, stiit, or selroif against tlie seaman or his assignee in rospec 
of any money so })a.id or pmporting to have been so paid. 

(.'k) Nothing in this section sliall atiect any allotment note made under 
the iMeicbant Shipping Act, 1854. 

o. (i.) hlvery agreement witli a seaman Mdiich is required by the 
IMercliant Shipping Act, j 854, to be made in the form sanctioned by the 
jJoai'd of Trade shall, if the seaman so require, stipulate for the allotment 
of any part not exceeding one half of the wages of the seaman in favour 
of ou(' or more of the persons mentioned in section one hundred and 
sixty- nine of the IMerchant Shipping Act, 1854, as amended by this 
section. 

(*J.) The allotment may also he made in hxvonr of a savings bank, and 
in that ease shall he iu fa,vour of such persons and carried into effect in 
such manner as may be for the time being directed by regulations of the 
Board of Ti-a-de, and section one hundred and sixty-nine of the Merchant 
Sliipping Act, 1854, shall be construed as if the said persons were named 
therein. ■ ' ■ ■ 

(5.) The sum received in pursuance of such allotment by a savings 
hank shall be paid out only on an application made through a superinten- 
d<mt of a mercantile: murine ofiico or the Boai'd of Trade, by the seaman 
himself, oi*, in case of death, by some person to whom the same might be 
paid uniler ^scctiou one hundred and ninety-nine of the Merchant Sliipping 
Act, 1854. 

(4.) A payment under an allotment note shall begin at the expiration 
of one month, or, if the allotment is in favour of assayings bank, of three 
months, from the date of the agreement, or at suck later date as may be 
fixed by the agreement, and aiiali be paid at the expiration of eveiy sub- 
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Keqiiout inontli, or of sncli oilier pe.ritxls ns may Ih'- Iixcm] hy I, lie ai^reemtail, 
aiul shall be paid only m res[KH;t of wagiss oariied iHluro I lit', da, U*. of pay- 
ment. 

(5.) For the purposes of this section ^savin<l's liaiik ' nu'ans a savings 
bank established under one of the Acts mentiuned in the First Schedule to 
this Act. 

4. In the case of foreign-going ships — 

(1.) The owner or master of the ship shall jiay to eath^ seaimiu on 
account, at the time when he laAV fully lea vt^s the .sliip a,t tluMmd of IiIn 
engagement, ttvo pounds, or one fourth of the halaiiet' dut' hi iiiin, which 
ever is least; and shall pay him the rcmaiiulor of liis wagt'S witliin two clear 
days (exclusive of any Sunday, Fast day hi Scotland, or I lank lluHda,)') 
after he so leaves the ship. 

(2.) The master of the ship may deliver the account of wag(\s meiitionod 
in section one hundred and seventy-one of the IM erciia, nt Shipping fAct, 
1854, to the seaman himself at or before the time when he leavt's the ship 
instead of delivering it to a superintendout of a mercaniilo nuirinc oilice. 

(3.) Jf the seaman consents, the final vsottloinenlr of his wages ma.y be 
left to the superintondeut of a mercantile nnrinc ollltHJ umler regulations to 
be made by the Board of Trade, and the re(*eipt of tlie supcriniimdent shall 
in tliat ease operate as a release hy tlio seaman under st'cUon one hundred 
and seventy- five of tlie IMcrchant Ship[)ing Aci>, iSo-l. 

(4.) In the event of the seaman’s wages or any pari thereof not being 
paid or settled as in this section mentioned, then, unless the tielay is <lue (o 
the act or defrult of the sea, man, or to any reasonable dispute a.s to liahilily, 
or to any other cause not being the act or defuidt iif the owutu* or masUu*, 
the seaman’s wages shall continue to run and bo |>ayahle until the time of 
the final settlement thereof. 

(5.) AYhere a question as to wages is raised before the superintendent of 
a mei'cantile marine office between the iimstin* or ownei* of a ship and a 
seaman or apprentice, if the amount in question does not ijxceed five 
pounds, the superintendent iiia} adjudicate, and tlie decison of the superin- 
tendent in the matter shall be final ; but if the superintendent is (?f opinion 
that the cpiestion is one which ought to he decided l.\y a, court of law ho may 
refuse to decide it. 

5. Where a ship is about to arrive, is arriving, or has a,vrive{l at tin'; 
end of her voyage, every person not bffing in JCer i\laje>siy’s seiaieo or not 
being duly authorised hy law for the piuqiose, who — 

(a,) goes on board the ship, without the poiunission of tlie. iuasim*, 
Wore the seamen la,wfnlly lea.ve the ship at the ciul of this r engagement , 
or are di.scharged (whichever last hap[M‘Us) ; or 

(6.) being on bua.rd the ship, remains there a,fier hc'ing wa.rned to leave 
by the master, or by a police otlicer, or by any officer of the. fiuurd of Tradi' 
or of the Customs, * 

shall for every such ^offence be liable on summary conviciifui to a line not 
exceeding twenty pounds, or, at the discretion of the court, to imprisonment 
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fov any ianii ra.t axcavali:,;.- six moirtEsi ; and the inastsv of the ship oi' any 
ollic'er'df Iho i'.oirdoi' ’I'l'iide jiniy take hinf into custody, and deliver him 
no fovlhsN iih i > a. const”, hie to ha taken before a court or magistrate 
(,,pal.le' of laldue: eogni;', luee of the oifence, aiud dealt with according to law. 

(•). Whetievoi’ it is iiauia (o appear to Ifer hliijcsty — Pn 

(1 ) 'rimt the (lovcriiuieut of any foreign country has provided that V™ 
nuanthorised luamns going on hoard of British ships which are about to to_ 
.naive or h;u-e arriv<'d within it, s territorial jurisdiction shall ho .subject to 
provisions similar lo the ni'ovisions contained m the last preceding section ^ 
as a]>plieahle lo ]),'rsons g.iing on board British ships at the end of their 

'rirtl the tloYcrnmenl of such ibreign country is desirous that the 
nrovWonsofil.esaid section .sliall apply to iimanthoriaed persons going on 
hoard (d-ship.s belonging to .sueli foreign country within the limitsot British 

lerriforitvl jHiistliciion j 

Her iilaiestY niav. bv ( trder in Council, declare tli at the provisions of the 
said last I’mVodi.m' sVrliou shall a,, ply to the ships of such country ; and 
’tluavunon so long as i he ( Ir.ler remains in force tlmso i.rovisions shall apply 
ami have eilhet as if Use ships of su<li count ry were Britusli slops arriving, 
ahont lo arrise, or which had arrived at the end of thefo voyage 

7 \ sea, man shall nut ho entitled to the rating ot A.l.,, that is to sa), 1, 

of an’ ahle..ho.lled seaman, unless he has served at sea. for four years belm-o ^ 
Uu- mast but the emi>luynieut of llshera.cn in registered tod tisliiug 
vessels shall only count, as .sea service up to the period ot three years of 
such eini.lovment: and Hm rating of A.l!. shall only be granted at ter at 
hnst, one Yciir’s sea service in a trading vessel in addition to tlireo or more 

years’ sea serviccMiu bon rdotAa^gistercddindvediidimg^vessels. _ 

Kuch servi'-c may be provcl by certilieates ot discharge, by a eertihcfop 
of ’.ryic- from the Ifogisti-ar-General of Bhi].pi..g and Seamen (which 
certificate the Beyisirar shall grant on payment ot a too not exceeding six- 
. \ and in which shall ho specilied whether the .service was rendered in 

SI’ «“ t .to,,™ S,S, .»■ i„ .Lip, ov P Otho, 

^’'"tfothi.K' in this section shall affect a seaman who has been rated and 
htov l Is A.B. before the passing 

8 AVhere a proceeding is instituted in or before any court m relation 
to anv dispute botwion an owner or master of a ship and a .seaman or 
antoicitothe sea service, arising out of or inculonfed to their relation 
MS such or is instituted fov the purpose of this section, the court, if, liaving 
t , rd ;.o all the circiu,islanoc.s of the ease, they think it just so to do, may 
.c;.i,.d unv coulra,ct between the owner or master and the .seaman or 
MU, rent.ice'or any contract of apprenticeship, upon such terms as the court 
m. rthiuk inst, id this power shall be in addition to any other j unsdiction 
w 1 ch the court can excrci.se indopeudently of tins section. 

For the purposes of this section the term ‘court’ xncIiueB any mr^is- 

trate or justice having jurisdiction m the matter to which the piocecding 

relates. * 

TOT., V. 
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LiooiisiiiL 

HOjumoirH 

lod.ii'in.ij;- 

houses. 


iuSDOCllon ol IIH-* - o- .• *. 

iJ.u-oH aro sivon, iho auUu.rily la ..'s.^'na a Ihon- as 

licensed lods-ms-l«a,.ul for ia-os.a'. .n« U,o penali ics l„r Ih. 
the j.rovisions of tlio l.y.^-laws : VrovKled al^^nvs hai - 

take elloct lill tlioy liaA'c rowdvod il.o am-roval ot the board ul i . 

10. The following provisions sliall Iroui ilie coinimaavinciO < 

atiou witliin thclTiiUod Kingd.aii; 

aiiprontico 1o ilio wea. service shall noi. Iicliaole it 
«• or for neglecting or ivfusing willionfc reasivnah 
oceed lo sea in Ids ship, or foi' a.hseiico wiliioi 
enlydour hoars id Ids sldp’s sailing fiwn ai 
iinio without leave and without sulHeient n 


Desert ion 

ami /ibseiicc |iave opcr 
" Asea.n,ano,v 

iiK'ufc for (Icsevtiu, 
join hi B ship or h 
any time ^vil•hill 
for absence Jit Jiny 

his ship or froui his duty. 

•Whonevov either :ii the eonuuentvnunit. or ihinn- t 
vovago anv seaman or apprentiec- neglects or ivfnses to.p 
or-rofnsoH' to pvocoed to sea, in any ship n> wh.eh he 
servo, or is found otherwLso ahsenting hnnsell thcrelrom 

mashm or any mate, or the owner, ship’s hushaud, or e< 

or without the assishuuv of Ihe loeal i-oliee olheers or i 
horehy diroeted h. give the same, if reipnn.l, convi 
rrovided that if the sea, man or apiu-entice so re.pnres he 
before some, court oapa,hle of taking cogui/.ance ol (he i 
with according to law ; and that if it ai.pcars to thii eoin 
case is brought tha,t the seaman or a].pren(nT, nas hceu 
ta, ken licforo the court on improper or insnlheient gi 
mate, owner, ship’s hnshand, or consignee, as (he caw m; 
penalty not o.s’eocding twenty pounds, hut such penalty, 
a bar to any action for false imin’isoiimeiil . ^ ^ 

If a seaman or apprentice to tlie sea. service ndemi 
from his ship or his duty, he may give notice of his inte 

owner or to the master of the ship, not less than hu-li 
the time at which he ought to he on hoard hi.s slnp: 
such notice being given, the court shall not e.xereise au)' 
17 8,l,s ferred on it by section two hundred and loii.y-sevci 
Viot.c. 104 . j^liipping Act, 1854. ^ 

Subject to the fi>re.^x>iiig provision of tins tl 

by section two hundred and forty-seven of the More 
17 & 18 1854, may ho exereisod notwith.slanding the ahold um i 

Vkt.c 104. aosertion and similar ofletices, and of ai.pveheusion \vd,ht 
17 & 18 Nothing in this section shall aileet section (avo hum 

Vkt. c. 104. of fije Merchant .tihipping Act, 1 8M . 

11. The thirteenth section of the Kmidoyiu's and \\ 
shall be repealed jn far as it operate.s to c.vclmlo i 
tices to the sea service from the said Act, and the sa, a 
seamen and apprentices to the soa service aceordiugl 
shall not, in the absence of any ouactmont to the cm 
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any aantainad in any otlier 

hi‘ [niaar<l. wharasty \\'()rknK‘n is by reterence to the persons to Avhom 

tin^ Ihnployars auil \\h)iEin(nt AetBlSTT), a[>|.hies. ■ 

I ’J,. 1Ee r!i;ua inanis dasr'Viboh in t!so Heeoinl Bciiedulo to this Act shall 
'ha re[a‘ah‘d ii.-\ iVaai the eintsunoucemeut of tills Act within the United 
Iviuj^'duun 

Eno'ithxi I hat t,-iiis rt*|H‘a! shall not ailect- — - ■ 

[[) .Vnytliinn; duly iluniMu- sullered before the. coniiiiencement of this 
Act inuhn* eiiactnieiiL Inanliy repealed or ■ 

(*J) Any km - priviieyy ac^piired or aiiy liability incurred before the' 

cenuncHccineiil e4" liiis .\ct, (unhara^iiy eiraeliuent hereby repea^^^ or 

( b) A iiv hnpr’i.-^oa me lit, tine, or forfeiture, or other punisiinient iiicnrred 
O.I* to be incurrea, in respuitt el* a>ny offence eoumhtted before the commence- 
ment of (his Aci, under any eiiaetraent liereby repealed ; or 

(1) 1lio insiitution or iiroseeiition to its terminatioii of any investi^^^^ 
tion or Icya! proceeding, or any other remedy for ptxrsecintmg any such 
ofleiK'c, or aM-ci*{aining. enforcing, or recovering any siieli liability, iiiiprisoii- 
men(, ilsu', f afeh \ire, or |iiraislini(nit as any sncli investigation, 
UgaJ prociH'ding, and remedy may be carried on as if this repeal had not 
he<‘n mact «.*d. 

niiasr soil Ei) ole. 

( liapior. Savings Ihink. 

A ifo \’ict t‘. i i, . . , l^^sL DilicrmSa-vings .Banks. 
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(IT A is \d(*L e. Uhl. in part.) 

T\[v Aforchant Shipping Act, LSr)f, 
in path- : namely, 

insertion f wo Innuhvd and forty-three, sulKsoei ion (1), tlie woi'ds ^ to 
imprisoiuncxil ibr any period not exceeding twadv’O weeks with or without 
hard laliour ; and also.’ 

In section two liinidred and forty-three, sub-section (2), the words Uo 
imprisonment for any period not exc-eeding ten Aveelcs with or witliout hard 
labour, and also at tlm discretion of tlio court.’ 

Section two liundred and foily-six. 

In seciiuJi two liundred and forty -seven the words ’instead of commit- 
ting the odender to prison 

And section two iuindrcd ami forty-eight. 

dn dt*/- fo unnan/ ffn\ J/m'/ofn/ Hh(jyj)hi{j Ael^ LSoI, as* n^tjanls cert nut 

jWs (uttl ra‘prns‘r.s* f/>/d hiuks recyl'tmhle iutd^pitynhle by ifm Board of Trade, 

be it enacted hy the (Juixads most excellent ^Alajesty*, by and with the 
ailvice and consent of the .Lords Bpiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in 
tliis present Parliament assembled, and by the authmty of the same, as 
follows ' ' 
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1. This Act mn,y be (‘ittKliis the Me.ndiant Shiiiping (l^ces ami hixpeiiscs) 

*^*^*111 is Act shall bo construed as one wilb (be Meivbant Siii|>i)in,<^' Act, 
ISo l, and the Acts amending the same, nasi logetlu'.r witii (duise Aets may 

be citeAs the Merchant Shipping Acte l.sAi to ISSO, _ ^ 

2. W^hereas under section four linmlrcd ami se\-enty-ti\’i' ot ilie Mer(!liaM 

Shipinno' Act, 1S54, a receiver of wreck appointed under that Act is 
required to pay into the Exchequer the net proceeds of the saleol uiichumed 

'knd wheretis in pursuance of section four Imiuliad and fitty-seven ol tlui 
Jlcrchant Shipping Act, 1854, the fees receixad by sueh reeeivers of wreck 
arc carried to the Mercantile Marine Ikaid, and applied in deiniyingany 
expenses duly incurred in carrying into elfeet U^ie purposes of the eigUili 
part of that Act, in such inanuer as the Hoard of Trade direct : 

And whereas the fees have been iusulileienb to detray sncli expfmses, 
and the defioioncy has been paid outof the said proceeds ot niielannod wreck, 
and the balance alone of such proceeds lias been i>a, id into tlic Exclicqiii'r, 
iuid it is expedient to samdion tlie jiaymcnt ot the said delieieiicy ; he it 
therefore enacted as follows ; 

Any delicie.ncy so paid as aforesaid, heroic Llie (liirty-first, day of March, 
one tliousand eight hundred ‘and eighty, out of the [iroeceds of unclaimed 

wreck, shall l.M> deemed to have been properly ])aid. 

d. Whereas by section forty-throe of the Seamen’s Eiiiiil \\'iiiding-ui> 
Act, 1851, it is provided that a seaiimn who ceases altogether tor a cou- 
tiuiuius pJriod of three years to pay his coiilrilmlioii to the fund shall for- 
feit all claim to any relief for himself, his widow, and children , and it is 
expedient to amend ilie said enactment ; ho it ilierefore enacted as follows : 

The Biard of Trade nuy remit the s lid lurfeitiin- in the case of any 
seaman if he satisEcs them that daring the said cmitinuoiis period of three 
years he had not served at sea for any time or ior such time as to render 
it iust for him to pay hi? eontrihutiou, and that such noii-serviee at sea- did 
not arise from his having left the soa service when si.ill ot age and strength 
to continue in it, and with the iuteiitiou of not returning to the same. 

Section forty-three of the Seamen’s Fund Wduding-iii. Act, JSol, as 
I. amended by this section, shall apply to masters, as il they were mentioned 
tlierei 11 ill addition to sea iiien. 

4. Wheivas by socUoii seven of tlio I^roi'cbant bldppiug At‘L Aiiioiidiuoid* 
Act, 1862, itisprovldod tluit the fres pay;ddo b\ ap|dic:nd.d for t>xaniina^ 
tioii for ceHilicatcs of com[>eiency as oiigiiu'crs shall ho carrii'd to the 
account of tlio Morcaiitile .M.arhio .Fund, and at- (ho time of tin? ]Ksssiif 2 : of 
tluit Act the salaries of the surveyors, by whom the (ixa-nruiataons ;n*o coiu 
dueled, W( we paid out ol; the M.orca.n tile Marino hund: ^ 

And whereas under section thirty -niiu^ of lh(‘. M«4‘i‘hani. Khi|>[)in?j: Aid., 
I. 1876, tlio salaries of the Ksaid surveyors are paid out of money s providtHi ly 
Parliament; and^it\ expedient that the fees should he paid into the 
Exchequer ; be it therefore enacted as follows : 

The fees paid tn pursuance of section seven of ilie hlerclnuii. Shipping 
t Act Amendment Act, 1862, shah cease to he carriiHl io tlu^ account of the 
. Mercautilef'Mariue Fund and shall lie paid into the J’lxch^'quer. 
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r, A n o incurved by general liglxthonse authorities in pursuance 

of thVilemoval of Wrecks Act, 1877, shall be subject to the Forusions 
conl-ihu!il in seclious four hundred and twenty-two, four hundiec auc 
twouty-threo, and four liundred and twenty-seven of the Merchant bhipping 

'^'VSth roasonahh. costs as the Board of Trade from time to time allow 
of ■idVertising or oihciavise makir.g kirown the establishment ol or altera- 
tioirs iu fovoBn lis-hthouscs, buoys, and beacons to owners and masters of 
and other persons intcicsied in British ships shall he paid out of the Mm- 

p,ssine of this Act which, if this Act had passed, would be legal, shall be 
deemed to have been legally made, emitted, or done. 
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CllAPTEil XXVL 

.MAlllNE" IjMSOKANCE. 

' Speee/i (ielivered in tlw Ilimse qf M.ar(fk ! 

"Mk. T. Bkashey, in rising ii> rail ailoiilinis In Inn n\i(hairn ivlaliiig 
to jSlarino lnsnra,net‘ tnkrii by Mu' Iloyal (\ruuiiissinri (Ui I nsnuwnrtliy 
8hi[)s, and to luovt* : 

^Tlmt an liinnbh' address 1 h' prt'scaited io He!’ Maj('sly piayiug* 
that slie will 1k' pliaistul to appoint a tonal rninraissinn to iiu|uirn 
into i\n) siai<‘ of ilu^ laWj to r(‘pori tluanou, and to snake rt'eonisuess-- 
(kitioirs with the view l.o t'stsiblish Mu' Law and [)rael ire i)f fasuraiu'e 
on tile priueiph' of indenuiity for Ussses ael.tiall\ suslainedd 
said, it Nvas a. sonuwvhai' ha/airdiuss t'niia'prise for a layssian io bi'iug 
inuler the (‘onsiderai ion of llu^ House a snhji'ei nfst) seaseli diftiiadty 
as the law relating to Marine Insuranee, 

A knowledge oftlu^ la.w was not r(M|ssirt'il in oi'der (o 'M' eosivinetal 
that wheiv great faeililies existed for inssning propMU l v in -Idp.- or 
g'oods a,i fnllj and in sonuj eases at (.‘xaggerattHl \ahn\ sneh kieilities 
liad a tendeney to produce carelessness in th(‘ luaiiageinesu of .'-hip- 
ping with all the attendant evils whitdi soinetinies o<'!‘nrred of 
<le[>lonible loss of life at sea. If he (‘oiilil sIuoa Mini Mu'O' was a 
eoncurrenee of opinion among cmnpelent iuiMioi’it i«'s in ia\our of 
considerable amendment and alteralion in Mu* law of ^narine insu- 
rance, he thought, he shoukl havf^ ilone enongh to jusMik Mie motion 
which he proposed to mak<‘ for the afipoinhmmt nf a lh>yai t ommis- 
sion t<.) iinpiire into the suhje(*t. 

The facility for insui'ing at the full, and s^mirMim s ai an ex- 
aggerated va,lue, wa.s a. [»ri.mary causi^ tif cai’elessiu'ss and i’<M'kk-ss- 
ness. On this subject lu^ would (pudi* some ri'inarks mad!* by Mr. 
IfarpcM’, the !Secretary of Lloyd’s Salvagt* Assnciaiiou, in his iwithnu'c 
before the lloyal Commission on Unsc'awurt hy Ships, Mr, Harper 
pointed oirt that the ^xire of a ship was divided into a, Innuhvd par- 
ticulars— care in the selection of a .master, care in the s(‘!cciion uf 
a crew, care in securing tliai the shiji should he in a propm* state ui 
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n'jHiir iH'ioi-.' Icaviiig ]iort, and tliat watchfulness was likely to he 
1 -claxi‘i! when the sliiinnvuei' knew that) if his vessel were lost he 
would ' res-eviT all ! he luouey he had invested in the ship, with, in 

some eases, a. large pi-olit. in addition. 

in order lo show (Im exleiit to which under the various decisions CWofthe 
which had heeii given in imr courts of law marine insurance had liamEyre.’ 
heeii allowed to exceed, (hat strict indemnity for loss which it was 
oihdnallvlnlemled (o secure, it would be more convenient that he, 
should refer to a, cas(' that had nctually occiUTed, and w’hich illus- 
trated tlu‘ working of llm kuv of nmrine insurance. The ease wars 
that of the ‘ Sir Vtilliam Kyre,’ vv'hich w'as brought imder the notice 
of the Uoval ('ommission hy Mr. Cowen. That vessel sailed in 1863 
from (ilasg'ow to New Zi'a land. She was intended to discharge her 
cargo at tKa,g'o, then t,o |iroceed in ballast to Calcutta, and there to 
take in cargo, for wiiich a freight amonnting to 4,000h was to be 
jiaid. 'flm ship was straiuled before slie reached Otago, hut she 
was tempornrilv la'pairr'd at the cost, ot the underwriters on the 
outward I'rcighi, :>nd proceeded iu ballast to Calcutta, where a 
further survey was inaile, and it \v:ts discovered tha,t the ship was 
not. worth re]>airing'. She wtis lost short ly idlerwtirds m the cyclone 
of October, IS61. 'rh(‘ tlamage wliieli the vessel was iouiul at 

('alcutta to have siist;iined having been eaused hetbre she reached 
Olag'o, till' underwriters on the poliey to Otago were held liable to 
])n,y (i.OtKt/. Tim >hipowiiev had insured iu the sum of 4,OOOZ., the 
<‘hai‘i(‘red li’cighi homewards Iroin Calcutia; a,inl as the ship had 
become n constructive total loss, the House of 1 amis hold that the 
iinderwriti'rs were l.< mud lo }.a,y t he 4,OOOZ.. Finally, the shipowner, 
lud'orc im knew that his vesstd had been seriously injured, had 
insured her in llm sum of 8,000/. hy a linu; policy for three months 
after her arrival at Calcutta, and although the sliip, when insured, 
was a total loss, he recovered his insurance. The total sum thus re- 
covored amounted to 18,000/., on a ship valued at only 8,000/. by 
tin' owners themselves. No doubt that was an extreme case; hut 
other cases in which underwriters were called U])ou to pay the ship- 
owners a sum eonsiderahly iu excess of iha,t which wns necessary to 
provide an indemuily were of freipumt oceurvence. I 

!!(> would now refer hrimiy to the various descriptions of inarme | 

policies, and point out t in' anomalies which arose undei tlumi. ^ ^ | 

'Phe first was a, valued policy, iw which the value of a ship or ^aiued |i 

goods was slat.-d on the face of the policy. Itrmight bo reasonably 
supposed that, where 111 .' value stated was considembly in excess of , | 

the real value of the sliip (>r goods, fhe, courts would refuse to sane- c . | 
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doctrine held in. our 
;o set aside the value, 
a and proof of 'fraud. 
C:*ct ' of the. questioii to 
,ce to the safety of life 
disposed to agree with the 
iiienioraiiduiri which he had 
, ill which he' said, The 
’eiiieiice, aiicr it is great, 
to put a high value on 
lieiii an interest in the 
/ . Mr. Justice Willes had suggested a remedy 
tgs, and it was approved by the late Mr. Lamport, 
;om,etime Secretary to Lloyd’s, by Mr. Sqiiarey, Mr, 
and other authorities of equal importance. These gentlemen 


tion such over-valuation, hut that was not tlie 
courts of law, Underwiiters^. were not allow ed i 
as stated in the valued policy, except upon pie 
When they turned from the coriimercial as|)i 
those larger considerations' which had reiereii 
at sea, he tlioiight lion, iiieiiibers would be 
'opinion of Mr. Justice Willes in an able i 
written on the subject of Marine Insurance, 
system of valued policies, whatever its conr 
does encourage fraudulently- disposed jieople 
comparatively worthless vessels, and' gives t. 
loss of their property 
for this state of thiiii 
Mr. Stephenson, 

Farrer, 

agreed to adopt this recommendation, liairiely, 
writer had reason to believe that the value in the policy was exces- 
sive, he should be allowed to plead siieli over-valiiatioii as a defence 
to an action on the policy. The late Mr. Lamport, a practical ship- 
owner, ga\'e it as his opinion that the change proposed would not 
lead to unnecessary ' litigation, and that shipowners, when Mhey 
knew that excessive valuations could not 1:)e recovered in the courts 
of law, would not be ■ disposed to ' pay the preiiiiiims for insuring , 
their vessels to excessive aniounts. 

The next description of policy was the open policy, in which the 
value of the ship or goods was not stated on the ftice of the policy. 
The principal anomaly in this case arose in connection with the in- 
surance on freight. The doctrine of our law was, that where a loss 
oecuiTed the amount recoverable from the underwriter should be the 
gross freight payable by the shipper or merchant to the sliipowiier. 
To show how this worked in practice he would take a case put before 
the Commission by Mi\ Farrer. A steamer of 1,200 tons, bound for 
Calcutta and back through the Suez Canal, with a chart ei’ed freight on. 
the outward and homeward voyage of 12,000C,was insured in an open 
policy at the full value. Suppose the ship to be lost on the outward 
voyage in the Bay of Biscay, the shipewner was entitled to recover 
the gross freight of 12,0002., although by the loss of his ship at the 
commencement of her voyage lie had avoided paying for Suez Canal 
dues both ways 1,2002., for eoal^ at Calcutta,. 1,6002., as well as the 
expenses for jjrovisions at Calcutta, wages to the crew, and port 
charges, at Calcutta and London. The totfil saving by the loss of 
the vessel at the commencement of the vo}nge would thus amount 
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to 450OOL N0W5 lie asked wlietlier a law could be considered satis- 
factory which permitted the shipowner to derive such an immense 
advantage if his ship were lost almost immediately after leaving port, 
instead of completing the voyage for which she had been insured. 

This anomaly is’: where a loss occurred, the underwriter should be 
entitled to deduct from the amount payable to the shipowner those 
expenses which he had actually saved by the loss of his vessel. This 
rule inighi^ be defeated if shipowners were to insist on the freight 
being pa icl % meinhants ill advance; for it was a rule of our law 
that if a ship were lost the merchant could not recover the freight. 

But that was a doctrine pec uliar to our law, and it had recently been 
disapproved by the Lord Chief Justice and other judges. 

The next class of policy was the voyage policy, in which the im- 
plie'^d warranty of seaworthiness only existed at the commencement 
of the voyage. In this case the excessive protection afforded by 
the present state of the law deprived the shipowner of the induce- 
ments which he ought to feel to keep his ship in a seaworthy con- 
dition. The anomaly seemed to him to be the more remarkable, 
because the voyage outward and homeward was treated as one 
voyage. Mr. Harper, in his evidence, stated that it had happened 
within liis knowledge, that a ship from London to Shanghai had 
received considerable damage on her outivard voyage, had discharged 
her cargo at Shanghai, had not been repaired, had taken in cargo 
for the homeward voyage, aiicl had set forth in such a condition 
that there was great risk of her foundering. She had foundered, and 
because there was no implied seaworthiness on the departure of the 
vessel from Shanghai, tlie underwriters had. been held liable to pay 
the insurance to the shipowners. This anomaly of the law might be 
removed if there was, as he believed there was in the American law, 
a continued implied warranty of seaworthiness throughout the 
■ .voyage. ■ . 

He came now to the last form of policy, a time, policy, in 
which there was no implied warrant of seaworthiness. The hon. 
member for Hull (Mr. Norwood), in his evidence, explained that it 
might frequently happen that when a shipowner was effecting an 
insurance on his ship, he iniglit not have obtained tidings of her for 
a considerable period, and, therefore, it would be unreasonable to ask 
him to give a warranty of seaworthiness. Mr. Butt, another of the 
witnesses who appeared before the Commission, suggested that the 
warranty of seaworthiness should commence at tho time of the de- 
parture of the ship from the first port visited after the insurance 
was efiected, where means existed for making* repairs. He would , , , 
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iiow point out the anoiBalous positioii the sliipowners and the pro- 
prietors of goods respectivi^ly occupied under the operat ions of the 
rules of law relating to voyage policies and time policies. The 
shipowner could insure under a time policy, and could recover^ 
though his ship was not seaworthy. The merchant must insure 
under a voyage policy ; and if the ship wns iinseaworthy he could 
not recover. The shipowner, who had the real control over his ship, 
and was responsible for her equipineiit, could recover his insurance, 
even though he had neglected his duty; whereas the proprietor 
of goods, who was an innocent sufferer, could not recover, altlioiigh 
he had no responsibility for the seaworthiness of the ship. The 
inerehaiit had a remedy against the shipowners, but the bills ot 
lading were so artfully contrived that the shipowner was enabled to 
contract liimself entirely out of tlie obligation to kec^p his siiip in a 
seaworthy condition. It had been suggested that ne wwds intro- 
duced into the bill of lading should exonerate tlie shipowner from 
tlie obligation to keep his vessel in a safe condition, and that the 
imderwTiter should not 1)6 liable, whether under the time or voyage 
policy, unless the shipowner and shipmaster had used all reasonable 
efforts to make and keep the ship seawortliy. 

He had said enoiigh to establish a case for inquiry, with a view 
to the amendment of the law. Underwriters and iiisurance com- 
panies, who had the largest and most inqoortant Ivasiness, cared 
nothing for the protection afforded by the law. They relied on the 
character of those with whom they did luisiness. Underwriters in 
less fortunate positions were ex})Ovsed to all the evil influences of 
excessive competition. Many were tempted to take niiwarran table 
risks by high premiums. No paifial measures would suffice to deal 
with this groat question. Juries, as a rule, had been too partial to 
shipowners; and tlie Royal Commission Iiad recommended that a 
judge and two assessors should be substituted for the present 
tribunal. JMore complete remedies than this were, however, requii-ecl. 
Tlie Commission recommended a geneiTd revision of the law, and in 
his opinion an international agreement on tlie snl ject would he fln* 
tlie advantage of the mercantile community. The law of marine 
insurance was foanded on the custom of nuu'cbants, the statutes 
the realm, and the decisions of able and impartial judges, a.nd should 
not be altered without the most cni*eful consideration of the janbable 
effect of the changes proposed «^in relation to the seaworthiness of 
our shipping. Fgr this purpose we required a deliberate inquiry 
by the highest legal authorities, with whom should be associated 
men of the highest <?ommercial standing. The Commissioners would 
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l,,vc iK'foi-e th.ei.i a task uf great importance, difficxrlty, unci delicacy. 

H,- did not urge any luisty action in ^kis matter. He ivas jell 
',,vu-e tliat a, fail iu<iuiry xvas an essential prelumnary to legis atiuj 
anil lie ventured to hope tliat tlie iiuiuiry might be extended to 

unjust it was to draw up a severe indictment Difficuitic 
..o-iinst shipowners as a class. Sometimes they were condemned as ,„,uers. 

wh'o conducted their business on the most selfish principles 
Shipowners, iis a role, made moderate profits, and they had passed 
Mmnudi many dark periods uF depression. In shipping, as in eieiy 
l,rofo“siou and every industry in this country, the prejure of com- 
l,ctition was keenly felt, and where unjustifiable risks were lun, 
if most cases it would be found that the owners were strugglmg 
to linke both ends meet. He understood the Government J 
in contemplation a Committee to prosecute _ an « fie 

suliiect llut no mere Departmental Committee would ha\e the 
ff hority which would attach to a Royal Commission wormug 
inuler the presidency of an eraiueut judge. If they could not suc- 
in tuipelliug f m-y shipowner to be to a 
insurer or if thev could prevent excessive valuation, all othci Ic . 

irSl : vi.,-to ,l,eUt,ot Uf. at 

Those who are opposed to load-lines and surveys said tiuly t . ■ _ 
commercial instinct of the shipowner and the experience of the ship- 
m-ister were the most reliable guarantee for the seaworthiness o 
slapping, and that Government surveyors 

the over-valuation ut the ship anu uli^l , 

nf tulilre ll-t-ialafioii tUcreforBlJs lo conSno immK 

the hope ot ieu>\tiiHw, ‘ ■ , ^ ^ added 

l,e .pent 'a .»»«> "fl«t »» «■» iT*k"?EP#to 
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sliips was tempered by regret that amid that fleet, on the whole so 
admirably adapted to its piypose, there were some vessels of a very 
different character, bad in design, or more often giossly oveiladen. 
When he compared the buoyant trim which he thought necessary 
in his little vessel, with the heavily-laden steamers in which he saw 
so many poor fellows starting for their homes homes which, alas! 
they were destined never to reach, he had been moved with mingled 
pity and indignation ; and he was resolved that he would do his best 
to secure for the British seaman that care and piotection which 
would never be secured until the law of marine insurance was 
reformed. 
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